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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE SUGGESTIBILITY 
OF TWELVE AND FIFTEEN- YEARrOLD BOYS. 

Bt Claha Habbibon Town, Ph.D., 
PsyduiUigisl, Orlhogenie Clinie, Ruth Medical College, Chicago. 

The Btudy here reported is the first step in a research which 
Beems to be forced upon the writer by a very definite need for 
kno^edge on the subject. In clinical and educational work with 
under«Terage individuals, extreme su^estibility is an ever present 
problem. There is an immediate and urgent demand for educa- 
tional methods which will develop a critical power able to cope with 
the strong suggestions playing upon an individual from all sides. 
Such methods must grow from a knowledge of the p^chological 
factors involved in suggestibility and its causes, and this knowl- 
edge is still to be built up on a sound e:q>erimental basis. The 
term suggestion has been used with such diverse meanings, — ^been 
stretched by some writers to include so much that it loses all sig- 
nificance, while limited by others to abnormal phenomena, — that it . 
seems well to state that for the purposes of the present study sug- i 
gestion means a mental influence which causes the person influenced 
to think and to act without the guidance of his own reason. Persons I 
peculiarly open to such influence are called suggestible. 

The experimental studies thus far made on suggestion fall into 
two groups, those concerned with hypnosis, and those concerned 
with suggestion in the waking state. This study considers sug- 
geeti<Hi in the waking state only. 

One of the first men to investigate experimentally suggestion 
in the waking state was the eooli^t, Professor £. Yung, (^ Geneva. 
He believed (and all later experiments sustain his opinion) that 
suggestibility, in the sense used in tiiis study, is common to all men. 
It might be said just as truly that an excessive suggestibility is 
conunon to most men. This fact is impressed upon us constantiy 
t^ our contact with average as well as with under-average persons. 

A couple of years ago, at the University of Pitlaburgh, Professor 
O'Shea was invited to give a talk on what he considered the most 
{» 
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2 THE..P&^'SOLOOICAL CLINIC. 

seriouB OBaisBiQii-.ih'the curriculum of the Fitteburgh schools. He 
gavs'V'-niqBt illuminating talk, pointing out the utter lack in the 
•.c^^^cae'olF anything that would tend to counteract the supernBug- 
• jegtibility of the young people. To illustrate this prevalent super- 
suggestibility he cited the incredible ease with which fakers lead 
their audiences to believe them capable of reading letters hidden in 
pockets, numbers hidden in watch cases, and events buried in the 
past or still more deeply in the future, and even to believe that dogs 
and horses perform arithmetical feats that would be impoedble for 
a bright school b(^. Professor O'Sbea did not dictate a remedy, 
but be suggested one by explaining then and there, how many 
popular and baffling tricks are performed, and by incidently stating 
that he was at that time threatened with suit for as much as be 
possessed, for destroying by such public explanations one faker's 
means of livelihood. Suggestion is clearly over prominent in the 
lives of both the average and the under-average individual. With 
the average persim certain moral and ethical standards limit the 
realm where 8u^;eBti<m rules; with the feebleminded these standards 
are ^}sent, and in c<msequence, the most essential act« of life are 
but the blind realization of the suggestions of others. 

With su^estion a dominant factor in conduct, it surely is 
important that those undertaking to guide the conduct of others 
find out as much as possible about this condition, about its causes 
and about methods of controlling it. The work so far published 
furnishes comparatively little information along these lines. 

The experimental studies on suggestion in the waking state 
group themselves into the many studies on the, psychology of testi- 
mony; and laboratory studies on the effect of st^gestiona of various 
kinds on sensation, on judgments of sensory stimuli, on motor ability, 
^d on imagination. The studies in the latter group have been quite 
varied in character. The methods used are: — the production of 
hallucinations by the careful preparation of an expectant attention; 
the production of a variati<m in judgment by the presentation of a 
second stimulus either inmiediately before or immediately after the 
stimulus to be judged; the production of a variation in judgment 
by an extn^ssed judgment of the experimenter; the production of a 
variation in judgment by suggestions of ability or inability; the 
production of a variation in motor achievement by sui^estions of 
ability and inability; the production of a variation in imagina) 
activity by the presentation of an immediately preceding stimulus. 
The subjects have varied much in age, being drawn from primary 
and high school pupils, college students and teachers, and suggest- 
ibility has been found in persons of all ages. 
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A STUDY OF SUGOESTIBILITY. 3 

Binet,* Yung,** Guido Gutdi,* Vitali* and Small" all consider 
suggestibility a function of age, finding that it decreases as age 
increases. Binet,* and Guido Guidi* also consider it a function of 
school grade, and Lippman and Guido Guidi' a function of culture. 

Fearse,'* Binet,*and Vitali,* all found that suggestibility increased 
with the repetition of the suggestion experim^ite. 

Several investigators have endeavored to find out whether there 
is a correlation between suggestibility for different kinds of stimuli. 
Professor Scott" using suggestions of color and of heat found a very 
low correlation and decided that the degree of suggestibility is related 
to the sense stimulated. Fearse" reached the same conclusion carry- 
ing it further. He concluded from his studies with visual, auditory, 
and tactual suggestions that there is a constant ratio between the 
degrees of suggestibility for the different senses. Fearse also finds 
that the highest degree of suggestibility for all the tests was attained 
by the same subject, an inevitable result if the ratio hypothesis is 
a true one. 

Arthur Chojecki,* also lookii^ for correlations, used three tests, 
one sudxested heat sensation, one suggested a magnetic infiuence, 
and one suggested a judgment of length of line. Sixty subjects 
were used, thirty men and thirty women. Twice as many subjects 
were influenced by the judgment suggestion as by the sensory sug- 
gestions. The two sensory suggestions were successful with the 
same number of persons but the persons were not the same ones in 
all instances. The men were more suggestible than the women. 

A fact brought out in the studies of Binet,* Brand,* and Bell' is 
that a suggestion often has an effect just the opposite of the intended 
one. If the suggestion "wanner" is given the stimulus is judged 
colder, if the suggestion "heavier" is given the stimulus is judged 
lighter. Were the si^gestion ineffectual, the subject would be free 
to judge from the sensati<Hial content alone; in reality he reosts 
the suggestiim just enough to oppose it but not enough to ign<H« it. 

MacDougal" writes of this tendency and considers it a transi- 
tion state between uncritical acceptance and critical judgment. It 
is interesting to find this tendency toward negativism, which is such 
a constant factor of conduct in certain insane and feebleminded 
types, so prominent in the reactions of average persons. 

The present study is an attempt to discover something definite 
about the relation of suggestibility to age. It aims to find out . 
whether there is any marked difference in the suggestibility of aver- 
age boys of twelve and fifteen years of age. Forty twelve-year-old 
boys and thirty fifteen-year-old boys were used as subjects. Age 
and average performance in school were the only requirements. 
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4 THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC. 

Apart from these two constant factors the groups were quite hetero- 
geoeous, quite representative of the Chicago populace — the seventy 
boys represented many races and many social conditions. Some 
boys were pupils of the Gienwood Manual Training School, Glen- 
wood, Illinois, which is a school for dependent boys; these boys, 
before their Glenwood experience, had enjoyed few if any environ- 
mental advantages. Some boys were attending the Grammar 
School at Hinsdale, Illinois, where the pupils are drawn from families 
of education and means.* 

The conditions with the exception of the time of day and the 
place of testing were quite constant. The majority of the tests were 
made at the two schools menti<med. As the tests were all made by 
the writer who lived at a distance from the schools, it was impossible 
to keep the time of day constant. The personal equati<m, an impor- 
tant factor in suggestion experiments, was as constant as possible, 
all tests being made by the same person, who was a stranger to all 
the boys. Each boy was tested individually, and was put through 
the series of five tests at one sitting. 

Five t«sts were used, all devised by Binet, all of the judgment 
controlling type. In two tests the personal element is practically 
eliminated — the su^estion is given by the arrangement of the test 
material; in two the su^estion is purely personal; and in one there 
is a combination of the suggestive arrangement of material with the 
personal element. This last is the test made familiar by incorpora- 
tion in the "Measoring Scale of Intelligence." The other four tests 
with tabulated results of experiments, are presented by Binet* in 
his volume entitled La Suggeatibiliti. 

Binet's subjects were pupils of the elementary primary school, 
varying in age from seven to fourteen years, and pupils of the 
superior primary school, averaging sixteen or seventeen years of age. 
For test 1 of our series Binet used 36 subjectfi, 24 elementary school 
pupils, and 12 superior school pupils; for test 3 of our series Binet 
used as subjects 25 elementary pupils; for test 4 of our series be 
used 54 subjects, 42 from the elementary school and 12 from the 
superior school; for test 5 he used 35 subjects, 25 from the ele- 
mentary and 10 from the superior school. As among Binet's sub- 
jects there were not many of any one age, his results do not give 
definite information concerning the degree of suggestibility tisual at 
certain ages. They show in a general way that his older subjects 
were less suggestible than his younger ones. 

■ I wiah U ■ipnai to Mr. Leo A. Philip*. SuparioMndtnt ol ibt OleawDod Manutl Tnioinc 
Sehoal. md lo Mr. Doiiiltw, BuperiDteDdant of the Hiudale High Sebool, my *iaeer« tppreeia- 
tioo ol the cordi*! 4Dd (enerou* eo-opantloD irhlch nude thit itudr |iii— ililii 
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A STUDY OF SUGGESTIBILITY, 5 

The results attained by any one individual, in the different tests 
are compared by Binet in a study of order of individual achievement 
in the large groups, or in smaller groups representing different grades 
of achievement. For instance, if subject A attained the highest 
suggestibility coefBcient in test 1 and also in test 2 there would 
seem to be a correlation; if subject B's suggestibility coefficient 
appeared among the first ten in test 1 (number 2) and among the 
first ten in test 2 (number 9) there would stil) be a correlation, but 
one of less degree. 

The limitation of subjects to two ages in the present study 
makes it possible to compare group instead of individual results. 
The first test in the series aims to influence the judgment of differ- 
ences of weight, and to do this entirely by the suggestive arrangement 
of material. Fifteen wooden weights, alike in axe and appearance, 
and conspicuously numbered from one to fifteen, are placed in a 
row. The first weight weighs 20 grams, the second 40 grams, the 
third 60 grams, the fourth 80 grams, the fifth and each succeeding 
weight 100 grams. The subject is told that we wish to find out how 
well be can judge of weights, and is instructed to lift each weight in 
turn once, with his right hand (if right handed), and to state Ita 
each whether it is heavier or lighter than, or just the same as, the 
weight that just preceded it. The habit of expecting a heavier 
weight each time is established by the time the fifth weight is reached, 
and suggestibility b measured by the number of weights in the last 
ten which are judged heavier. This is followed by a repetition of 
the lifting; this time the subject is allowed to lift the weights as 
often as he chooses. Finally, the weights are lifted for the third 
time, and the subject required to estimate the actual weight after 
being told that the first weight is 20 gruns. Introspections are then 
broi^t out by questions and recorded. 

Binet compared the results of the three trials and found the 
su^estibility decreased in the second and increased again in the 
third proceeding, and that it was greatest of all by the first method. 
The suggestibility was less with older children than with the younger 
<mes. In adopting this test we limited the procedure to Binet's 
first series, a single lifting of the weights; we recorded no intro- 
spections* and we included as suggested judgment« the judgments of 
"lighter," considering them due to suggestibility of the negative 
type. Binet discusses this point but finally excludes the negative 
judgments from the r^ults. The writer feels strongly that they 
should be included, and the mathematical treatment of the results 
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6 THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC. 

seems to support this view, as the probable error, the probable error 
of means and the coefficient of variability are all reduced by includ- 
ing them. 

The mean, the average deviation (A. D.), the standard devia- 
tion (S. D.), the probable error (P. E.)i and the coefficient of varia- 
tion (C.) have been worked out for the twelve and the fifteen-year- 
old groups. As the mean for each group is nearly six times its 
probable error both means would seem to be reliable. As the num- 
ber of cases was but forty and thirty for the respective groups the 
probable error of means (P. £.„,) or the probable citot of the group 
mean compared with the mean for a very large number of cases, was 



computed by the formula 



P. E. 



which gave a P. E.„ of about one- 



thirtieth of the mean. 

The mean suggestibility for the twelve year group was 8.2 of 
a possible 10, and for the fifteen year ^t>up it was 7.5 of a possible 
10. The difference in suggestibility was thus only 0.7 in favor of 
the fifteen year group. The probable error of this difference was 
also found by the formula P. E.d = -^(P. E.„,)*+{P. E.,„j)'. The 
result was 0.341 which is less than half the difference. The differ- 
ence is too small and its P. E. too large to indicate a definite age 
difference. The results are presented in table I, Group Results. 
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The second test m the series is that used in "The Measuring 
Scale of Intelligence." The results are here treated quite diff^- 
ently in order to make them comparable with the results of the 
other tests of the series. The test auns to influence the judgment of 
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A STUDY OF SUGGESTIBILITY. 7 

the length of lines. Six pairs of lines are used, each pair drawn on 
a separate card. The lines are drawn in line with each other and 
one centimeter apart. The first pair measure four and five centi- 
meters each, the second pair five and six centimeters, the third pair 
six and seven centimeters; the longer line in all three cases being 
drawn to the right. All the lines on the last three cards measure 
seven centimeters. The subject is shown each pair separately; as 
he is shown each of the first three pairs he is asked "Which is the 
longer line there?" and as shown each of the last three pairs "And 
there?" 

In scoring this test for the "Intelligence Scale" resistance to 
suggestion is recorded, not suggestibility, and resistance is credited 
whether two or three of the equal pairs is judged correctly. In 
order to compare the results with the results of the other four tests 
in this study it is necessary to record suggestibility, not power of 
resistance, and also to credit each response. 

It is interesting to note that in both the twelve and fifteen 
year groups, the line to the left in the last pairs was judged "longer" 
more than twice as often as the line to the right. That the judgment 
of "longer" for the line to the left is a negative response is not 
quite clear. Two su^;estions are given by the test, a personal, 
verbal one of difTerence in size by the words "Which is the loi^r 
line?" and one of position by a suggestive arrangement of material 
which establishes a habit of choosing the line at the right as the 
longer. It may be that in the left line judgments the personal, 
verbal suggestion of size holds, while the material suggestion of posi- 
tion does not. In either case the left judgments are suggestions 
and are counted as such. They are implicitly so coimted by Binet 
who accepts nothing but equal judgments as resistances. In the 
treatment of the results obtained from the use of this test, in the 
manner already described for test 1, it developed that the P. E. is 
so large for each group that the group averages are practically 
worthless. The results of test 2 are therefore omitted from our final 
comparative analysis. The results are presented in table I, Group 
Results. 

Test 3 aims to influence the judgment of the length of line, 
this time by a purely personal, verbal suggestion. A series of 24 
parallel vertical lines are drawn from a base line on a piece of paper. 
The shortest of these lines measure 12 millimeters and the longest 
104 millimeters. The lines are arranged from left to right on the 
paper each one being 4 millimeters longer than the one to the 
left of it. These lines are plainly numbered from 1 to 24. On 
separate cards three other lines are drawn, one like line 6 of the 
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series, one like line 12, and one lilce line 18. The subject ia Bhown 
the line like line 6, allowed to look at it for several seconds, and 
then is asked to pick out from the series of lines the line of the 
same length. When he has finally determined upon one, the experi- 
menter says, "Do you not think it is a little longer, as long as this 
next line?" If this su^estion succeeds the suggestion is repeated 
with the next l(Higer line. The entire proceeding is repeated with 
lines 12 and 18. The mathematical treatment of the results obtained 
from the use of this test again shows such large probable errors that 
neither of the group averages is reliable; they are therefore omitted 
from the final analyras. The results are presented in table I, Group 
Results. 

Test 4 also attempts to infiuence the judgment of length of 
lines, but by the arrangement of material <mly. The method is 
the same as that of test 1, lines being substituted for weights. A 
series of thirty-seven lines are shown, one at a time. The first line 
measures one inch, the sectmd two inches, the third three inches, 
the fourth four inches, the fifth and each of the succeeding lines 
five inches. The subject looks carefully at a line, estimates its 
length, and indicates this length by placing a dot at the proper 
distance from a margin on a sheet of quadniled paper. He is then 
shown another line, and the process repeated until the last of the 
thirty^even lines has been judged. It is assiuned that the habit 
of expecting each succeeding line to be longer will be ^itablisfaed 
by the time the fifth line is estimated. Not only can one tell by 
the record the number of times the suggestion has held, but one 
can also measine the lines and discover the amount of the sug- 
gested error. 

Binet's method of treating the results is to measure the esti- 
mate of line 5 and also measure the longest estimate in the series, 
multiply the latter by 100 and divide by the former, and thus secure 
a coefficient of suggestibility. By this method 100 indicates an 
absence of si^gestibility, and this must be remembered in judging 
of the significance of the probable error. Binet's method is followed 
in this study. In addition the length of each of the thirty-two esti- 
mates was measured, and a coefficient of average positive suggesti- 
bility, a coefficient of average negative su^estibility, and a coef- 
ficient of average total si^gestibility (positive-negative) calculated. 
Binet's coefficient of greatest positive suggestibility seems to be 
the best index of suggestibility, as it ia the only one whose probable 
error is small enough to justify its use. It may be questioned 
whether this P. E. is small enough (a little mare than one third the 
mean. The coefficient of greatest positive suggestibility for the 
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twelve-year group is 142 (P. K 18.6), that for the fifteen-year group 
128 (P. E. 11.6). The difference in means is quite large— 14. Its 
probable error (P. E.m) is 3.00. It seems correct to infer that there 
is an age difference in favor of the fifteen-year group for this test. 
The results are presented in table I, Group Results. 

Test 5 aims to affect the judgment of length of lines by a purely 
personal suggestion. Forty lines are presented to the subject one 
at a time, and he is directed to indicate their length on quadruled 
paper just as in the previous test. Each of the forty lines is five 
inches in length. The first line is presented without comment, 
juBt before showing the second line the experimenter says in a casual 
way "The next Une is a httle longer," and before showing the third, 
"And the next is a tittle shorter." These remarks are repeated, 
longer and shorter on alternate lines, until forty have been shown. 
Bmet used only eighteen lines. He recorded the estimated length of 
the first line, and the differences in the estimated length of succeed- 
ing lines, noting whether the difference was or was not in acccvdance 
with the suggestion given; he also recorded the number of resistances. 
He called resistances, not only a judgment of "equal" but also all 
judgments which were the opposite of the suggestion. This is con- 
trary to his practice in test 2, where only equal judgments were con- 
sidered resistances. The writer is strongly of the opinion ihit the 
ctmtrary judgments are su^estions of a negative character, and by 
.so ccuuddering them the probable error is again materially reduced. 
Binet finds by averaging the errors for each line separately, that the 
group of children of the elementary primary school made less errors 
on the last lines than on the first, but that this did not occur with 
the group made up of children from the superior primary school. 
This difference between the group results he accounts tor by the 
fact that the older children made more accurate judgmente from the 
first. Binet finally established his classification upon the number of 
resistances, explaining that the measure is a conventional one. 
With bis subjects of the elementary primary schools, 25 in niunber, 
the resistances range from to 14, with the pupils of the superior 
primary school, 10 m number, the resistances range from to 12. 

In the present study the estimated length of the or^pnal line 
has not been recorded, neither have the differences in amounte of 
the suggested error with the succeeding lines. The judgment of 
each Une is recorded by a plus sign if it follows the suggestion, by 
a minus sign if it contradicts the su^estion, and by an equd, ugn 
if it entirely ignores the suggestion and estimates the line as equal 
to the preceding line. The number of suggested judgments are 
found by adding the plus and minus judgments. The mean, the 
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A. D., the S. D., the P. E., the C. and the P. E.„ have been calcu- 
lated for each age group for positive, negative and total suggesti- 
bility, and the D. M. and P. E.d have also been calculated for 
both kinds of suggestibility as well as their siun. Negative or con- 
trary judgments are more frequent among the fifteen-year-old than 
among the twelve-year-old boys, but the probable errors are so 
large that they invalidate any averages. The probable error is 
proportionally smaller for the positive suggestion averages, but only 
when positive and negative judgments are combined are the probable 
errors reduced sufficiently to support the means in a claim to con- 
sideration. The total suggestibility for the twelve and fifteen-year- 
old ^^ups is 31.3 and 30 respectively. The small difference of 1.3 
in favor of the fifteen-year-old group has a P. E.d of 1.69 which, of 
course, invalidates it. There is practicaUy no age difference for the 
two groups in this test. 

In the present study 40 lines were used instead of 18 and an 
attempt was made to ascertain whether the force of su^estion 
increased or diminished as the experiment progressed. The number 
of suggested judgments on each of the thirty-nine lines far each group 
was found, and curves plotted for these sums. It was seen that 35 
of the 40 subjects in the twelve-year group succumbed to the first 
suggestion and 31 to the last, and that the number varied between, 
never rising beyond 36 nor falling below 29. The curve for the 
fifteen-year group showed that 24 of the 30 subjects yielded to the 
first suggestion and 23 to the last. The number fell to 20 on the 
ninth line and rose to 26 on the twenty-sixth and thirty-first line, 
never exceeding these limits. Repetition in this experiment seemed 
to have little effect upon the force of the suggestion. 

Curves representing the number of suggested judgments on 
each of the last ten weights in test 1 for each group were also plotted. 
Of the twelve-year group 31 of 40 proved suggestible on weight 
number 6 and 33 on weight number 15. The limits were 29 sug- 
gested judgments for weight 10 and 36 suggested judgments for 
weight 8. Of the fifteen-year group 20 of 30 subjects were si^gest- 
ible for both weight 6 and weight 15; the limite were 19 suggested 
juc^nents for weight 6 and 26 for weight 10. Not one of the four 
curves plotted indicates that repetition either increases or diminishes 
the force of a suggestion. 

The sifting out process has left results which seem reliable from 
three of the five tests used, tests 1, 4, and 5. An age difference in 
suggestibility is indicated in only one of these, test 4. To discover 
whether suggestibility for one of these tests indicates 8iq;gestibility 
for the others, the twelve and fifteen-year groups for each test were 
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merged into onie group of seventy subjects, and the correlation coef- 
ficients for tests 1 and 4, tests 1 and 5, and tests 4 and 5 were calcu- 
lated by the "Product-Momenta" Method of Pearson (r= — 

n o, oa). 
The probable errora of each of these coefficients were also found — 

(P. E.,=0.6745 ^). 

Vn 
The results are: 

Tests land 4 r = 0.085 P. E., = 0.079. 

Tests 1 and 5 r-0.043 P. E., = 0.080. 

. Teats 4 and 5 r = 0.448 P. E.,=0,064. 

The only coefficient with a sufficiently small probable error is that 
between tests 4 and 5. 

It is of considerable interest that the only correlation coefficient 
found is that between two tests which, while they both aim to pro- 
duce a variation in judgments of visual stimuU, differ profoundly in 
method of effecting the suggestion. In test 4 the suggestion is 
made simply by an arrangement of material, in test 5 it is made by 
a verbal suggestion of the experimenter. On the other band there 
is no correlation between the results of test 1 and test 4 in which 
different sense fields are involved, althoi^h the method of effecting 
the suggestion depends entirely upcm a similar arrangement of the 
material in the two tests. This lack of correlation might be partly 
due to the fact that the amount of suggested error is considered in 
scoring test 4 and is not considered in scoring test 1. To eliminate 
this difference teat 4 waa scored by the same method used with teat 1 , 
goring entirely the amount of auggested error, and calculating the 
correlation coefficient on this basis. There was still an absence of 
correlation. These findinga are in accord with those of Scott and of 
Pearce, that there ia a relation between the degree of suggestibility 
and the sense stimulated. 

The results of the present study lead to the following conclu- 
sions: — ^that average boys of twelve and fifteen years of age are 
highly suggestible; that the difference in suggestibility due to the 
age difference between twelve and fifteen in average boys is slight; 
that to secure an estimate of an individual's suggestibility it would 
be well to use a series of tests each effecting the suggestion through 
stimulation of different senses; that repetition has little if any effect 
on the strength of a suggestion. 
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THE USE OF METHODS AND DEVICES. 

By Cabbis a. Ritteb, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

The special teaching which is being done by the writer aims to 
discover why children do not get on in school. It endeavors to stimu- 
late them to succeed, and especially to help the defective and 
deficient. 

Often the pupil continues in school but is tutored out of hours 
to keep him up with his classes. This is frequently done at the 
recommendation of the teacher, who is not supposed to do tutoring 
in addition to her regular school work. In such cases the teacher 
sends a written statement of what the child lacks, what sort of work 
he is doing in school, and what he is expected to cover in that term's 
work. At first she sends a daily statement of lessons but after the 
first week it usually fails to be sent. It would be difficult to deter- 
mine whether she loses interest, or thinks the special teacher can 
run alone on her own responsibility, or whether she conuders the teach- 
ing amounts to so little it is a waste of her time to send statements. 
At all events she accepts the word of the special teacher at the end 
of the term that all the ^vund has been covered which she desig- 
nated, and we infer that the pupil showed improvement in his school 
work. Sometimes the special teacher has the entire training of 
the child when he is unfit to be with normal children in school. 

First it is necessary to find out how little or how much the pupil 
knows and wherein lies the trouble. There are various ways of ascer- 
taining this. When one means is unsuccessful another is tried. 
Usually the first or sec<md written lesson shows the deficiencies but 
not always. Some children at the first lesson appear brighter than 
they really are, for they throw all their energies into making a good 
impression. Some are not accustomed to doing written work and 
hesitate over it. Some are nervous or excited in oral work, especially 
in reciting to a stranger and do even worse than usual. Also some- 
times they feel that the report given of them by teacher or parents 
when they were consigned to the tutor's care, showed them as hard 
cases who could not or would not learn. Naturally they are depressed 
l^ this feeling. To win the child's confidence first, then to teach 
him to have faith in his own ability and to req>ect himself is the 
work of the teacher. 

After years of experience one naturally looks tm physical defects 
(W) ,, I 
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that might cause the trouble when the child does not get on well at 
school. Often circumstances are found not conducive to study. 

Children who go auto-riding or upon long pleasure excursions 
all day Sunday are unfit for work Monday. They are, as they them- 
selves express it, "just dead," that is they are tired out and the 
brain is sluggish. Their fatigue affects their memory. They are 
irritable and easily get into quarrels. They have to drive them- 
selves to work, sometimes even their writing is shaky, like that of 
an elderly person. Driving oneself or being driven by a teacher is 
not conducive to good work, and little is accomplished. The child 
might just as well be sent home to rest or play. John used to come 
to school on Mondays completely used up. It was discovered finally 
that his Sunday afternoons were given to long drives in the car, 
followed by visiting and a heavy dinner. The strain told. 

Evening performances of all kinds and late hours, especially 
when the child has taken part in the entertaining, tend to lower the 
standard of work he can do next day. It may sound severe, but a 
child ought not to be out in the evening at all during the school week. 
Of the "movies" — ^judge for yourself! It is not easy to convince 
pvents that these activities have anything to do with poor lessons. 
They think the teacher is to blame if the child is not promoted, or 
the school board that devises too much work for their sensitive 
darlings. Here is a case in point. Mabel was not a poor student, 
in fact she could do fair work if she put time enough on it, but her 
mother had social ambitions. Night after night Mabel had to be 
driven to some church or social function that she might catch a 
desirable husband, for Mabel was in the High School. She begged 
to be allowed to stay at home to study, but pleadings were of no 
avail, she had to go or there was a scene. The mother called her 
an ungrateful, selfish child to be unwilling to further these worldly 
ambitions. Consequently Mabel barely made her grades, and the 
mother declared favoritism was shown by the teachers, for her daugh- 
ter was as bright as the honor students. The years have passed — 
Mabel is unmarried and with no definite profession, but having to 
earn her bread. 

Is there any known method of bringing the child to study 
profitably? Surely many of them. Of necessity the method varies 
according to the age, grade, and mental capacity of the child, also 
according to what is expected of him. If he is to keep up with a 
class in school, the work must conform somewhat at least with that 
being tai^ht there. With the defective, many devices are necessary 
and infinite patience on the part of parents and teachers over slow 
advances. 
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This being a specialty in teaching, the great point is to arouse 
interest by any method or mixture of methods. These are read 
about in magasines and books, then subjected to experiment. After 
a time one gets to know what is most likely to succeed but it is always 
well to watch for new suggestions. 

One idea becomes prominent in dealing with those children who 
have fallen behind a class, — OuU a lesson given to be done, mu^ be 
done. Work carried home to be done, brought incomplete with the 
smiling statement "I didn't do it, I didn't have time" or "I didn't 
know how" or "I went over to Jean's house and we got to playing 
games so I forgot my lessons' ' must be done for the next day before 
anything new is taken up. One educational writer sa^ the trouble 
is that children do not know how to obey, to do exactly what they 
are told. Never having to obey at home, they cannot do it at school. 
Generally speaking there is not very much use in sending work home 
to be done. It had better be done under the teacher's eyes, then we 
can avoid a great deal of waste in time and energy. 

Some children will lose their lesBOns. Bertha is good girl but 
she loses her papers, she never knows what lessons were assigned. 
She forgets what was said or loses the pages she bad marked. She 
is not sufficiently interested to remember the txmnection between 
tomorrow's lesson and today's, so as to be able to find it in the book. 
She is a trial — all teachers have seen her. She has not yet conquered 
her proclivity to lose things — her books, her sewing, her purse, her 
rubbers — she never knows where they are, but she is trying. Her 
mother has the same failing of losbg and letting things go half fin- 
ished. Can we blame the daughter? Loose papers are fastened to 
her history by means of patent-fasteners, and unless she loses her 
hiat(Hy, which is not improbable, they are there. In time we hope 
to teach her to take care of her possessions. 

In sharp contrast is Felicia, a little defective, who puts away 
all her materials before she goes. If she takes home a book, she 
remembers to bring it back next day. She never forgets material 
affairs, only her lessons, for her deficient mind cannot retain them. 

The task of the special teacher is to teach the child "to get a 
grasp on his work' ' as one principal expresses it. The teacher who has 
just graduated, or been at work only a few years, or who never inves- 
tigates but keeps on doing the same thing year after year, will tell 
just what to do and how to do it. But where one has been experi- 
menting and testing, say, for twenty years and has run up against 
all kinds of snags in the way of children and parente, one realises 
how little is known about the much discussed "child-study" and 
how much has yet to be learned. Many of the books written upon 
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this inexhaustible subject do not seem' to throw much l^t upon it. 
"The Backward ChUd" by Barbara Spofford Morgan gives many 
excellent devices and tests which, as she says, " do not require elabor- 
ate material nor invdve unusual methods. They are intoided to 
utilise the things that a child does every day and to make tbem 
serve the purpose of builidng up the mental faculties in which he 
is weak." She also states that any angle kind of training is not a 
cure-all, — "The individual difficulty is the thing and any device, 
fantastic or obvious, which tetads to remove that difficulty is the 
only cure worth ccmsideTing." 

With each individual tlie method may have to be different. 
A vimtor was present when a deaf mute was brought by her mother 
to see if she could be taught anything. The visitor heard much 
of the ctmversation with the mother. After they had gone, she 
became insistent to know what we were going to do, how we would 
begin the lessons. She was told, much to her di^ust, we did not 
know, it would depend entirely on how the thing woriced out. With 
the troubled child the first point is to become acquainted so be will be 
at his ease with the teacher. The plan of operation works it«elf out. 
When one thinks of the multitude of thmga there are to do to interest 
a child, it would not seem hard to find something with which to begin. 
DifT^ent things are tried until one fits the case of this particular 
pupil. 

The qwcial teacher has many books on all subjects, primers, 
readers, histories, arithmetics. English books — language and gram- 
mar proper. She has blocks, cards, colored paper, beads, crayons, 
dominoes, spelling books, sets of letters, toothpicks, pitcures, puz- 
zles, a great variety of thin^ and is getting more all the time. 

Children Uke to make something to illustrate their idea — draw 
pictures or cut paper — to help eiq^ress their meaning, their words 
seem to them inadequate. Sometimes these illustrati<ms are ^o- 
tesque and totally unlike the reality, but they seem to convey an 
idea in the child's mind. Sometimes if they portray some object 
with which the pupil is unfamiliar, the teacher may discover wherein 
lies the wrong impression given by the descripti<m the child has 
heard. One of the funniest thtoge ever seen was a set of drawings 
by a class of city children, many of them members of an orphanage 
family, showing a carrot, tops and tiny roots. Most of them knew 
a carrot only as seen in the markets, the results were queer yellow 
and green vegetables. 

The chOd's sense (rf proportion is also often sadly at fault. A 
little pupil was asked how luge a playmate was. She said, as large 
as a paste-board box which had held stockings. One did not need 
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to see the playmate to know this was no comparison. After a little 
training in relative sises, she could get it much nearer right. Little 
children may draw illustrations in their writing lessons, generally 
balls, and color them to learn the colors. They may be crude but 
when the child can get one fairly round, she is proud of it. There's 
nothing like a child's imagination to help out reality. 

Sometimes when the pupil has bad previous instruction it is 
advisable to take away the book with which he is to a degree familiar, 
and has studied with only a partial understanding and substitute 
an unknown book, because he may say when you designate a lesson, 
"Oh, yes, we had that, I know it' ' and so fail to study it, though he 
does not really know it thoroughly. You cannot interest him in it 
as you can in a new lesson though the new one is the same lesson with 
a new setting. This is especially true of language work. 

Arlene was a pupil during school vacation time. When asked 
to write a story about a picture or from an outline of a composition, 
she could not originate anything, but only write what the teacher or her 
schoolmates had said in class the term before. A book was sub- 
stituted, which she had never seen. Oral instruction, if things can 
can be told in a way to hold the child's attention, is often helpful for 
new words or names can be explained and illustraticms taken from 
common thlnga he has seen. 

No one has ever been able to expalin why children prefer stories 
about animals, especially those supposed to talk, to tales about real 
children. With the paper-bound books furnished by many educa- 
tional publMiing houses at five and ten cents each, one may get 
plenty of supplementary reading of the best quality. Current 
magazines often have pretty stories, too, and attractive pictures. 

Do not think because you like a book the child must perforce 
enjoy it. Tastes differ in persons of a like age and a child's opinion 
differs greatly from that of a grown-up, because of development and 
literary transition. Some stories have never been known to fail 
to interest. When the reading must be very simple, the children, 
especially the deficient ones, prefer "The Three Bears" to anything 
else. They read and reread it, yet they seem to never tire of it. 
Next perhaps comes the st<Hy of the " Goose that lud the Golden 
Eggs," which varies conuderably in the telling, and one child 
adores "Mother Hubbard." 

Charles B. Gilbert says that school readers contain much "silly, 
idle thoughts," that do not really train the child mind at all, except 
in leiuning the words. One of that variety appeared not long ago, 
such a jumble of words without any definite story was never met 
before. One was about a boy who went out and sat "on a wet, 
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mo6«[y rock," naturally he caught cold. " I think he waa a silly boy," 
said the little defective pupil, "anybody would knowbetter than that." 

Mr. Gilbert continues that there is "an abundance of available 
materia in the natural activities of children and in the delightful 
field of children's tore to equip any primer builder. Reading books 
from highest to lowest, should satisfy the two main desires behind 
all voluntary reading, getting information and finding enjoyment 

and in^iration Children should come to look upon a 

book as a treasure-house to be approached with ^ad anticipation." 

When one compares the old school and reading books of our 
ancestors with our modem works of art called readers, compares 
especially the famous New England Primer with its crude illustra- 
tions in which you could almost tell a tree from a man, it seems 
wonderful that any child felt interest enough in reading to persist 
in it. Yet one can get excellent results from a reader absolutely 
unillustrated — it is far better than one with pictures that do not 
tally with the reading matter, for children are quick to detect these 
incongruities. 

Standing before the book-shelves in our public libraries, we 
see the multitude of books upon child life and training, upon methods, 
upon every phase of the child problem, realise, too, the vastness of 
the subject. And yet, it may be questioned whether we are going 
to make, with all our investigations and our methods and devices 
in general, better men and women than those who absorbed education 
in the primitive "tittle red school-house," or the log cabin of the 
decade before. Some one has said, — "Discipline of mind and charac- 
ter is the first object, all else is secondary to character building." 

One thing we may strive to do, assisted by the physicians, to 
deal wisely with the backward, the defective, the wayward; throi^h 
a knowledge of his physical and mental misfortunes train him as far 
as possible to cease to be a burden to the conmiunity and to find 
some joy for himself in life. 
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EXPERIMENTING WITH CHILDREN UNDER THE 
GARY PLAN IN NEW YORK CITY 

By WiLLLui E Gradt, 
PvUic Schwd No. 64, Manhatian, N. Y. 

To say that New York City has been experimeDting with the 
Gary plan of school organization during the past year probably 
su^ests "carrying coals to Newcastle" or in current terms "carrying 
steel to Gary." The net outcome of the employment of Superin- 
tendent Wirt by the Board of Education during the school year just 
dosed, has been an increased interest in school matters by the parents 
at lai^e because of the propaganda carried on in different newspapers, 
an incomplete demonstrati<ni of the work, study, and play pro-am 
in two schools, — P. S. No. 45, located in the Borough of the Bronx, and 
P. S. No. 89 in the Borough of Brooklyn, — together with apaperorgan- 
isation for a group of additional schools in the Bronx, several of which 
have recently begun to operate although with inadequate equipment. 
In order that the schools thus organized may have the benefit of 
Superintendent Wirt's personal supervision, he has been re-engaged 
for the current year, not by the Board of Education but by the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment, which claims to see in the plan a 
means of effecting certain economies. 

Disregarding certain political aspects of the controversy due to 
the attempt of the city administration to arrogate to itself a control 
over educational policy for which there is no warrant either in the 
statute law or the legal decisions of the state, a brief survey of the 
situation and a statement of the mooted points in the plan may be of 
passing interest. 

As the records of Bluffton, Indiana, show no novel features of 
school administration other than a short lived attempt to lengthen 
the school year, it may be assumed that Superintendent Wirt devel- 
oped his theory of duplicate school organization after his appoint- 
ment in Gary, Indiana, that unique town created in 1906 by the decree 
of the United States Steel Corporation at a cost of $75,000,000. 
During the past ten years there has been developed in three of the 
nine schools in Gary (the Emerson, the Froebel, and the Jefferson), 
atype of organization which has aroused curiosity, commendation, and 
condemnation because of such features as 

(a) Enriched equipment, including shops, play^ounds, audi- 
toriums, studios, swimming pools. 
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(b) An altmutii^ or duplicate school program pennitting, and 
in fact necessitatii^, the accommodation of two schoob of a twelve 
years' apan in one building. 

(c) A type of prt^am which in terma of time and subject distri- 
bution enables the pupils to attend school at such times as will best 
conserve the co-ordination of the school and related social agencies 
such as the home, the chiuvh, the library and private teacher. 

(d) An alleged reduction of cost in equipment and mtuntenance 
insurii^ a twelve months' school year, a longer school day, prevoca- 
tional and vocational truning and a coK)rdination of social agencies 
at a cost either equal to or lees than the current cost in well organized 
school systems of admitted efficiency. 

As a result of a cursory inspection of the Gary schoob by the 
Mayor and the President of the Board of Education of this city in 
June, 1914, Superintendent Wirt was employed to advise concerning 
the feasibility of securing prevocational training for all pupils by means 
of a wider use of school facilities. After ctmsiderable vexatious delay, 
Superintendent Wirt was asaigaed to reKM-ganise two schools already 
mentitmed in which the congestion tended to make advisable a 
duplicate organisation such as is essential to the operation of the 
Gary Plan. To date both these demonstration schools are made- 
quately equipped to permit a real demonstrati<m of the so-called work, 
play, and study program. Moreover the group of twelve schools 
in the Bronx, several of which have just b^un to operate under the 
program, have not yet been completely equipped with the very 
limited additional play space, auditoriums and shop equipment 
which Superintendent Wirt has planned. 

What then shall be claimed for the experiment to date? 

The consensus of professional opinion is that the alleged econo- 
mies and the pedagogical merits of the plan are still open to serious 
question. For example, a committee of the Teachers' Council 
representative of all the teachers in the city and a Committee of 
Principals representing the principals of the city both reported that 
in view of the mcomplete character of the experiment, it would be 
inadvisable to attempt either to pass final judgment on the plan or to 
make the so-called dem<Mistration the basis of a claim for an extension 
of the scheme. While a real contribution to duplicate school organi- 
Eation, the Gary Plan has yet to demonstrate to the satisfaction of 
professional educators its stability, economy, and effectiveness when 
subjected to the exaction of conditions as they exist in New York 

aty. 

The instability of the plan is such that many are seriously per- 
plexed as to just what tu« its bauc administrative features. Thus in 
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Superintendent Wirt's report to the Board of Education of July, 
1915, and in a public address delivered in June of that year, Super- 
intendent Wirt advocated a teacher for each class in the school 
o^anisation; two principals in each duplicate school; 120 square 
feet of play space per pupil; co-ordination of school and church by 
means of a certain method of programming the school day; and 
prevocational training through maintenance work done in connection 
with the school plants. More recently he estimated that the city 
system could be reorganised on the basis of his program in six month's 
time at a maximum cost of $6,000,000. 

At the present time he either specifically recommends or his 
practice and plans c<Hiform to the followii^: He saves 10 per cent of 
the number of teachers hitherto employed; asks for one principal in 
each duplicate school oi^anication even though that be in excess of 
3000 children; plans for only 40 square feet of play space per pupil; 
states that the cos)rdination of school and church is unessential and 
poedbly inadvisable; and provides industrial training but does not 
limit it either in amount or method to the opportunities such as a 
nuuntenance plan can afford. Although the Board of Superintendants 
has not yet submitted a final report on the problem of the cost of the 
re-oi^anization of schools in congested districts on the work, study 
and play pn^ram, it is stated on good authority that the estimated 
cost of such changes will be (15,000,000. 

Such kaleidoscopic changes in the fundamental aspects of the 
scheme, recc»nmended by certain sealous advocates as a panacea for 
school ills and recommended even by the Mayor and the Controller 
as a basis for the re-organization of the entire New York school system, 
make the judicial reflect on the possibility of the irreparable damage 
that may be done through a chaotic reconstruction based on a rela- 
tively novel plan of school organization that is as yet untried in a 
school system of any city with a population of 300,000 inhabitants. 

Open to serious dispute are the economies alleged to be possible 
under the Gary plan. No sane person will hold that economy is out 
of place in school management. If, however, economy means placing 
the dollar above the needs of the children, educators who fail to enter 
a vigorous protest are recreant to their duty. It is important to 
examine the economies which are said to be posuble. These are — 

1. Two schools may be housed in one building. Apparently this 
saves part of the cost of an additional site and building and results 
in a decrease in the cost of maintenance. 

2. The duplicate school organization may be administered on 
the basis of the "Model 72 Class Prt^ram" which requires but one 
principal and permits a 10 per cent reduction in the teaching staff. 
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This reduction is made possible by massiDg pupils under a limited 
number of teachers in the auditorium and the playground, by distri- 
buting class units as monitors, as teacher assistants, or as pupil 
helpers in the shops and laboratories and by sending classes, for part 
of the school day, to various neighborhood agencies. 

3. The school equipment may be maintained in proper repair 
through the joint labor of the shop teacher, and pupil assistants. 
By this device the salary of the instructor is offset by his productive 
work and is therefore not a salary charge but a chai^ against the 
fund for the maintenance of building and equipment. 

4. The school day is lengthened one hour or 20 per cent without 
additional cost and with a reduction in the number of teachers. 

5. Such agents as tenant officers and home visitors may be 
dispensed with and the work of investigating truancy and unsatis- 
factory conditions affecting pupils' welfare can be assigaed to teachers. 

It is aside from my purpose to argue the converse of these pnqjo- 
sitions at any length, but I will suggest the following facts: 

1. Superintendent Spaudling of Minneapolis found, despite the 
low wage given to both teachers and principals, despite the mainten- 
ance plan of industrial training and the various other devices already 
enumerated, that the per capita cost of schooling in Gary as the 
schools were being operated at the time of his visit was 38 per cent 
higher than m his own system. 

2. According to Superintendent Wirt's frank admission the 
" Model 72 Class Program " is the fruit of fifty earlier programs origi- 
nated durir^ the past ten years. The acceptance of it involves 
features, which although apparently economical may be expensive 
indeed if interpreted in terms of child life. Up to the time the pro- 
gram was presented Superintendent Wirt bad very limited experience 
with a type of unit school large enough to permit the use of a "72 
Class Program " and the reduction in the number of principals, teachers, 
and accoflunodations are based on theory rather than practice. 
Furthermore, part of the plan calls for the vacation of 200 old buildings 
and the resultant introduction of duphcate schools in organisations 
ah^ady too large. Such radicalism suggests that due consideration 
be ^ven to Professor McMurry's recommendation in the "Report 
of the Committee on School Inquiry" that the present tendency to 
increase the size of schools should be checked and a desirable size 
should be agreed upon for the future, possibly not exceeding approxi- 
mately thirty teachers. Superintendent Wirt himself admits "that 
cities can finance adequate work, study and play programs, (ndy when 
all the facilities of the community for the work, study and play of the 
child are properly co-ordinated with the school." He admits more- 
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over that aihce the independent Bocial agencies represented by the 
libraries, churches, and settlement houses are not yet co-ordinated with 
the school, all classes programmed for out of school periods must 
necessarily be accommodated by the school itself even though an 
increase in coat is thus involved. 

3. None of the schools re-organized by Superintendent Wirt 
are making any serious attempt to apply the maintenance scheme so 
as to provide prevocational training and at the same time keep the 
school in proper condition. In all cases the salary of the shop 
instructor is a charge against the general salary fund. 

4. In the schools in which the operation of the longer school day 
has been observed, it is obvious that the time lost through depart- 
mental changes within and without the building more than offset the 
additional hour. Moreover the additional hour is practically on an 
optional basis and when the facilities are not ample or do not meet 
with the approval of the parents in the neighborhood, the retention 
of the children at home has led to a reduction rather than a length- 
ening of the school day. 

5. The substitution of the teacher for the trained social worker, 
either truant officer or home visitor, is in keepii^ with other sugges- 
tions whose value has never been proved. 

Many of the educational features of the Gary plan are either 
novelties in elementary education whose value is unknown or features 
concerning the value of which school men are in serious doubt. The 
proposed innovations to which most serious objection has been raised 
are the following: 

1. The constant use throughout the school day of. all parts of 
the equipment such as gymnasium, swimming pool, auditorium. 
However desirable it may be to have these facilities it does not 
necessarily follow that it is best for the pupils to use them 
at all hotu^ of the day. For example: the assignment of a first grade 
class of six year old children whose day begins at 8:30 to the play- 
ground for the first period and to the auditorium for the second period 
would seem to be emphasizing the use of the equipment at the 
expense of the real needs, mental and physiological, of the child. 

2. The departmental plan of teaching for all grades, involving 
approximately forty minute changes of teachers, room, and subject 
matter for all pupils including the little tota of the lowest grades, in a 
school day extending from 8:30 to 3:50. Extended experience in the 
schools of this city with a departmentalized scheme of instruction 
limited to the mature pupils of the 7th and 8th school years has not 
led to a general adoption of the plan because of such generally 
recognized limitations as lessened disciplinary control, lack of personal 
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influence and overempbaais on instruction in subject nutter at the 
expense of those finer influences that really constitute the art of 
teaching. 

3. The assignment of pupils for extended daily periods as moni- 
tors in halls, auditoriums, and classrooms in order to effect certain 
economies in the teaching fwce. May it not be ai^ed that the value 
of such aaaignments as contrasted with intensive instruction under 
a skilled sympathetic teacher is certainly a matter open to debate. 

4. The promiscuous grouping of younger and older children who 
work in auditorium, laboratories, and shops in apite of the obvious 
difficulties of securing seats capable of accommodating both a first 
grade child and an eighth grade child, and the desirability of having 
homogeneous pupil groui» to insure economy in the instruction 
process. 

5. The paternalistic scheme of extending the school day of all 
children young and old from 8 :30 to 3 :50 and compellii^ the pupils 
of the so-called aeccmd or Y school to do intensive mental work late 
in the forenoon and late in the afternoon. The crux of the duplicate 
school problem is the Y school which must be proven to be the equal 
or superior of the ordinary well equipped single type of school. If 
all our experience shows that the best time for doii^ intensive mental 
work is not only between the hours of 9 M) and 3 :00 but also the best 
time within these limits is the early morning and the early afternoon : 
mental work late in the morning and late in the afternoon is at a 
disadvantage. Again, any duplicate school organization based an the 
sl(^;an that "Each parent can have the kind of school he wants" 
ctmceab the specious assumption that 50 per cent of the parents 
will choose the Y school, a choice hardly possible as soon as they become 
aware of the limitations of the Y program. 

6. The device of dividing the school year into semesters during 
which special subjects are taught for a third of the year and then 
dropped for the remainder of the year, is a novelty in elementary 
education, the value of which has yet to be proven. 

7. The substitution of out«ide activities in the home, chiutih, 
studies of private teachers, social centers and libraries as equivalent 
to regular school activities, although such agencies are beyond the 
control of educational authorities. 

8. The substitution of casu^, unorganised shop instruction 
based on the maintenance theory for the type of organised, sequential 
instruction given to mature children in the vocational and prevoca- 
ticmal schools throughout the country, in most of which productive 
work is done, but in which the doing of jobs is incidental to the 
instruction and training of pupil workers. 
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Despite the fact that the consensus of opinion is that sufficient 
time has not elapsed to permit a proper evaluation of the work in 
the two schools that Superintendent Wirt organised, City Superin- 
tendent Maxwell assisted by his chief statistician, Mr. Burdette 
Buckingham, conducted tests in March and in June, 1915, which 
included the two schools administered on the Gary plan and a group 
of so-called control schools organized in the ordinary way. The 
examinations were in fundament&l subjects: arithmetic, spelling, 
English, grammar, geogrt^hy, and history, and were intended to test 
the increment of progress made by the pupils between the dates 
indicated. The results are given in the following tabulation : 



UIPROVKMENT IN ALL SUBJECTS BY ORABBa. 

BABED ON TBX NmiBEB OF PCPILS WHOSE SCOBBB WERE BETTER IN 

THE nNAL THAN IN THE INITIAL TEST. 



Gnde 


..»»»».< 


«O»»0L.»>.» 1 


Fopibii 


No. who 
inptoTtd 


Ptrwt 
who 


Popibb 
boUiMa 


No. who 


PB«t 

Who 


7A 

7B 

8A 


1,541 
1,366 
1,216 
1,126 

5.249 


830 
770 
686 
640 

2,935 


54.4 
66.4 
66.4 
66.8 

65.9 


4,702 
4,114 
3,894 
3,591 

16,301 


2,824 
2,S7l 
2,297 
2.117 

9,809 


60.1 
62.5 
59-0 
59.0 

60.2 


AUgradea 



The City Superintendent states, "While I would be the 
last to claim that this test is final or that it renders an effective decis- 
ion i^ainst the Gary system for this city, it is fair to say that it ruses 
a strong presumption against the general introduction of the Gary 
system into this city." Mr. Buckingham says, "Meanwhile, the 
Gary plan is on the defensive and it is inevitable that it should be. 
It is a new system, expressive of a new creed: it sets up new prin- 
ciples based upon new educational values. It is an important attempt 
to put into practice theories which are already accepted. But it 
will have to prove itself superior as a working program to the system 
which it seeks to supplant." 

Finally if io order to secure a proper perspective we disregard the 
New York situation, ignore the adverse criticisms of the superintend- 
ents of Elizabeth, N. J., and Syracuse, N. Y., and turn to other locali- 
ties in which the plan has either been adopted in whde or in part, 
a number of mteresting facts are brought to light which do not bear 
out the claims of its advocates. In not one of these communities 
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is either the extent or the mode of adoption such as to warrant a 
belief that the Gary plan is in anything but an experimental stage. 
Sewickly, Pa., has a school population of about 800, all housed in one 
building; New Castle, Pa., has a limited ^plication of the plan in 
four buildings; Winnotka, 111., Troy, N. Y., and Los Angeles, Cal., 
have adopted the plan in one school. Kansas City follows the plan 
in two of her seventy-two schools, but after a trial of two years is 
unwilling to give any judgment as to its value. Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and Cleveland have not adopted nor do they contemplate adopting 
Superintendent Wirt's theories, and this fact is doubly s^nificant, 
since the educational problem io these cities is comparable, both in 
magnitude and complexity, with that of New York. 

Whether, then, the Gary plan be regarded either from the stand- 
point of stability or of economy or of the novel pedagt^cal features 
that seem to be integral to it, or in the light of its limited adoption by 
various conununities, the inevitable conclusion ia that it is as yet 
only an experiment, neither superior nor even equivalent to the best 
program of the orthodox type. But what shall we say to those 
enthusiasts who regard the Gary plan as the last word in educational 
practice? A touch of idealism, or a spirit of generous enthusiasm 
frequently makes appreciaticm march far in advance of achievement. 
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REVIEWS AND CRITICISM. 

Varialiom in the Gradet i4 High School Pupil». By CI&reDce Tniman Griiy, 
A.M. Educational Psychology Monographs, No. 8. Baltimore; War- 
wick and York, 1913. 

Mr. Gray, an instructor in the department of education of the University 
of Texas, presents "a relatively simple method by means of which any high 
school principal can study the condition of the grading in his own school and 
take due steps to remedy the faulta that be may find." 

"The specific problem," the author explains, "is concerned with the reia- 
live ttandint of pupils in the c^erent years of the high-echool curriculum, as 
indicated by their marks and grades. Suppose a pupil at the end of the first 
year haa a mark of 80 points (per cent), then our first problem is to determine 
whether this pupil's mark for the other three years remains near 80 points or 
goes up or down. Again, we may give the problem a somewhat different turn 
by using relative position rather than points. If we divide any class into five 
equal parts, putting the highest grades in the first quintile, our prt^lem would 
be to determine whether any given pupil does or does not remain in the same 
quintile throughout the four years." 

Although later in the book Mr. Gray ex)^ains the individual causes tw 
variation in the case of fourteen pupils personally known to him, he would in 
general refer variations in grade entirely to eccentricities in the marlfing Jt 
seems to be his theory that while teachers are "human, all too human," their 
pupils have the inhuman constancy of well regulated little clacks. It is not 
surpriaing, therefore, that he overlooks specific interest in mathematics, language, 
or science, and the effect of such interest in producing steady or erratic habits 
of work. Quite without asking whether a taste for mathematics (or its reverse, 
a special distaste for figures) is to be expected to occur more or lees frequently 
than a gift for some other branch of the curriculum, he asserts, "There is no 
obvious reason why pupils should make a higher variation in one subject than 
another." 

For the purposes of this monograph, grades were obtained for groups of 
approximately twenty-five students in EngUsh, History, Mathematics, Latin, 
Modem Languages, and Science, from each of ten public high schools, two in 
Chicago and eight in Indiana. "In the averages, the greatest variation is in 
Science, with English next. The large variation in Science can possibly be 
explained by the fact that the material used in the different years is unrelated. 
. . . The large variation in English seems to be due in a large degree to the 
erratic grading of this department in many of the schools." 

Mr. Gray assumes that "a teacher gives grades to the individuals of her 
class in order to communicate to them her estimates of their ability"; but he 
concedes, "of course the term ability means something very different in English 
from what it does in mathematics," and here again he offers a bare statement 
with no hint of the discussion that has raged around these two moot questions. 
He shows the "curve of error" as the curve for the probable distribution of 
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ability, but be naively omite to correct it for eliminatioD or for the distribution 
of grades above the paaaiag mark of 70. From a study of 8909 gradsB at Hai^ 
vard College he finds that the percentage of etudenta falliiig into the five quia- 
tilee was 7, 20, 42, 21, and 7 respectively, and he apparently regards this as sub- 
Btantiating the regular form of the uncorrected and unskewed curve. 

The moet interesting pages in the book are those which give results obtained 
by having six different teachers grade independently the same sets of papers, 
devea in mathematics and twenty in KngtiBti, and comparing the grades to find 
the variations. They were all "highly trained experts in high-s(^ool work (not 
college Utaohen), so that if the grading of any one stood alone, no one would 
question the validity of the grades." Thoughtful students of educational prob- 
lems will hardly be willing to follow Mr. Gray U» his abrupt conclusion, "Teach- 
en' marks are essentially unreliable." They may none the lees heartily endorse 
his opinion that "There is urgent need of a standard which can be used by dif* 
ferent schools, different departments, and by different teachers." Many edu- 
cators believe that such standards are being set by the Courtis tests, and by 
other t«0ts of esoetlence like the Hill^os composition scale, and the Ayres spell- 
ing scale, all of which Mr. Gray fails to mention. 

Who U Imam? By Stephen Smith, A.M., M.D., LL.D. N. Y.: The Mao- 

miUan Co., 1916. Pp. 285. 

The immediate and obvious aaswer to the question is, "No one or every one." 
Dr. Smith's own conviction is, "There can be no hard and fast lines drawn 
between large numbers of the sane and insane." In reporting a converaatton 
between himself and an insane woman, he oomM close to a satisfactory definition 
of insanity when he says to her, "You, of course, are insane, fw this reason, the 
law provides that only insane persons shall be confined in asylums for the insane, 
while the sane are rigidly excluded. Now, as between you and me, you are 
legally confined in this asylum, and I am legal^ excluded; therefore, when you 
called upon me for a decimon as to who is insane, you or I, I could jnromptty 
and truthfully say, why you, of course, are insane." Having gone so nearly 
far enough, Dr. Smith turns aside from his quest for definition, and asserts that 
the term insanity "defines nothing and cannot be defined; it can <mly be 
explained." 

The promise of explanation is not fulfilled. The book is mainly a collec- 
tion ctf gossippy and entertaining anecdotes about insane persons, trials of insane 
criminals, and the care of insane in aq'lums. At the end, the extreme brevity 
of his bvatment of eugenics in relation to insanity causes the author to make 
some loose statements, like this, — "The best scholars in the public schools often 
oome from the homes of the illiterate, who are popularly claeeed as feebleminded." 

Had Dr. Smith called his book, "Memoirs of an ex-State Commissiotter in 
Lunacy," the fitness of things would have been served, and students of psychiatry 
would not be misled into expecting tbat the book would contain material of 
scientiGc or diagnostic value. 
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Eighlh JnnuoJ Meeting oj the National Committee for Merttal Hygiene. 

At tbe eighth Annual Meeting of the NKtiimal Committee for Mental Hygiene 
held February 2d at the Hotd Biltmore in New York City, Mr. Otto T. Bannard, 
the Treaaurer, announced that the Rockefeller Foundation had donated to the 
National Committee $22,800 for carrying on aurveys of the core of the insane 
in sixteen etatee during the present year. 

The report of Mr. Clifford W. Beerg, the secretary, showed that the move- 
ment for oonsernng the mental health and for improving the core of the insane 
and fed>leminded haa grown in a remarkable way. Societiee for mental hygiene 
are now at work in Connecticut, Illinois, New York, Massachusetts, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Soutb Carolina, the District of Columbia, Alabama, Louisiana, 
and California. During the present year societies will be organised in Michigan, 
Rhode Island, Minnesota, Indiana, South Carolina, Tennessee and Texas. The 
fi''ftn«iftl reaouroes of tbe National Committee and state agencies have also 
increased, until now about twenty.^ve times as much is being expended on this 
sort of mental h^iene work as was spent in 1908, when the first society was 
founded. 

Dr. Walter £. Fernald, Superintendent of the State School for Feebleminded 
at Waverley, Massachusetts, presented a plan which had been adopted by the 
Subcommittee on Mental Deficiency, of which he is chairmao, for popular 
education, extensive surveys, and researches in this subject. Demands for 
advice r^arding institutional provisions, special classes for backward children 
and psychological examinations in the children's courts. Dr. Femald said, had 
been received from all parts of the country and it was felt that this movement 
to deal more adequately with the problem of the feebleminded could be greatly 
helped by the some Icind of authoritative advice and aid which is being pven on 
behalf of the insane. A strong ^>peal was mode by Dr. PemaM for special 
funds to meet the increased demands for this kind of work. Dr. William L. 
Russell, Medical Superintendent of Bloomingdale Hospital, described how the 
work of the National Conunittee is conducted under the supervision of an Execu- 
tive Committee, all experts in different fiekls of mental hygiene. 

Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, the Medical Director of the Committee, gave an 
account of tbe surveys of the care of the insane which had been carried on during 
the year in South Carolina and in Texas and announced that similar studies, each 
conducted by expert alienists, are under way or about to be undertaken in Cali- 
fornia, Tennessee, Missouri, Illinois, North Dakota, Indiana, and the District 
of Columbia. Attention was called to the striking change of attitude on the part 
of those charged with the care of the insane who not only permitted but welcomed 
such expert studies of tJieir facilities for dealing with mental diseases. In the 
course of a moving description ot the BufTeringB of the insane oonfined in county 
ahndmusM, jails, and poor-farms, Dr. Salmon express e d the belief that the surveys 
which have been made passible by the appropriation of the Rodcefeller Founda- 
(29) ,, I 
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tioD wiU reault in the compkto aboDdoament of this t^pe of neglect within the 
next few yeora. The steady dechne since 1880 in the number of persons in ahns- 
housee is due, he said, m large part to the increaeiiig provision in hospitals for the 
insane. And with the acceleration of thie movement and increased provision for 
the fe^leminded, the end of the amall town or ooimty poor-farms is in sight. 
It was shown that 1668 such institutions, each with less than twenty-five inmates, 
existed in the United States, all serving no useful purpose but, on the contrary, 
inviting the improper detention of the insane and the feebleminded. The most 
encouraging feature of Dr. Salmon's retort was an account of the increasing 
interest in securing [wycbopathic hoqtitals for all large cities in which the earliest 
and most efficient treatment can be provided for acute and recoverable cases of 
mental disease. Such hoqiitals, each with its out-patient departments and 
psychological clinics for children, exist in BostMi, Baltimore, and Chicago, as well 
as in several smaller citie^ while New York is still unprovided with auch an insti- 
tution. 

The following offioers for the ensuing year were elected: Dr. Lewellys F. 
Barker, Preaident; Vice Presidents, Dr. Charles W. EUot and Dr. William U. 
Welch; Treasurer, Otto T. Bannard; Medical Director, Dr. lliomas W. Sabnon; 
Secretary, Clifford W. Beers; Executive Committee, Dr. At^pist Hoch (chairman), 
Dr. George Blumer, Prof. Stephen P. Duggan, Dr. William Mabon, Dr. William 
L. Russell and Dr. Lewellys F. Barker; Finance Committee, Prof. Rusmll H. 
Chittenden (chairman), Otto T. Bannard, Dr. Henry B. Pavill, and William J. 
Hoggson; Committee on Mental Deficiency, Dr. Walter £. Femold (chairman)i 
Dr. L. Pierce Clark, Prof. E. R. Johnstone, Dr. C. S. Little, Dr. A. C. Rogers. 

Proper Food for Young CAiUren. 

Simple bills of fore, helpful recipes, and practical directions for the prepara- 
tion of foods for children between three and six years of age on contained in 
Farmers' Bulletin 717, "Food for Young Children," just issued by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, and written by Candine L. Hunt, under the direo- 
- tJon of Dr. C. F. Langworthy, Chief of the Office of Home Economics. It is 
issued at this time as a co-operative contribution to the " Baby Week " campaign 
conducted by the Children's Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor. 

The author has carefully avoided the use of all technical dietary terms or 
systems of grouping, and has so classified foods that any mother can meet the 
following definition of a satisfactory diet for a httle child: 

"A little child 3 to 8 years of sge who is carefully fed in accordance with 
his bodily needs (as theee ore now understood) receives every day at least one 
food from each of the following groups: 

"1. Milk and dishes made chiefly of milk (most important of the group as 
i«gards children's diet); meat, fish, poultry, eggs, and meat sub- 
stitutM. 

"2. Bread and other cereal foods. 

"3. Butter and other wholesome fats. 

"4. Vegetables and fruits. 

"5. Simple sweets." 
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The rvlation of food to the condition of the bowck is ao important matter- 
Grains, particular^ those containing the outer or branny layers or coats, are 
laxative; so, too, are such mildly acid fruits as apples, ofangee, and grapefruit. 
So far, therefore, as prevenUng constipation is concerned, coarm grains and 
mildly acid fruits serve the same purpose. 

The basiB of a child's diet should be clean whole milk — at least a quart a 
day. Such milk, in additicm to water conttuns about half a cupful of the very 
best food subetancM — butterfat, milk sugar, lime, and other materials needed 
by the child to make muscle, bones, and teeth. In addition miUc contains a 
substance thought to promote growth by helping the body make good use of 
other foods. Where good whole milk is not obtainable, clean, freeh skim milk 
supplies these aubetances with the exception of the butterfat, and is, of course, 
preferable to dirty or questionable whole milk. Milk, however, contains very 
little iron, and therefore spinach and other green v^etables and egg yolks, which 
are rich in iron, combine well with milk. 

The child should drink the milk with the chill token off, or should cotuume 
his full quart a day with coeals and in milk toast, cocoa, milk soups and st«ws, 
in cereal puddings, egg-and>milk puddings, custards, junkets, or simirie ice 
creams. Milk stews may be made with vegetablea or fish, or to vary the diet 
these things can be combined with cream sauce and served on milk toast. The 
bulletin gives a large number of recipes for the preparation of various milk 
dishes which will he^ children consume the requisite amount of milk without 
growing tired irf this valuable food. 

Well-baked bread and thoroughly cooked breakfast cereals are both good 
for children, and with milk should make up a large part of the diet. Bread and 
cereal mushes are to a certain extent interchangeable, hut neither can take the 
place of milk, meat, eggs, fruits, and vegetables. The yeast-raised bread given 
to young children should be at least a day old or should be toasted or twice 
baked. 

Under the heading "Meat, Fish, Poultry, Eggs, and Meat Substitutes," 
the author says: "In scone families children do not get enou^ meat and eggs; 
in others they get too much. A good general rule commonly followed is to give 
a child two years old or over an egg every otlier day and about the same amount 
(two ounces) of meat, fish, or poultry on the intervening days. Where meat is 
omitted, care must be taken to see that other suitable foods take its place — 
preferably an extra amount of milk and eggs." 

FVied meats should not be given to a child, because they are likely to be 
overcooked and tough and also because the fat may be scorched and thus changed 
in composition. Scorched fat is almost certain to be hurtful to chiUren. Meat 
is beet given as broiled oht^ meat or in nmple meat stews combined with veg- 
etables. Poultry may be boiled and served with rice. When roasted, only the 
tender portitais should be fed. Hi^ly seasoned stuffing or rich gravy should 
not be given to a young child. 

Dried and other fish, and oysters, may be used in milk stews. WelUioiled 
fish is good for variety. Eggs must not be overcooked or they are likely to cause 
indigestion. The beet way to cook egp is to poach or coddle them. 

Fat is an important part of the food of children. There is mote than an 
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oimoe of fat (at least 2}^ level tableepooofuls) in a quart of whole milk. If the 
healthy child ie giveo a quart of miUc, has butter on hie bread, and meat ot an 
egg once a day, he gets enough fat, and that which he receives ia in whotesome 
form. It is well, tha«fore, not to give such fatty foods as pastry, fried meats 
and vegetabLes, and doughnuta or rich cakes. 

V^etables and fruits are grouped together because they are similar in that 
both supply iron, lime, and other mineral matters, and also mild acids. Veg- 
etables are an important but often a neglected part of the child's diet. They 
should be served at least onoe a day, as they help to keep the boweb in good con- 
dition. Pruita are important for their flavoring, tor their laxative efTeets and 
doubtless for other reaaons, and should be served in some form at least onoe a 
day. Fruit juices and the pulp of cooked fruit, baked appln and peara, and 
stewed prunes, are the safest. The child should not be allowed to eat the skins 
unteas they have been made very tender by cooking. 

Sugar is a desirable part of the diet, provided it is given in simple sweets 
and not allowed to take the place of other foods and spoil the child's appetite. 
Simple sweets are such Ihinp aa lump sugar, maple sugar, srupe, honey, and 
plain candy, and those foods in which sugar is onnbiiied in simple forms with 
fruit juices (in lemonade, water ice, jelly, ete.), with flour or starch as in plain 
cakes (cup cake, sponge cake, cookies), and with fruit as in jams, marmaladee, 
and other preserves. 

Harvard Teachen' Auociation. 

The twenty^th annual meeting of the Harvard Teachers' Associatim 
was held in Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston University, on Saturday, March 11, at 
2:30 p. M., followed by the annual dinner at the Brunswick Hotel at 0:30. The 
topic for discussion at both the afternoon meeting and the dimier was "Educ»- 
titm and Natimal Life." The dinner was given by the Association and the 
Overseers' Committee for the Division of Education, in honor of Professor Paul 
H. Hanus. Professor Hanus b^an his teaching at Harvard University in 1891, 
and founded the Harvard Teachers' Association in the same year. In recog- 
nition of his leadership and influence a number of local and national educational 
societies were represented at the dinner and participated in arranging it. 
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WEIGHTS AND SCHOOL PROGRESS. 

Bt Fslix Abnold, Ph.D., 
Principal PvUic School No. SO, New York City. 

What does it profit a child if he be classified and grouped, aided 
and supervised, studied and investigated, and stUI is unable to pro- 
gress, may, in fact, be able to do little more than mark time? No 
matter how elaborate a school system, no matter how elegant a 
curricultmi, the fact must be kept in mind, as Dr. Johnson pointed 
out, that a child can be taught no faster than he can team; and, to a 
great degree, he can leam only as fast as he can grow, not only 
mentally, but also physically. Before anything else can be done for 
the child, he must be properly nourished and fed. 

We prate glibly about the sound mind in the sound body, but 
shake our heads when the feeding of children in school is su^ested. 
We prepare overage tables and praise or condemn accordin^y, but 
we fail to inquire whether or not the hand of fate has not been laid 
on a field over which we claim to have full control. No matter how 
we may strive to improve the school standing of the child, there is a 
check which says, "Thus far shalt thou go," and this check is the 
physique of the pupils. A casual glance at the weights of children 
of the same age in the different grades will convince one that almost 
automatically, the place of the child in the school is determined by 
his physique, and that a child will progreaa more rapidly according 
to his increase in weight. 

In any examination of grade-weight tables, a few cautions must 
be kept in mind, and a few popular fallacies must be disregarded. 
It is a common experience in the classroom, that usually the Bmallest 
pupils are the brightest. This does not mean that therefore the pupils 
most underweight are the brightest. The pupils may be sm^ for 
the grade, but when comipared with other pupils in the school who 
are of the same age, it will be found that relative to pupils in the 
lower grades, such pupils are heavio*. The larger pupils in the grade 
may be dull, but (1), they will be found to be much older than the 
rest of the children, and (2) they will usually weigh less than chil- 
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dreii of the same age in higher grades. The amall bright pupils are 
small for the grade, but large for the age, while the large dull pupils 
are large for the grade, but small for the age, this rule holding in 
almost all cases. A second point may not be so clear. The light 
pupils who are usually undergrade are variations from the nonoal. 
They are variations in the minus direction. They are lighter than 
they should be. In the same manner, the huge, ox-like children 
found in the lower grades are also variations from the normal. These 
are variations in a plus direction. Using the wider category, varia- 
tion from the normal, it may be said that pupils who vary greatly 
from the normal in weight, will usually be found to be undergrade. 
Where larger averages are in question, these overweight pupils, 
however, do not occur in sufficient number to overbalance the num- 
ber of underweight children. Where the numbers are large, the 
underweight pupils will, on the averi^, be found in the lower 
grades. 

In 1909 I began to weigh the children of one school, and was 
able to continue the work in three other schools. These schools are 
designated schools A, B, C, D, the letters s^^ying simply the order 
in which the weighing was done during a number of terms. The 
letters are not ratings. I measured the weights and the standing 
heights of the pupils, and tabulated them by (1) grade, (2) sex, 
(3) nationality, and (4) school year. The measiuements were taken 
in each school at relatively the same time, so that for purposes of 
comparison, tiie figures hold. The parentage of the children was 
recorded as Italian, Irish, German, Syrian, and miscellaneous. 
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If it is true that the school pr(^re83 of children is determined in 
large meaaure by their weights, it must follow that the school which 
has the heavier and better nourished children will show the best 
results in the matter of school pn^p^ss and instruction, ol^er condi- 
tions remaming the same. It must follow that unlras the physical 
bases in the two schools are the same, results of similar value can not 
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be obtained. It is extremely convenient for a Bupervtsor to apply 
to the Bchools the political formula, "All men are created equal," 
and to hold that there is little difference in pupils, and that where 
results or progress are not up to some arbitrary standard, the teacher 
must necessarily be at fault. But let us see. If we consider only 
the physical bases, and compare the weights of only the Italian boys 
in schools A, B, and C, we find that school B has the heaviest Italian 
children. We should be led to infer that school B has also the better 
Italian material, and will show greater progress. If we look at 
table III we see that this is so. In this table I have distributed the 
number of pupils for each age-year by grade, and noted the per- 
centage of such pupils in the grade. For example, take the eleven- 
year-old boys in the three schools. School A has 38, school B has 
44, and school C has 26. The first group averages 67.1 pounds, 
the second, 70.7 pounds, and the third, 64.3 pounds. The percentage 
distribution shows that the heaviest group has 61.3 per cent of 
the pupils below the grade 53, while the next group has 84 per cent 
below this grade. The lightest group is not in the running at all: 
it shows all of its eleven-year-olds below the fifth school year. As 
school D contains mostly Syrian pupils, a comparison involves the 
added factor of nationality, and is vitiated to that extent, but even 
here the comparison holds in most cases. The heavier pupils fill the . 
higher grades, and the school which has the heavier pupils has most 
of these pupils in the higher grades, when compared with the other 
schools. 

Comparing the girls of the different schools, one finds the 
same state of affairs, namely, that the heavier girls, on the average, 
are in the higher grades, and that the school which has the heavier 
pupils has a larger per cent in the higher grades. Detailed figures 
are given for the girls in table IV. 

In this connection the tables issued under the direction of the 
Hon. J. A. Hc^e' are worth reprinting for the benefit of American 
readers. The results obtained by him in Sydney, New South 
Wales, show with convincing regularity that the lighter the pupil, 
on the average, the lower is his school grade. As over 30,000 
pupils were measm^d, these results can not be questioned. They 
appear as tables V and VI. 
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"CONSTRUCTION TEST A" OF THE HEALY-FERNALD 



Bt Adgusta F. Bbonnbe, Ph.D., 
Assistarii Director, Psychopalhic InOiUiuie, Juvenile Court of Chicago. 

la the Febraary number of The Pstchologicaij Clinic there 
appeared an article entitled "A Study of the Femald Form-Board" 
by Bruckner and Kii^. We cannot let this atudy pass without com- 
ment, for several reasons. The test referred to ia in reality "Con- 
struction Puzzle A," first described in the Psychological. Monograph 
No. 54, March, 1911. This monograph contains a description of a 
group of "Teste for Practical Mental Classification" described by 
Dr. William Healy and Dr. Grace M. Femald — a series of teste now 
used perhaps more widely than any one series, with the exception of 
the BinetrSimon teste. It is because of the very general use of 
"Construction Puzsle A" that we feel much misunderstandii^ may 
arise through the study recently published in The Clinic. 

To begin with, the title, "A Study of the Femald Form-Board" 
is totally inaccurate. First, Femald is not the originator; credit for 
the idea of the test is definitely given by Healy and Femald to Pro- 
fessor Freeman. Secondly, it is not a form-board, properly speaking, 
but rather, as its correct name suggests, a test for constractive ability, 
the purpose of which is very different from that of the ordinary form- 
board. The latter teste perception of form; the former, perception 
of relationship of form. , 

Furthermore, the technique used by Bruckner and King is 
evidently quite different from that originally described for the test 
and commonly used. They apparently use it as a learning test, 
for which it was not intended. Their study offers a striking example 
of the weakness of not stating specifically the procedure used. 

Thus in the Bruckner and King atudy we are told, "It was possible 
to put the blocks into the form-board in eight different ways." We 
cannot conceive what is meant by this, for, as originally planned and 
commonly used, there is but one way in which the blocks can be 
placed correctly. Since the eight ways are not described, yet form 
the bass of their findings, tiie study becomes practically meaningless 
to those who are unfamiliar with these writers' method. Certainly, 
nothing in the directions given in Psychological Monograph No. 54 
(40) 
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Dor in the study by Dr. Clara Schmitt (Psychological Monograph 
No. S3), who has atandardized the test foUovnng closely Dr. Healy's 
directions, would explain the poesibliity of the method. 

It is possible that the puzzle itself is not correctly made. We 
know that at Ellis Island this test was once being used with materials 
so improperly made as to defeat the specific object of the test. In 
the correct form certun parts are interchangeable, and imle&s so con- 
Btructed the test loses its whole value. The frame must be manu- 
factured very accurately. If these precautions are taken, it would 
seem impoesible to use the test in a manner so different from the 
original directions. 



The authors do not refer to the work done with this test by otiiers, 
and yet references to it in the literature of psychological testa are 
very frequent. There is the standardization given by Schmitt, men- 
tioned above, in which the technique is described in detaU. She has 
presented her findings for time and method of solution used, both 
according to school grade and according to age. Knox has placed 
this test at eight years in his "Scale for the Estimation of the Degree 
of Mental Deficiency in Illiterates and Others." This age placing 
is based upon the fact that more than 50 per cent of his eight- 
yeai-old subjects solved the test correctly. Terman, in his revision 
and extension of the BinetrSimon measuring scale of intelligence, 
1914-1915, places the test in the ten-year group, allowing a shorter 
period of time for the solution than ^ox does. In a later revision, 
1915-1916, be leaves this teat at the same age-level, but alters ihe 
procedure, using it apparently as a learning test, in part at least. 
We do not know the basis for his decision. Kesults with this test 
are reported, also, in a bulletin issued by the State Board of Chanties 
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of New York, where the findings, based on extensive study, show the 
test to be suitable for the nine-year level of intelligence. 

Id the Bruckner and King study the only figures comparable to 
other studies are the median times given for the first trial with eight 
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and ten year old children. The time scores for the later trials cannot 
be compared because in most instances later trials are not given. 
It seems to us a great pity that these investigators have not used the 
test in such a way that their results throughout would be clearer. 
With the present effort to standardize tests which are bemg widely 
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used, it would seem wise that everyone should adopt the same tech- 
nique in order to facihtate this end, or at least give the variations 
from the generally accepted technique in such detail that the findings 
can be readily interpreted. 

Our own study of young adolescents leads us to question whether 
"Construction Puzzle A" is valuable as an ^et«Bt. We believe that 
it is better adapted to throw light upon ability along certain lines 
regardless of age. In our laboratory we see many more individuals 
over ten years of age than under, whereas in moat of the experimental 
work with this test it is those of younger age who have been used as 
subjects. Then, too, all the individuals are studied by a wide range 
of tests so that their mental status is quite well determined. When, 
however, the standardization of a test is based upon data gathered in 
schools the mentality of the children cannot be determined and there 
might conceivably be included feebleminded and greatly retarded, as 
welt as the normal. A few such extreme cases would alter averages 
considerably. 

Noting our results we find: 

A. Among boys H to 17 years of age, all of whom are of good-, 
general innate ability: (1) At all ages there are some individuals 
who fail to solve this test within the time limit of five minutes. (2) 
The median time does not decrease steadily with increasing age. 
(3) The same is true for the median number of moves required in 
the solution. (4) There is very great variability in the scores for 
both time and the number of moves, and this variability does not 
decrease with increasing age. (5) Scores combining time and moves 
according to an arbitrary scale, show the same results. 

B. Among girls, 11 to 17 years of age, all of whom are of good 
general innate ability: (1) The results present the same characteris- 
tics as for boys, except that they are slightly better throughout. 
There are fewer failures, the median time and number of moves are 
lower; but the results present the same general features as those for 
boys. 

C. Among the feebleminded, as diagnosed on the basis of Binet 
and other tests: (1) The test is not solved correctly by ai^r individ- 
ual who grades lower than a moron. (2) A large percentage of the 
moron group succeed in solving the test. (3) The Buccesaee are 
scattered from those with a mental age of 7 to those whose mental 
age is above 10 years. (4) Success with the test among the feeble- 
minded does not depend upon chronological age, and thus world 
experience does not s^m to be s determining factor. That is, there 
are children 11 years old chronologically and 7 years old mentally, 
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according to the Binet scale, who succeed; on the other hand, there 
are children 14 years old chronologically who grade as 10 years men- 
tally by Binet tests who fail. 

The ta|ble on page 46 furnishes the data from which these ctm- 
cluflions are drawn: 

From the above it would aeem clear that "ConstnictioD Pussle 
A" is not a good test for determining general intelligence or for 
placement at some specific age-level. Rather, it affords an oppor- 
tunity of testing the subject's ability to solve a praticular kind of 
problem, namely, one that involves perception of relationship of form. 
It enables one to know tiie subject's reactions in a particular kind of 
situation, to find the method used in a solution, and the ability to 
profit by the experience of repeated trials. This it does as wdl for 
older as for younger subjects. 
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RETARDED CHILDREN NOT DEFECTIVES. 

By Anna Johnson, 
Teacher in Elmwood School, Derwer, Colorado. 

Since the aearchlight of investigation has turned ita ray on 
childhood, we find children classified in the following terms: normal, 
abnormal, subnormal, supernormal, and retarded. Those who know, 
or think they know, tell us that normal children are children that 
conform to the average human type representing the present stage 
of civilization. Abnormal, subnormal, and supernormal children are 
thoBe who deviate from the average human type, and retarded chil- 
dren are those who have failed to make the usual progress in school 
work, as prescribed by school authorities and courses of study. 

This article is to deal excluaively with retarded children. For 
the past five years, I have had the privilege of observing the intel- 
lectual and spiritual unfolding of about one hxmdred and fifty 
retarded children who were clasEofied in the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades. Out of this by-product of the school system, I 
can safely say that not one could be grouped as a mental defective. 
Thia naturally provokes the question, "Why were these children 
retarded?" On investigation, the most prevalent causes were 
foimd to be economic, temperamental, dieciplinary, slow mental 
growth, physical defects, and general illneee. Those tabulated 
under general illness were only about one per cent. Frequently 
these children are very bright, but their continual absence from 
school duties prevents them from making that seventy per cent 
which stares them in the face in every subject. Hence on account 
of the disoi^anized knowledge these children have, they become 
retarded, but they are not defective. 

If children were paeeed on their ability to make a conscious 
connection between the work of their present grade and the work 
of the grade to which they should be advanced, it would decrease 
retardation, and be a fairer passing test than the seventy per cent. 

The physically defective children found in the Retarded School, 
are those with poor eyesight, defective hearing, adenoids, bad tonsils, 
and the hundred and one ills attributed to childhood. But when 
theae physical defects are corrected so that the mind can function 
without any outcry from the physical body, these children recuperate 
mentally and often make greater progress than the so^alled normal 
children in the regular grades. 
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Another type is the child of slow mental growth who fails year 
aftier year in his studies, and we think sure^ this is a mental defec- 
tive of some sort. But we are wrong again. We found any number 
of such childrea, after one or two years of adolescence, blossom out 
all at once. Such children live in that quiet, subconscious state 
where the real mind does its work in secret. When they find them- 
selves, and their conscious mind is awakened to the realities of the 
external world, they take hold of the problems confronting them 
in the most effective manner. And then it is a case of the stones 
which the builders rejected becomii^ the corner attmes of the temple. 
Frequently in aft«r-life these young people make great auccesB of 
the very subjects in which they appeared to be slow. 

A heavy percentage of retarded children are so through economic 
conditions. Last year 30 per cent of the children in my room came 
from homes where the mother either had to help support the family 
or was the sole support of the family. When the fatiier can't get 
work or when he considers the burden of Ufe too great, he often walks 
away from home and forgets to come back. The mother becomes 
the biuden bearer, the meager supporter of the famUy. She usually 
sews, cooks, waits on table, or works in a department store. She is 
gone all day and the children are left to shift for themselves. They 
are hungry, poorly clad, and unclean. They come to school all out 
of sorts, they fail to get their lessons, they show no consideration for 
the rules of the school, and why should they? — life has extended no 
courtesies to them. We cannot hope that children who come from 
such dwarfed and twisted homes should be obedient and good, and- 
step right into the many activities which are worked out of a course 
of study. So these victims of broken homes and the economic condi- 
tions of our splendid civilization become retarded. They do not 
pass and the teacher with forty or fifty children on her hands has 
no time to look into their home conditions, to say nothing of study- 
ing their mental and moral natures. Possibly then some wise head 
comes along and pronounces them defective, mainly mwally. But 
they are like those children we call the normal type. When set 
right with the world they show keen appreciation for what is done 
for them and become anxious and willing to do right. The con- 
science of a child is not hard to reach, and what higher result in 
education can we aim for than to bring a human being face to face 
with his own conscience? Every child is a new world and we must 
help make that world beautiful both internally and externally. 

Speaking of temperamental causes of retardation I have refer- 
ence to superior or talented children. These children are the most 
misunderstood and abused children in the whole school system and 
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invariably become targete for that word "defective". They are 
the children of genius and treat no subject with respect except that 
one toward which they feel their divine impulse. They have strong 
outbnists of temper and passion, in other words they are moody and 
emotional. Instead of such antics being evil, they are marks of a 
noble and original temperament. In it lies dormant the creative 
genius that characterizes the poet, the artist, the inventor, the 
reformer. Children with such natures should be carefully dis- 
ciplined. Their emotions must not be rooted out but ctrntrolled with 
a discipline that is just yet firm as steel. In this surgii^ sea of 
feelmg rocks tiie future of the child, as well as that of the race. It 
is the soil from which will sprout the seed that will afterward deter- 
mine the sunt or the sinner. Through the study of bic^p^phy both 
past and present, we leam that genius can never be molded along 
the lines prescribed by the ordinary school sjrstem. The most 
specific type I ever saw of the temperamental child was a boy I had 
in school for three ctmsecutive years, and who is now a cartoonist 
on one of the foremost daily papers in the country. He was not 
discovered in the most gentle way, but he was discovered. For two 
of the most precious morning hours I tried to get something out of 
him through various lessons, but of no avail. He showed little 
active resentment until technical grammar was thrust upcm him, 
then life became unbearable. He picked up the book and hurled it 
at me. Going back to his desk I found him engaged on a cartoon. 
The spirit of genius was crowding him and he had no time for my 
petty subjects. At times, we didn't speak for days, but at the end 
of the period a cartoon was sold, and perhaps it was foimd on the 
front page of the paper. Then we were all happy. 

In addition to his ability as a cartoonist, this boy has marked 
talent along literary lines. He has written several short stories of 
merit as well as two or three poems that have been published. 

He never took the Binet-Simon tests, but he was considered 
somewhat defective, chiefly from a moral view point. I made a 
record of all his moral moods where real conscience was involved, 
and found he had the keenest sense of justice, as well as cleaner 
morals than moet boys of his age. It is decidedly worth while to 
give special attention to children of this type. They are the ones 
that adorn our civilization; they produce food for our emotional 
nature, and spin the threads that bind together the finer fibers of life. 

The children who are in the Retarded School for discipline are 
those who have no liking for a clasucal education, or rather for 
school books. They come to school year after year resenting most 
of the subjects in the school curriculum. They are nidged at and 
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punished at school by the teacher and the principal, and sometimes 
by the truant officer, until in self-defense these children become 
ahnost fiendish in trying to preserve their natural impulses. As a 
last resort tiiey are dumped on the Retarded School. Usually they 
have worked fwrly well until they have reached the fifth or sixth 
grades, then they be^ to resent everything in the school system. 
Right here some sort of industrial education should be presented 
to them because ihey are eager for the industrial side of life. Most 
of the boys are truants but they are bright. They can give a teacher 
more practical information than she can give out to them. They 
like lots of arithmetit! and aloyd. They prefer to read about current 
events, mechanics, and all sorts of industrial matters rather than 
in the school reader. They want to be in partnership with the 
teacher instead of being subordinate. These boys are optimiBtic 
and versatile. They work in gangs and are usually loyal and honest. 
If we could look beyond the pale of the school system we would see 
in these young people the captains of industry, the leaders and 
managers of great commercial enterprises. 

Girls of this type like sewing and cooking; they like to make 
beautiful things for the home and are invariably fond of little chil- 
dren. They are very neat and spend much time on their personal 
appearance. After finiBhing the eighth grade they usually marry in 
a year or so, and our observation has been that they make good 
wives. 

There is something to be said in favor of these children who 
vibrate along Hie industrial wire. AH we need is to take an outlook 
on life and we shall find that at least 85 per cent of the human race 
are engaged in productive labor. Is it not right then that many of 
oiu- children should be eager for the industrial side of life? Instead 
of attaching to them that word "defective," which has been so 
freely misused for the past few years, let us set our children to the 
tasks which are to their liking, and so turn their activities into 
creative channels, instead of allowing them to be wasted in concen* 
trated crime. 

Progress can do nothing better than make the most out of all 
of us as we are, therefore our aim should be to prepare the children 
for whatever work life brings them, and for whatever they are 
capable of ddng. We must never forget that future history plays 
at our feet, and if we hope to perpetuate any lofty ideals in the 
race, we must do it through the children, by educating them as 
ndividuals along their God-^ven impulses. 
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STANDARD TESTS AND SCALES OF MEASUREMENTS." 

By T. Brcce Bibch, Ph.D., 
WiUerAtrg College, Springfield, Ohio. 

Every teacher and every superintendent depends upon some 
testa or scales of measurement in detenninit^ the prc^p-ess of pupils, 
grades, schools, or the efficiency of a school ^stem. It is quite 
apparent that the old standards are unsatisfactory for accurately 
testing the product of the schools. Too much play is permitted the 
subjective element, the personal equation, mere opinion, (x a priori 
judgmente, in the estimate of academic attainments and educational 
progress; as is seen in the great variations shown by teachers in 
estimating the work of individual pupils in the same branch, in 
different branches, or in similar work at different times. The teacher 
seems to arrive at some degree of accuracy in estimating the progress 
of pupils by the trial and error method. 

Even the examination as an objective method of testing the 
progress of pupils, is too crude a standard of measurement. By it 
alone a teacher cannot secure any precise estimate of the progress of 
pupils, individually or collectively; nor can a superintendent judge of 
the efficiency of schools or school systems in terms of results. Each 
teacher usually establishes a self-made standard by measuring all 
pupils in terms of the grades of several. The more radically a 
teacher differs from other teachers in this estimate, the more he 
should have the assistance of an objective standard. 

Parker* states that when the same geometry examination papers 
were marked by the teachers of mathematics in forty-three high 
schools, where 70 per cent is the paasu^ mark, the grades varied from 
25 per cent to 90 per cent; while in seventy-five schools, where the 
passing mark is 75 per cent the grades varied from 39 per cent to 
85 per cent. 

We are told that "human life is a deeper and more complicated 
subject than cdn be probed by quantitative tests, that the important 
elements in mental and moral development of pupils are of an intan- 
gible character and can't be confined to terms of measurements," 
that the ^iritual side of education, though real, is so vague and indefi- 
nite that in all probability it defies and escapes measurement. 
But when these more subtle components of education have been 
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excluded, there is no doubt of the fact that there are other elements 
in education, which are primarily objective and can be measured 
with reasonable exactness. The more clearly the objective results 
of education are understood, the greater the appreciation of the 
spnitual elements in education. There is, therefore, need to devise 
and to use more precise methods of measurements to estimate the 
progress of pupils, grades, and schools, and to test the efficiency of 
school systems. Any measurement of results, says Strayer, 
"furnishes primarily a knowledge of a situation which makes clear 
the problems involved and which surest a method of experiment 
that looks toward desired improvement." 

To prove the claim that progress in accomplishment has been 
made and that the aim of education has been realized in school work, 
it is necessary as Strayer says, "to secure more and better instru- 
ments of precisi<Hi in the measurement as obtained by scales or 
units." Such objective scales are needed to eliminate or at least 
properly subordinate all unsupported opinion or even cumulative 
a priori judgments; to get rid of subjective variation and to reduce 
the amount of variability of judgment of the same teacher or of 
various teachers to the minimum . The validity of a scale consists 
in its power to reduce the variability of judgment of a teacher's 
estimate. This is accomplished by an objective measurement, 
which is defined as the result of an attempt to establish a definite 
standard under controlled conditions. "Teachers need to see the 
value of controlled experiments," as Courtis stated at Detroit in the 
Normal School section of the N. E. A., for "objective measurements 
show that 40 to 50 per cent of pupils stand still." That statement 
may be exaggerated, but it contains much food for reflection. 

The aims or purposes of standard tests or scales are manifold. 
It is understood of course, that the scales are not for daily use. They 
may be employed to discover at the beginning of a term what pupils 
know before being taught, and then again later to determine 
in a more accurate manner the progress made by pupils.. They 
also asfflst the teacher's judgment in forming a bass for inference, 
thus freeing the teacher from the charge of partiahty. But the 
primary and distinctive purpose is to improve directly the instruction 
of pupils. They may lead to a definiteness in school work by serving 
the following uses: 

(a) To show to the superintendent, or the principal, the extent 
to which their plans have been correctly interpreted and put mto 
operation; to furnish them'and the teacher with useful facts cfmcem- 
ing pupils and classes, and to indicate general tendencies in the school 
system as a whole. ^ This knowledge may provide a sound baas 
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for the supervisor in judging the efficiency of teachers, and in deter- 
mining the standard and needs of pupils. Such information frill 
suggest some necessary changes in revision or in the introduction of 
new methods. 

(b) To determine the most economical and efficient method of 
teaching school subjects. 

(e) Not merely to accumulate educational statistics, but to 
enable the superintendent to check the results of his school ^stem 
by a scientific test. ~ 

(d) To discover the variability of grades and schools, and by 
the employment of the average results of several like grades to secure 
a standard of measurement. Such tests can be applied especially 
to the accuracy of work done. 

(e) To teat by a relatively stable standard what content is 
retamed by pupils for later use in their work, since certain cont^it 
must be basic for the interpretation of future work; and also to 
indicate the standard units of work required for promotion. 

{/) To secure as Whipple* says "a relatively refined and precise 
method of more accurate determination of the mental traits or the 
general mental status of a pupil than can be measured by other 
methods, as by inspection of his marks or his school pn^ress in terms 
of the teacher's personal estimate." 

(g) To discover the bright pupils of every class who are over- 
practiced, or over-drilled, and release them from practice work. 
Able pupils are often harmed by too long continuance in drill while 
the dull or slower pupils may profit by more drill. In this way the 
variation in a group may be reduced to a minimum. Melcher states 
that "the majority of pupils are average pupils and should move 
in mass," yet "there is a considerable number of especially slow 
pupils and also of especially bright pupils that should not be sacrificed 
to mass movement." When a pupil reaches the standard in his 
grade, he may give his attention to other work, and be tested in the 
lapsed branch about every ten days. When the individual standard 
is in danger of becoming lowered, pupils should be put back into the 
work. 

Starch believes that "one-third of the pupils waste time by being 
in claases in which they know practically all the material that is 
being covered in the recitation period and are able to perform all the 
tasks expected of them." " One pupil out of every three is promoted 
too slowly and one pupil out of every three is promoted too rapidly." 
If these statements are correct, there is great need of more definite 
standards, by which pupils can be compared so as to ascertain whether 
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or not they are up to Btandard. "Standard Bcales indicate to the 
teacher that there is no further need to waste time in drilling the 
bright pupils; and release from drill does not discourage pupils, but 
rather encourages them to excel the standard." 

The present average standard is good for the sub-normal, but 
not so good for super-normal pupils; indeed, it makes no provision 
for the super-formal. But the standard scales provide a means of. 
interpretation of the pupil, determining the presence of general 
ability, and the presence or absence of special ability, as revealed 
especially by the mixed relation test. Thus they assist both the 
super-normal and the sub-normal. They indicate to the teacher 
those who should be promoted and also aid in the securing of reasons 
why pupils fail. Those pupils who have not shown progress can be 
selected and assigned to a normal student, or a graduate student, or 
even a skilled teacher, to find out the causes for failure to make 
progress. The value of properly used standard tests and scales is 
seen in the increase in "good teaching, and good grading, which keeps 
pupils of like ability together." 

Whipple says that "the object of mental tests, practically 
considered, ia to secure by a relatively refined and precise method, 
a more accurate determination of the mental traits or the general 
mental status." According to him there are two kinds of teste: 
' 1, Those which "aim to determine with some precision the 
presence or the absence, or the amount of some specific 
mental characteristic." 
2, Those which "aim to determine with perhaps somewhat 
less precision the general status of the child's intelligence, 
his mental level, or general all-around ability as related 
to other children of the same nationality, sex, age, and 
social status." 
Buckingham makes essentially a three-fold classification of 
tests on the basis of objective means of measuring school products: 

1. Scales, or teste "based upon the judgmente of competent 

persons." 

2. Scales, or teste based upon "the ratio of correct responses to 

total responses" in a typical group. These systematized 
scales are based upon many responses, or the ratio 
method, the per cent of correctness. The scales based 
upon the determination of "the ratio of correct responses 
to total responses" are somewhat dependent upon individ- 
ual judgment. It is frequently a matter of opinion 
whether a response is correct or not, and judgment plays 
a more important r61e in considering the most definite 
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subjects (apelliQg and arithmetic) and the least definite 
(penmanship, drawing, and Kn gl jii h composition). 
3. Mixed scales or tests; where both the judgment and rati6 
methods are employed in subjects ranging between the 
extremes of definiteness, (as in geography, history, and 
grammar) for which correct ratio scales must be worked 
out. 
"The movement for measurement is merely an apphcation of 
scientific methods to the study of educational problema." The 
question is: whether or not tests and scales "are of value to super- 
intendents and teachei;^ generally." In reply to this question many 
objections have been offered: — 

1. The standards are defective — there is need to standardize the 

standards. 

2. Too much time and energy may be spent in performii^ the 

teste, or at least in overdoing it. 

3. The testing interferes with school work, and makes all uncom- 

fortable; nevertheless the value of such testing appears, 
if it leads to definite facts and results. 

4. The teacher is not trained to it, does sot know how to employ 

the tests, may secure merely useless data; or may over- 
empha^ze the branch in which testing is made to the 
neglect of other branches in which testing is not employed. 
Intensive work of one group upon a certain branch may 
distract from the other branches; but the teacher must 
see that the other branches are not neglected. Teachers 
must not set too high a standard by over-emphasizing 
particular branches, for there is no justifiable reason for 
speeding up in one branch at the expense of others. In 
fact, there should not be any speeding up before the 
fourth grade at least. 

5. Teachers usually do not know which tests are best, but a 

detailed study of individual tests soon informs the teacher 
concerning the particular purpose and application of a 
special scale to given conditions, pupils, or groups of 
pupils. 

6. The best teachers are selected to instruct the abnormal 

pupils. That is not the case as regards these standard 
tests of school products, for the tests are submitted by 
the regular teachers to all the pupils of their group. 

7. The tests are determined by traditional psychology, by past 

theories. Such is not the case, for tiiey are bom of 
practice rather than of abstract theory. 
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S. The employment of Btandarda may lead to the disregard of 
the value of grades and the teacher's personal estimate. 
This is not true, for the results of the use of standards 
may mean very little, or may give rise to many errors, if 
the other helps are entirely disregarded. 

9. They tend to uniformity. The one great weakness of the 

tests and scales is that the tests result in the standardizing 
of the individual pupil. They aim at the attainment 
of a grade of work rather than establishing units of work. 
Promoti<Hi is a transfer to other levels of work, and 
should be made with due conmderation to age and units 
of work done. The purpose of tests is to establish a 
median level which agrees with the average of growth over 
a long period, and then group pupils and promote pupils 
as tested. No promotion is determined on the basis of 
the test, but the teacher does promote when he sees a 
pupil br^t along all lines; or when a pupil manifests 
special ability the work may be fitted tp his ability. 

10. These testa aim at the standardizing of pupils, and may lead 

to the making of many classes, at great financial outlay. 
There should also be a standaidizii^ of subjects. The 
characteristics manifested by pupils at certain a^es should 
be discovered, and then such subject matter selected as 
is best adapted to the nature of the pupil during such 
periods; and especially should standardizing studies 
go hand in hand with standardizing pupils in the seventh 
and eighth grades. 
Instead of many institutions trying to do the work of standard- 
izing tests, a department of research should be created in the school 
of education of a university, preferably a state university. Such a 
department should cooperate with the state superintendent of public 
imstniction, so that all the forces under the immediate control of the 
state could be unified for economical and efficient work, both in devis- 
ing scales and standards, and in fonnulating directions for the practi- 
cal testing of tbem by public school teachers. Within the university, 
students of education, who should be chiefly graduate students, can 
be trained to a proper conception of the importance of the work, and 
can be given such knowledge of the technique of standard tests and 
scales, as will enable them to devise new standards and to test (hem 
in a e^iecifie and practical way within the state. 

Just as there is in many state uiuverBities an agricultural exten- 
uon department to carry on the work of instructing fanners, ao there 
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should be an educational extension department, organized to carry 
on this work so important to the school system and so vital to the 
highest welfare of the state. Such a department could send out 
trained students of education to assist in breaking down opposition, 
in creating a correct attitude towards tests, and in developing a proper 
ctmception of the value of standardized teste and scales. It may 
also train the teachers to use the tests intelligently and effectively. 
There is great need of wise direction of testing in a definite, purposive 
way. There is danger in an excessive number of measurements 
unless sufficient directions are given to the teacher employii^ the 
tests. After the teachers have secured the data in their school labora- 
tory, instructions should be given relative to a proper procedure 
in examining the results and diagnosii^ and correcting wealoiesses. 
It is very difficult' to find causes and to correct them. 

The university may then test all the results. In fact, the school 
of education should be a clearii^-house and repository for records 
of results obtained within the state, and also a distributor of the 
conclusions drawn from a large body of definite facts. State-wide 
tests continued over a long period of time may in this way be coordi- 
nated and made most valuable to the schoob of the state. 

Superintendents, principals and teachers, who are at present 
indifferent to this work, will soon discover the value of systematic 
cooperation, when they are shown the reasonableness of the procedure 
and its practical value to them. They naturally do not like to 
be annoyed by many different institutions which seek permission 
to Bend ill-trained investigators into their schools. 

The only way to get a teacher to know how to use the scale is 
to have him use it in his own laboratory — the school room. It is not 
sufficient merely to tell him how to use it. There is need of a psycho- 
logical clinic conducted by regular instructors, so that scientific 
tntinii^ may be given under controlled conditions. It is unwise to 
use more than <Hie scale at a time, or to emphasize too many points 
at once. The scales should be used over a long period of time. Theo- 
ries will not always work out in detail, especially over a short period. 

The teacher must "not only directly measure ability to give 
information," but also "indirectly measure ability of a general sort, 
including the power to think." The practicability of indirect 
measurement is clearly evident although errors may appear. 

In order to prevent error, as far as possible, Courtis* advisee the 
standardising of standards by annalyzii^ and controlling the factors 
involved, and recommends the following procedure: 
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Factors involved ; as illustrated in a reading test. 
"A. Mechanical factors. 

1. Structure of sentence. 

2. Length of sentence. 

3. Size of type. 

4. Spacing. 

5. Length and character of the line. 

6. PoBiti(Hi (upside down, or not). 

7. Difficulties due to word recognition. 
"B. C<mtent factors. 

1. Familiarity. 

2. Incentive. 

3. Content and experience factor. Difficulty of 

word determined by frequency and recency 
of use, interest, emotional atmosphere sur- 
rounding conditicms of use. 

4. Need of an analysis of the vocabulary of children 

in terms of frequency and conditions of use. 

5. Final test of equal units is reaction of imselected 

groups of children. 
"G. Condition factors. 

1. Testing conditions. 

^(l) Incentive; instructions, examiner, man- 
ner. 

(2) Timing and length of tests; accuracy, 

fatigue, distribution. 

(3) Physical conditions; light, heat, paper, 

ink, etc. 

2. Scoring and tabulation. 

(1) Objective markii^; approximate methods. 

(2) Need of simplicity. 

(3) Judgment scales subject to change. The 

actual constructing and testing of 
conditions is a scientific activity, and 
involves a real problem; for it is a 
great task to devise on a scientific 
basis tests and examinations that are 
valid and capable of administration by 
, class room teachers, and imless those 
factors are present, measurements will 
prove ineffective, except for aupervis- 
ioD purposes." 
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While these standards are for school use, their demands should 
be higher than the standards society requires; for it is hardly possible 
that pupils will be trained above the necessary level of actual life. 

Many conclusions were brought out in the discussion of aims 
and purposes. The following is a brief summary : 

1. School communities secure better results in the treatment 

of fundamental branches where scales have been used. 

2. A decided improvement in teaching is to be noted. 

3. A large body of definite fact is secured. 

4. There is a reduction of the average running expenses in 

teaching, and also in management. 

5. The need of scales for all subjects has been demonstrated. 

6. A. correlation may be established among pupils who are 

tested in several branches, as in reading, writing, and 
spelling. 

7. The variability seen in the teacher's estimate of a pupil's 

pn^ress is reduced to a minimiun. 

8. PupUs, teachers, and conmiunity, are incited to greater interest 

in the subjects tested. This interest should be c<Mnmuni- 
cated to other branches where teeta are not already 
employed. 
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REVIEWS AND CRITICISM. 

SdtooU and Claetea for Exoepliotuii Children. By David Mitchell. Cleveland: 

Survey Ctmunittoe of the Cleveland Foundation, 1916. Pp. 122. (llie 

Educational Survey, Leonard P. Ayres, Director.) 

This ia one of the twenty-Gve aectiona of the report of the Educational 
Survey of Cleveland, conducted in IBlfi. Twenty-three of theee sections are 
to be published as separate nion<^raphs; in addition there will be a larger volume 
givinK a summary of the finHingH and recommendations relating to the result 
work of the public schools, and a second volume on industrial education. In 
the [n«sent nxinograph Dr. Mitchell divides bia discuBsimi und^ seven heads, — 
I. Provision for exceptional children in Cleveland; II. Why we have special 
classes; HI. The socially competent; IV. The socially incompetent; V. The 
selection of feebleminded children; VI. What should be done for the feeble- 
minded; VII. Summary and condusionB. 

"Cleveland," observes Dr. Mitchell, "has been a pioneer in providing 
advantages for children who did not fit into the regular grades. In more than 
one instance this city had the first class of a type in the country. That other 
cities have been given the credit for the first organisation is probably due to 
the fact that in Cleveland succesaive reorganizations have tended to disrupt 
the continuity of the work." 

Dr. Mitchell found that "In Cleveland 22,275 children have been in the 
schools at least one year longer than should have been neceaaafy for them to 
reach the grades in which we find them. Of theee children, 8731 have repeated 
two years of their school life. Some are behind as many as four, five, or aix 
years." He woidd divide the exoeptionol children into two groups by the 
criterion of sodal fitneaa, — "Can a child be educated for self-support and 
an independent existence in the community? If so, he is socially competent. 
If not, he is socially incompetent." He recommends, "The socially competent 
should be placed in special cloases in the regular schools, to be trained for aaao- 
ciation with normal people. The aooially incompetent should be sent to special 
schools to be trained for permanent segregation." 

Taking up first the various groups of the socially competent. Dr. MitcheU 
says, "The 'Cleveland plan' for the instruction of the blind ia highly denrable 
and should be continued. A division for the insbuction of the blind and semi- 
blind, under the direction of a supervisor, should be created. Many more children 
should be included in these claaaea. ... In dealing with the deaf child Cleve- 
land should follow the same progreeaive plan which is followed in the treatment 
of the blind. . . . The or^nisation of special rlamm in r^jular schools should 
be fundamental to further plans for the crtf^led. ... By [woviding open air 
rooms in the regular achoola develand haa adopted the wise method of educating 
together thoae who must live and work together. The success of the children 
ia sufEdent to warrant the extension of the opportunity to all who mi^t profit 
by it." 

In 1901 the first "steamer" class was organised in Qeveland. The purpose 
of the "steamer" claae Dr. MitcheU explains to be "the r^nd acquirement of 
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the 'Pi'igmb language. The progress of the children amply justifies the expense 
of all advantages given to them. The advantages should be given to every 
child irtio does not speak English. The work of the classes should not be 
handicapped hj the presence of feebleminded children." 

"No provision has yet been made for the children with defective speech. 
I^obably more than 1000 Cleveland children require special speech training, 
j^wech rlnnnm should be organised in many schools. The teacher should be a 
qualified articulation teacher, with special trvning in pedagogy and psychology. 
... No feeblouinded children should be admitted to these dassee," 

"Restoratioii classes," Dr. Mitchell recommends, "should provide oppor- 
tunity for the retarded to advance,, and for the doubtful ones to prove their 
f^ility. The teachers of these classes must be among the very beat in the 
school system and because of this should receive extra compensation." With 
regard to inooirigiblee he says, "The present school is doing excellent work, 
but the treatment of thene children requires a more social point of view. Special 
classes where the children would not be altogether separated from othn types 
of childrm should be tried. A diagnosis of mental status should precede transfer 
to a dass for inoorrigibles." 

"The socially incompetent are the insane, the epileptic, and the feeble- 
minded. Socially the epileptic do not differ from the feebleminded. Lack of 
■bSity for self-maintenance distinguishM the feebleminded from the normal. 
It ia ^i^ time to discover the reasons for the excesmve retardation of 2000 
Clevoluid school children. . . . For socially incompetent children Cleveland 
haa organised different types of classes. ... It is prtdiable that a consider- 
aUe number of feebteminded are still in the regular grades. . . . For many of 
the childien the expenditure is out of all proportion to the results obtained." 

In du^iter V Dr. Mitchell discusses the selection of the feeblmunded as 
eonduoted at present by the Division of Medical Inspection. He explains why 
the Binet tests as used in Cleveland are inadequate, and mentions some of the 
many other tests which might pve further information essential to a sound 
Hi«gtiiwi« of mental status. "The parson who conducts the mental tests," he 
believes, "should be thoroughly competent in that work. . . . Competency 
in this field involves ability to use a wide range of psychologioal tests and 
measures and a grounding in the theory and practice of a[^Ued psychology so 
thorough as to equip the psychologist to keep fuUy i^reast of the important 
developments rapidly taking place in this branch of science. At the present 
time no one possessing these qualifications ia in the employ of the Cleveland 
Board of Ekiucation. . . . The only differmoe between the normal and the 
feebleminded is that in the case of the latter the limitations are an insuperable 
barrier to the maintenance of an independent existence. With the acceptance 
of this notion there is eliminated any serious contention that the medical 
pnetjtioner is the only qualified dlagnosticiaii of mental status. . . . The 
physician who has not had a training supplementary to the standard ooune 
in the medical school is in the same relation to the problem of feeblemindedness 
that the student with the regular arts course in the coU^e is to the problems 
<rf the medical sciences. Diagnosis of mental status should be made by a clinical 
p^chologist." Dr. Mitchell recommends the organisation of a Division of 
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Ejaauaaiioae, with a dinicftl poychologiBt as head, who will take all reBpoiiaibilit)r 
for the activitiM which lead to the ngregation of a child. The department 
should oo(^)erate with the present Division of Medical loqjection, which would 
oontjnue to make the physical eitanuDations. Trained sociid workers would 
be needed to investigate the home environment, and a recorder to keep the 
permanent reoorda. 

"The feebleminded may be divided," says Dr. Mitchell, "into three main 
groups. The individuals of each group should be trained in the things for n4iieh 
they have abihty. . . . The abilities of the pu^nls should determine the type 
of teachers who would be selected for the different classes." He discusses the 
cost of an institution for the feebleminded, comparing data furnished by the 
training schools at Vineland, N. J., and Waverly, Mass. He concludes, "For 
the welfare of society all the feebleminded should be permanently segregated 
when they reach maturity. Cleveland is in a favorable position for the be^- 
ning of an institution. . . . Many parents would be glad to be relieved of 
responsibility for the care of these unfortunates." 

All the recommendations are once more summarised in the final chapter, 
in a w^ which makes the fimTinga of the rq>ort available for quick reference. 

A. T. 



NEWS AND COMMENT. 

Dental Hygiematt. 

A monograph of the Department of Health of the City of New York states 
that it is safe to assume that not less than 00 per cent (832,600) of school 
children of the city are in need of dental treatment. It may be said that this 
situation is due to imperfect tooth structure, the causes of which lie partiy at 
least in prenatal malhygjene, improper feeding of children, U«k of cleansing, 
and ne^^eet to iwevent [vogressire decay by early professional treatment. The 
ioffldious character of tooth decay and disease is becoming increasingly apparent 
from the scientific relationshipe being drawn between oral malhypene and disease. 

There are hardly enough licensed dentists to repair the dental ills of the 
school population alone. This situation, engagii^ the attention of school 
hygienists, has directed attention to new means of attacking this problem. 
It was apparent that httle was to be expected from curative channels in any 
effective program of action. Prevention is the keynote of modem health work. 
Inasmuch hh the prophylactic principka of dentistry are defined, it was patent 
that the solution lay in this direction. 

For some time Dr. Alfred C. Fones of Bridgeport had been successfully 
experimenting in the use of so-called "dental hygienists" or specially trained 
worora who give surface treatment to the teeth of school children. Last siving 
Dr. Philip Van Ingen, churman of the Committee on Child Hygiene of the 
Advisory Council of the Health Department of New York, in conference with 
_ the Health Commissioner appointed a committee to study, report and recom- 
mend as to the desirability of utilizing dental hygienists in New York. The 
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Committee held a number of meetiagB, and on February 8, 1916, submitted the 
following unaoimoualy: 

"The Bub-committee on dental hygienista held three meetings, at which 
time the question of dental hygieniste waa thoroughly discussed. The com- 
mittee now begs leave respectfully to report that a trial of surface cleansing of 
teeth of school children with accompanying instruction in oral hygiene be eom- 
menoed at the earliest possible moment in one or more centers, preferably pubUc 
schools, provided tiiat the work be done by specially and adequately trained 
persons and under the supervision of competent directors," 

On February 17, ldl6, the whole Conunittee on Child Hygiene of the 
Advisory Council ratified the report and recommendations oS the sub-committee. 
Dr. Haven Emerson, Commissioner of Health, has evidenced the keenest inter- 
est in this work and it appears probable that at an early date some nurses will 
be assigned to titia work. 

At one time there appeared to be some question as to the legahty of employ- 
ing dental hy^enists. The question was submitted to the Corporation Counsel 
by the Health Conunissioner who reported that there is nothing in the dental 
law to prevent the use of dental hygienists. In order, however, to avoid any 
possibility of untrained persana entering upon the work without proper legal 
safeguards to prevent fraud, inefficiency, and exploitation, there has been intro- 
duced in the legislature a bill (Senate Bill No. 391) the provisions of which on 
this subject ore as follows: 

"Any dental dispensary or infirmary legally incorporated and registered 
by the regents, and maintaining a proper standard and equipment may estab- 
lish a course of study in oral hygiene. All students upon entrance shall present 
evidence of attendance of one year in the high school, and may be gradtiaUd in 
ons ytar aa denUd hygimisU, upon complying with the preliminary requirements 
to examination by the board, which are: 

"A. A fee of five dollars. 

"B. Evidence that they are twenty years of age, a legal resident of the state 
of New York and of good moral character. 

"C- That they have complied with and fulfilled the preliminary and pro- 
fessiomd requirements and the requirements of the statute. 

"After having satisfactorily passed such examination tbey shall be registered 
and licensed as dental hygienists by the regents under such rules as the regents 
shall prescribe. 

"Any Uoensed dentist, pubUc institution, or school authorities may employ 
such Ucensed and re^tered dental hygieniste. Such dental hygienisls may 
remove lime deposits, accretions and stains from the exposed surfaces of the 
teeth, but shall not perform any other operation on the teeth or tissues of the 
mouth. They may operate in the office of any Ucensed dentist, or in any public 
institution or in the schools under the general direction or supervision of a hcensed 
dentist, but nothing herein shall be construed as authorising any dental hygienist 
performing any operation in the moutb without supervision. The regents may 
revoke the Uoense of any Ucensed dentist who shall permit any dental hygienist 
operating under his supervision to perform any operation other than that per- 
mitted under the provisions of this section." 
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With these proKreeuve steps taken, it is to be hoped that through preveo- 
tion we will preclude the poaeibility of another generation of children growing 
up, 90 per cent of whom will be exposed to the havoc wrought by diseased and 
rotting teeth. 

Edwabd F. Brown, 
Seerelary DenbU Group, Advitory Council, ComimtUe on Chtid HygUnt, 
New York Citj/ HetHOi Dept. 

If MMrmonn Reoctiont of Jtuetale Delinquents. 

The Bureau of Juvenile Beeearch of Columbus, Ohio, has done a good piece 
of inveetigation in testing the blocxl of 365 juvenile delinquents by means of the 
Wassennann reaction. The report is presented by Dr. Thomas H. Haines, in 
the Journal <^ the Ameriam MediaU Aatoeiation for January 8, 1918. Dr. 
Walter A. Noble, of the Bureau of Juvenile Research, collected tlie blood speci- 
mens and also made the general physical examinations. Dr. Walter McKay, 
aaaiatant physician of the Institution for Feebleminded at Columbus, made the 
Wassomann tests. Of the children tested, 147 were in the Boys' Industrial 
School, and 21S in the Girls' Industrial Home; 34 boys and 42 girls gave posi- 
tive or doubtful reactions. Nine of these boys and 20 girls were tested twice, 
and S g^ls were tested three times to confirm the diagnosis, 

"In regard to the social status ot these individuals," Dr. Homes says, "they 
were all cases committed to reform schools because of delinquencies of various 
sorts. . . . The distribution of offences in this group of delinquents yielding 
positive Wassennann reactions is not in any wise different from the distribution 
of these offeoces among the total number of admissions to these reform schools. 
The same may be said amceming the ages." 

Dr. Haines toudies a very weak point in the system of medical and social 
care c^ delinquent children when he says, "It is required by law that every per- 
son committed to a reform school shall have been examined by a physician, and 
be accompanied by a medical certificate." But out of 33 gjrlg who yielded posi- 
tive or doubtful Wassramann reactions, 13 had been "certified as being in good 
health. A physician's O.K. is put on each one of these 13 cases. In four esses 
vision is certified aa impaired. . . . Out of 33 cases," continues Dr. Haines, 
"in which the Wassermann t«ets yielded definite evidence of syiMitic infection, 
only one girl is known to have had syphilis, one is thought to have had symptoms 
of the primary stage of syphilis, and in four cases there is question of venereal 
disorder. . . . This is certainly striking evidence both of the value of the 
Wassermann reaction in the study of such institution cases, and of the impera- 
tive need for its use. This value and this need are both in the service of the 
individual and for social protection. In no institution case should the perscm 
be allowed to go at large until the positive reaction has been changed to a 
negative." 

After discussing the reflexes and other signs, Dr. Haines remarks, "It seenu 
from these facts concerning the ages of the girk in question and the complaints 
cm which they were sent to the reform schools, to be Highly probable that many 
of these cases of syphilitic infection are acquired. . . . These girls havn exposed 
themselves to such infection." But he cites a case of father and dau^t«r, both 
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fe^kminded, with criminal' tendencies &nd bad snceetiy, who both yielded 
DegBtive WMsermaiui reactions. "The possibility of immunity from syphilis," 
be comments, "must have conuderation in these caaea. This family certainly 
suggesta the need of caution in attributing etiologic eignificanco to sypbilis in 
CMSS of feeblemindedneea." Indeed the close correspondence of the proportion 
of defeotire mental status in casee yielding positiye reactions "to that of all 
persons ooming to theee institutions, seems to exclude congenital syphilis as a 
cause or associated cause of feeblemindedness," but Dr. Haines adds, "The 
question must be left an open one." Cooperative work, he believes, "between 
ffiinii-ianii , laboratory workers, and field workers, in institution casee, should 
clear up some of tbeee mooted questions." 

Sveryehild wrius LoektUp Schooling. 

Tlie faculty of the San Francisco State Normal School, imder the leadership 
of their president, Mr. Frederic Burk, have worked out a plan of individual 
instruction by which the wrongs inflicted upon "Everychild, a minor," by the 
old lockstep schooling are to be redressed. The plan is not a mere figment of an 
idealist's brain. It "has been in operation," we are told, "in the elementary 
department (first to eighth grades) of the San Francisoo State Nwmal School for 
the past two years. Records of i»tigres8 of each pupil have been kept and com- 
piled." From these data the mata'ials for a mcmograph of seventy pages have 
been drawn. 

With much originality, this monograph presents its conclusions first. They 
are in brief: 

I. "That the slowest pupils, in normal health of body and mind, will com- 
plete the usual eight grades of the elementary school in not more than seven years; 
that the fastest will finish in not more than five years." 

II. "Practically all pupils will complete the course before they reach the 
agn at which they at present seek to leave the schools." 

III. "That the individual system . . . does in fact give a thoroughness 
and efficiency to every pupil quite beyond any possibility of the lockstep school- 
ing." 

IV. "Individual instruction costs lees than class instruction," by eliminating 
"the huge wastes inhoent in the lockstep." 

V. "The size of classes of 40 to 50 pupils will be automatically reduced to 
25 to 30 under individual instruction which etiminal«8 the repeaters, introduces 
acceleration, and economizes time in other ways." 

This monograph is the sequel to one issued in the fall of 1913 under the title, 
"Lockstep Schooling and a Remedy." "To this condition as a chief cause," 
observes Mr. Burk, "was traced the retardation by which between 30 and SO per 
cent of all pupils now in the schools of the United States have lost one, two, 
three and more years. To this condition was also traced the chief cause of the 
fact that over 60 per cent of all pupils in the United States leave school before they 
have completed the elementary grades, and are ushered into the struggle of life 
without the rudiments of education," 

The elementary department of the normal school "baa been attended by 500 
to 600 chiUren ranging from 6 to 16 years of age. Distinct^ nbnormal pupils," 
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President Burk explaina, "are not admitted, and in all atatemenU it must be 
understood their aboence is aamimed." Wbat has been done "during the past 
two years has been to determine the actual Tariation in the rates of ptofftea at 
pupils when each pupil is permitted-to learn at his own rate; to compile exercise 
books in the several school subjects; to make individual instruction in general 
practicabie; and t4> invent and put into sucoessful operation an administrative 
system under the special conditions of normal training schools." 

"The devising of an administrative pkc for city schools can only be worked 
out in a dty school," but Mr. Burk has shown that "it can be accomplished, 
finandally, with saving to the school tteasury. . . . With trained and permanent 
teachers the problem of inventing an administrative aygtem for individual instruc- 
tion is n«w, but it certainly can not be difficult. . . . The adaptation of texts 
to make length of ksoona elestically fit different pupils, promotion in each subject 
separately, the eetoblishment of grade standards upon the basis of the slowest 
diligent pupil's rate of prt^reea, and the adaptation of a report card to show the 
individual facts truthfully, constitute the chief mechanical devices for the opera- 
tion of an individual system." 

Educators who wish to know more about this remarkably progrcwive, 
humane, and yet economical development in school management, are referred to 
President Frederic Burk, San Francisco State Normal School, for a copy of the 
present and earlier monographs. The school also publishes a series of teachers' 
manuals and pupils' exercise books, and a " Pupils' self-instruction series adapted 
to the individual method of teaching." 

New JoumaU in tA« Fidd of Ddinqueney. 

From the Department of Research of the Whittier State School, Whittier, 
California, cornea the first number of the Joumoi of DeHnqtiencj/, "devoted to 
the scientific study of problems related to social conduct." The managing editor 
is Mr. J. Harold Williams, Director of Beseorch at Whittier, and the aasociat« 
editors are Dr. Arnold Gesell, Dr. H. H. Goddard, Dr. Thomas H. Homes, Dr. 
William Heaiy, and Professor Lewis M. Termon. Mr. Fred C. Nellea, Super- 
intendent of the Whittier Stat« School, contributes an introductory statement in 
which be says, "The harmoniiing of juvenile research with clean-cut adminis- 
trative ideas is the chief problem before ua today. It is hoped that the Journal 
will prove of service in the exchange of ideas which have resulted from careful 
work." 

Another new magoiine with the title, "Crime and Punishment," has 
recently been launched in New York City, 
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THE PRACTICAL IN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH.* 

Bt David Spbncb Hill, Pe.D., 

Director Dimaon of Edvcational Research, PiAtic SchooU, 

New Orleane. 

What is Practical? 
Item the beginniDg, demands for the practical have harassed 
the TOBearcfaeis Id chemistry, physics, astronomy, or biology. 
Abundantly practical have been the ultimate results of a score of 
pioneer studies which were of only academic interest to our learned 
ancestors, and unheard of by the contemporaneous multitudes. 
What seems purely academic, theoretical, or even visionary to one 
generation or individual may be of demonstrated utility to another. 
To prove this, one needs only to trace the manufacture and present 
economic significance of drugs, pure food stuffs, anesthetics, dyes, 
metals; or of dynamos, motors, telephones and wireless — all electrical 
devices, — the steam engine, specialized factory machines, and the 
aeroplane; or of modem navigation; or of medicine, sui^eiy, as 
well as of scientific agriculture. Philosophers easily show the impos- 
sbility of limiting rigidly the concept, pracHcai. The practical in 
education is aa difficult to define as it is in chemistry or geology. We 
mean by it generally something that is of immediate use in our mutual 
betterment. The idea of Uie practical can easily be degraded to 
that of expediency, or to subaerviency to stronger power for selfish 
ends. Facts about certain school problems can be of great practical 
use to boards, superintendents, and the people. 

M&N OF Affairs Employ Rebbarch. 

In the presence of proof that a method of efficiency is helpful 

to all concerned, practical men of affairs are prone to adopt the 

efficiency method. Initiative in educational research cannot be 

credited as a rule to those who bother chiefly about units of college 
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entrance requirements, or Bbout protecting the B.A. degree from the 
contamination of "practical" studies. It is pleasing to contemplate 
the recent unconditioned employment of good researchers by cities 
and boards — and by some with a reputation hitherto for political 
evils in education. The movement betokens disgust with old 
methods and a hopeful turning toward the light. The researcher in 
the schools is burdened with a heavy responsibility, that he may 
not dispel confidence in his method by inaccuracy or bias, that 
he may be helpful and constructive, rather than a wrecker without 
plans of rebuilding. 

Ttpical DrPFicutniES or Peacticai. Rbssarcb. 

Formal attempts to apply systematically the methods of 
research to problems of public education are recent, and many 
difficulties, as of old, arise. The university man or woman with a 
wealth of information and with mental training and a heart to serve 
through research the children in our public schools, who plunges 
into such public service, may encounter discouragements such as 
these; Incredulity about practical values, questions to be solved 
too quickly, competitive exploitation of mediocrity, academic scorn 
from a few pedants and conservers of the narrower collegiate con- 
ventions, hostility or jealousies from those who pose as uitra-con- 
servative, and sometimes there appears trickery, or persecution from 
the political type of pedagogue whether in public or private educa- 
tion, as soon as a measure of personal or profesdonal success is 
achieved by the worker. It is perhaps only average human nature 
for some employes of schools to be proud of educational research 
when any published results of a study reflect upon them credit 
or prestige — and for them to swell with indignation, caution against 
"radicalism" and to show pernicious activity, when the truth may 
reflect disadvantageously upon them. Such trivial difficulties, how- 
ever, may culminate in financial stress — felt when publications 
should be made, supplies or instruments purchased, assistants 
engaged, or when the salary budget is made up. Fortunately, the 
writer knows of no city or state school system where all of these 
school evils operate simultaneously. The increasing demand now 
beii^ answered, to remove the schools from partisan politics, 
brightens the prospect before the competent worker in educational 
research. 

It would not be difficult to recite incidents to show that these 
gloomy difficulties are punctuated with humor in the experience of 
some researchers. Attractive aspects of the work also appear to the 
researcher who enjoys, for its own sake, the endeavor to discover the 
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truth, and there is always as an allurement, the vision of multitudes 
of children who may be helped by the application of facts from a 
dry monograph. 

Fomt AcTiviTiEB Needed in Public Schools. 

Educational research is done by universities, or by cooperation 
of universities and public schools, or by independent foundations, 
or by public school systems. In small towns and cities it is desirable 
that the superintendent should be able to conduct routine researches. 
In the large cities the exacting denuuids of an executive nature upon 
the superintendent, and the complexity of the researches demanded, 
make it necessary for him and the board to relegate the work of 
research to a special department or bureau. This present paper 
refers especially to this type of organization. 

We believe that if educational research is to be made quickly 
practical there must be more than the mere getting of facts. There 
are at least four classes of related activities, or steps, needful to 
make educational researeh practical. They are; 

(1) The accurate getting of the desired facts by researchers. 

(2) The careful conaideration of the facts by boards and by 
superintendents. 

(3) The prompt publication of the facts upon mutual agreement 
of researcher, boards, and superintendents for the benefit of the 
people. 

(4) Appropriate action where consideration of facts reveals the 
necessity for remedial action. 

The factors in each of these related steps in turn suggest at 
once why some educational researches have not been productive 
or practical. 

(1) Chiefly facts, not mere opinions, or amateurish attempts, 
are desired. Standards of scholarship, training, compensation, and 
contract are essential if men and women of calibre, capable of researeh, 
are to do the work of obtaining facts. High grade clerks, book- 
keepers, librarians, Binet-testers — none of these people are com- 
petent to determine the essential facts to be sought in a complex 
school system, or to get the facts by approved methods, or to present 
them with force. The director of researeh should be one of the 
best trained men in a school system. We may look with suspicion 
and condemnation upon a school department of researeh which is 
at bottom a clerkship. 

(2) Superintendents and boards have not time to read all the 
numerous reports placed upon then- desks. Educational researeh 
ffiils where facts, however painstakingly gathered, are not w«ghed 
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and conddered. Brevity and clearness of presentation, and speed 
in completing a study are necessary, lest it lose all interest save that 
of local hifitory. If the researcher be competent and the study 
needful, scarcely anything is of greater importance to superintendents 
than the research report. Research work is not an administrative 
or executive function; therefore the best efforts will become imprac- 
tical if the report lies idle for weeks, and if the buey members of the 
board and the people do not realize its content and importance 
because the- report has not been broi^t properly to their attention. 

(3) Mutual ^^reemest between researcher and superior officer 
is a working basis for legitimate publicity. The spirit of cooperation, 
simple faimesB, and courage to show the truth where good can be 
accomplished, are sufficient guides in this difficult question. As a 
rule the people of the United States are entitled to learn in a wise 
manner all of the facts ^bout the public schools. Gener^ knowledge, 
rather than partisanship, or prejudice, or misinformation, is a power- 
ful lever to effect practical results, after educational researches have 
been made. 

(4) Cautious application or action in our schools upon the basis 
. of research is peculiarly difficult to secure. Most of the work of 

research is barely begun; hosts of teachers in America are trained to 
observe a favorite method and rule from which it is difficult to depart. 
Tenure of office of persons who should, but will not, energise a school 
system, is often prolonged; financial deficits in city or state make 
impossible the needed action — or else supply an excuse for inaction, 
indifference, or political machination to hold fast to the present 
status. 

Educational research will not meet the demand in the pubUc 
mind for the practical unless all the above four steps of study and 
action are completed. If educational research should become a 
farce, or be manned by unequipped peisona, either ffedgUngs of 
veterans, who may or may not be self deceived; or if it is regarded 
as an advertimng or publicity bureau to boost the school officials and 
divert attention from live issues; or if accuracy of fact-getting and . 
fact-presentation is impossible — then the farce should end, for the 
same reason that graft should be extirpated wherever it shows itself 
in the public service. Where educational research is well done, but 
where the three steps to follow are not completed by the cooperation 
of researcher, superintendent, and board, and the pubHc is not 
reached by reports and the press — in this case there is a situation 
needlessly impractical and itself deserving study. It would be 
interesting to diagnose the conditions r^arding research in all of 
our cities, in order to ascertain which of the four steps or activities 
^rc weakest, and the causes involved. , 
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Probleub in Research Vart. 
The Bpecific problems for educational research are manifold in 
degree of difficulty and of dgniScance. Here is a brief list of kinds 
of problems which are of perennial interest, and research into which 
will be of practical value in typical American cities, if the four 
essential steps enumerated above are followed: 

(A) Periodical accounting of the placement, or movements of 
claesea and groups, of children according to the prevailing plan of 
organisation and promotions. The accounting should reach the 
Bmallest diviuons of every school in a system. 

(B) Studies of ail cases of elimination from the schools, through 
personal investigation. 

(C) Studies of all cases of repeating the work of a grade. 

(D) Intensive study of exceptional children by cooperating 
psychologist, physician, teacher, and social investigator. 

(E) Measuring the results of courses of study and programs 
and methods by means of special tests in arithmetic, spelling, reeiding, 
drawing, writing, physical education, etc. Here, with moderation, 
can be utilized the resources of experimental pedagogy. 

(F) Study of local industries and vocations with reference to 
education in the public schools, and with partictilar reference to 
trade and commercial courses, continuatioD and night schools. 

(G) Special experimental studies of groups of delinquent 
children with reference to the best ameliorative and educational 
treatment. 

(H) Administrative problems regarding the bygenic construc- 
tion of school houses, the grading of teachers, the examination of 
text books, and the questions of organization and finance, — ^these 
offer possible fields of helpful study to departments of research 
properly equipped. 

Reasonable Autonoitt Necessary. 
A degree of reasonable autonomy in iniative and in the employ- 
ment of assistants — an independence resting upon confidence in a 
researcher's ability and motive, rather than upon rigid rule, is basal 
for effective research work in a school system. Autonomy of this 
kind, exercising skill and a constructive spirit, can be of practical 
benefit to educational research. Educational research of the right 
kind should protect the child and serve ultimately nearly every depart- 
ment of the community. The researeher, or his department, should 
be able to attack various types of problems for the school Systran, 
such practical issues, for example, as are indicated above in the eight 
groups of problems. Of course, the purpose may vary from tJme to 
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time. The researcher may endeavor (1) to eecure new facte, make 
new discoveries, or (2) to verify former reaearches, or (3) to find 
errors in existing doctrines or practices, or (4) merely to stimulate, 
by repeating well-known tests and measurements of materials and 
methods. He needs a rare combination of scientific training, 
patience, courage, capacity for drudgery, tact, and inherent interest 
in the children. 

Logical Odtcohb of Reseasch. 
The practical outcome of educational research under fair condi- 
tions, whether the outcome be measured in terms of dollars, or in the 
economy of time and the increased welfare of pupils, will outweigh 
the cost of its maintenance. To preserve at once its scientific 
integrity and also to secure utilisation of its potential value for the 
efficient administration of our increasingly complex school systems, 
while it survives the financial hardship of pioneer work, are three 
problems of educational research, from the director's point of view. 
When researchers under stress are able to maintain without blemish 
the scientific int^rity of their work, while faithfully helping our 
teachers, superintendents, and boards to solve the baffling problems 
that multiply in modem school systems — then their positions should 
be accorded adequate recompense. Public approval will be theirs, 
and researchers of highest training and experience will not have to 
rock along on inadequate salaries. Then also will a high type of 
public school and university trained graduates be attracted to the 
work in increasing numbers. The present disposition of school 
boards, progressive superintendents, and of the public, to favor 
educational research upon a broad, adquate basis, in behalf of our 
thronging millions of children, is an encouraging sign in these troubled 
years of the world. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR JAMES: A CLINIC 
TEACHER'S REPORT. 

By Sasab Warfield Pabker, A. B. 
Graduate Student, Unwer^iy of Pennsylvania, 

It was a few mostha before his seventeenth birthday, when 
we first saw James. He stood awkwardly, with his right hand 
fussily buttoning and unbuttoning the bottom button of his coat. 
He seemed of normal size, without conspicuous stigmata, a boy who 
m^t have passed in a crowd for nothing more than a poor'Spirited 
"ms^." An offensive breath, a malodorous body, and a dirty 
eruption spreading over his face, made him unattractive, but, sad 
to say, not abnormal. The bovine mildness of his expression shifted 
to something a shade less open as his brown eyes feebly refused to 
meet ours. The mouth was not wide, but the lips were thick and 
the tongue slipped over them constantly, leaving tbem moist and 
red. To add the finishing touch to this unprepossessing appear- 
ance, the boy lifted his hand weakly and dragged the fingers through 
his short, oily hair, so that straight wisps stuck out untidily at 
every angle. 

James walked across the room with a queer, shuffiing gait, 
thumping as though he walked in clogs. The right leg dragged as 
if it were weaker and possibly shorter. The grip of his hand too 
was weak, especially of the right. When he spoke the words came 
hesitatingly, often with a forced facetiousness that was vacuous 
and inefiFective. 

"Right hemiplegia; right hemiparesis remfuning; apparently 
about 80 per cent of development and 60 per cent of power on 
rigbt as compared with left." This was the dii^nosis of James' 
physical condition. He came of a respected and well-to-do family, 
of parents apparently in good health. The meagre family history 
yields but one interesting item, — dysthyroidism in the mother's 
family. From the incomplete birth history, the hemiple^ would 
appear to be either natal or prenatal, or the result of uremic poi- 
soning in the first two weeks after birth. James was the third child, 
the first being lost at seven months through a miscarriage, the second 
at the third month. In the third period of pregnancy, the mother 
was agun threatened with a miscarri^e at the third month, but 
carried the child over to the seventh month, when James was bom 
prematurely. After two weeks, it was found that the child was 
suffering from uremic poisoning, and pos^bly from Bright's dis- 
ease. At that time also, he had frequent convulsions. It was with 
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great difficulty that he waa made to take food. The descriptiOD 
of the baby in these first weeks ia conmstent with the symptome 
of dipl^pa or hemiplegia, although a phymcian who examined the 
child at the end of the third week, stated that there waa nothii^ 
organically wrong with him. 

The oonvul^ons did not leave him with any perceptible paraly- 
OB, but he waa alow in walking and talking. When he was. two 
years old, he began to walk, with great difficulty, however, in the 
use of the right leg. The trouble waa aacribed to a shorter Achilles 
tendon, which waa apliced when the boy waa four or five years old, 
an expedient which only partly alleviated the difficulty. 

After a mental examination by Dr. Ughtner Witmer, James 
was referred to an oculist and a neurolofpst. The oculist reported: 
"Hia optic nerves, choroid, and return are perfectly healthy, not 
even suspected of being pathological. There are no changes in 
the pupils, or extrsrocular muscles. He has binocular visbn and 
the vision of each eye is practically normal." The neurologist 
reported a slight heart murmur and low blood preaauie. 

Jamee was brought to Dr. Witmer shortly aftw the end of his 
sixteenth year, because he was not "getting on" in the second form 
of the Boys' Academy in his home city. The second form probably 
corresponds to the seventh or eighth grammar grade. In reality 
James would not have "got on" had he been in the third, or even 
the first grade. His mental deficiency was a result of ^he cere- 
bral condition which produced James's hemiplegia, — "a defective 
development of the oellulu elements of the cortical, and par- 
ticularly of the pyramidal cells — not restricted to any one part 
of the brain but involving all parts of the hemispheres about 
equally."' 

A review of some of the cerebral changes as indicated in Pro- 
fessor Eugenio Tanzi's chapt» on "infantile cerebropathies" may 
help us to interpret James's defective reactions. Professor Tanzi * 
agrees with Dr. Sachs that in the greater number of caaea, the 
patholo^cal condition in infantile cerebropathies is not confined to 
the area immediately adjacent to the lemon, but spreads over a 
wfder area by the effusion of blood throughout the cortex. He 
summarises the anatomical disturbances as "atrophy of the ner- 
vous elements and excesdve proliferation of the neuroglia."* He 

iSttbt. Bcrahui), M.D. A Tnatk* on Iha ntnjus dfaiMM at lUldrcD. Nwr Yocki 
WUlUm Wood ft Co„ 18BS. 
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Btates as hb opioion, that the "associative oeoters are those most 
exposed to the first assault and to the further diffuuon of the dis- 
ease, for the reason that they present a mark which is more widely 
diapersed and collectively larger."' Prof. Tanzi describes the con- 
dition of the mental processes and the effect upon the character of 
cerebropathic patients. "The active army of the mind is com- 
posed of an abnormally small number of cells, which at the same 
time are poorly supplied with dendrites, badly nourished by an 
impova^ed organism and poorly stimulated by a sense of bodily 
need; ideation is scanty and slow and has neither the occaaon nor 
the power to increase its strength."* As a result, the majority of 
such patients "seem to be dtmiinated by a profound apathy."* 
They, "more than any others, exhibit characters of a negative 
nature, or of deficiency, such as want of affection, anideism, alalia, 
and inactivity. Their violence, tempers, and misdemeanors have 
an origin, that is visceral, refiex, or instinctive rather than psychical."* 

James's history would indicate that his is the type of hemi- 
plegia in which the paralysis is slight and the psychical cerebro- 
plegia very much greater. The physician admittedly can do little 
to remedy this. "As we have to deal in these conditions with 
morbid processes that profoundly damage the brain, which com- 
promise the development of specific and irreplaceable elements, 
which destroy one part of the brain and arrest or prevent the 
development of the whole organ, it is obvious that medical inter- 
vention cannot effect much of value."* It therefore devolves upon 
psychology to analyse the reactions which are the symptoms of 
this pathology, especially in relation to the learning process, in an 
effort to determine by what steps and to what extent, special truning 
can repur the inefliciency of the cerebral mechanism. 

James entered a small home school in the country, January. 
7, 1915. At that time his behaviour corresponded to the description 
of the typical case of infantile cerebropathy, — ^lathy, delayed 
tranamiasion of impulses along the sensory and motor tracts, defec- 
tive association, and symptoms of slight alalia. These characteristics 
of behaviour had a common mechanical basis in the defective appara- 
tus for sending the nerve currents from one cell to another, — t. e. 
ill-noiiriabed cells without adequate enei^ and adequate receptive 
dendritic processes. 

Apathetic James certainly was. He had no "^unk." He 
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IcDuckled under to the strongest, and he did it meekly, meanly. 
A boy might taimt him, call him "coward," "sissy" — there was 
DO retort ; but let that boy touch James in the merest good-bumored 
tussle, and James trembled with hot, futile fiuy — that "visceral, 
reflex, or instinctive " anger of which Tanzi speaks. I have seen him 
thick-skinned, indifferent, under the coldest snub, and I have seen 
him trapped in the children's sand-pit at the seashore, wild, flushed, 
with teeth set. He rrated in complacent satisfaction with hia own 
clothes, bis own family, his own mind, tus own work. The cruellest 
thrusts of his teacher, directed in an effort to sting him into energetic 
action, did not stir him from his meek quiescence. Twice, when a 
sharp quick rap across the knuckles was tried as an experiment, 
James turned crimson and set himself to his work with grim energy 

No amount of training can lift him out of the sluggishness 
which is the direct symptom of his diseased brain. Thyroid extract 
given to him, three grains a day, for several months during 1915, 
produced a alight but yet perceptible quickening of energy. Hours 
of work in the garden with a hoe stirred him physically with the same 
minute but favorable result. These two factors can reduce but 
cannot cure his apathy. The value of attempts to stir James through 
his irritability to even slight phyacal stimulus is open to question. 
On the one hand, such access of enei^ is only momentary and may 
have no developmental effect. On the other hand, the sum of such 
stirrings may break the habit of mental inertia and contribute its 
quota to an awakening of enei^. The ugnal of really hopeful 
effective improvement must be an impulse self*initiated. It will 
never come solely throi^h the factors which we have in our control. 
M we can do is to stir his phyedcal and mental organism to as much 
activity as we can stimulate, while we await, meanwhile, a more 
potent ally in the natural recuperative energy of the nerve tissues. 

Speed is to be considered quite apart from apathy or lack of 
initiative. James's motor reactions are slow. It took him half an 
hour, working steadily and attentively, to fold and place on the table 
the scattered sheets of two Sunday newspapers. No test, nothing 
more than a minute's observation, is needed to convince one that 
he is painfully, distressingly slow. Here, however, there is chance 
for improvement under discipline. His purely motor reactions can- 
not be quickened, nor has he sufficient energy to be trained into alert 
readiness for a signal. But to his slowness is added deliberation. 
By insistent drill he can be made to eliminate some of the stupid 
useless movements and comments which delay his reactions. . . . 
"I am sorry to keep you so long, I had to turn this page. You see it 
had to go this way instead of that way." He will stand slouching in 
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the middle of the floor, muttering: "I'm going to try to hurry now 
— I shan't be long this time — I'm sorry that I'm so slow." James' 
slowness is a functional disability, but this deliberation is a habit 
which should respond to training. 

A pack of eighty cards, consisting of ten suits of eight cards 
each, having printed on each respectively one of the ten form-board 
geometric figures, was used to determine by test this trainability of 
motor reactions. Duplicate figures were arranged in a given order 
and James was required to sort the cards as rapidly as possible upon 
the corresponding positions. This procediu« was repeated ten times, 
the time of each sorting being recorded. Tlie practice curve obtained 
is in a measure an index of how much increEise of speed we can stimu- 
late in James by motor training. This practice curve indicates that 
though of course, his gross rate is higher throughout than that of a 
normal adult, he responds markedly to practice. Therefore we may 
infer that discipline and drill will accomplish something to speed up 
his motor reactions. Reactions which follow processes involving 
simple psychic functions come less slowly than one might expect. 
James* reaction time has been tested only roughly, but the results 
fpve an impresdon of his responses. 

Speed Tests. 
Teet 1, February IB, 1916. Woodtoorth and WelU,^ Number 
Checking Test, a blank on which are printed 500 digits in ten rows 
of fifty each, so arranged that each digit occurs with equal frequency 
in each row. The subject is directed to draw a line through each 
cipher on the blank, — a test involving simple recognition and motor 



COUPARATIVE TlHB RECORD. 

James — no errors 185 sec. 

Imbecile (probably H. G. I.) (14 years) 157 " 

Moron (15 years) 85 " 

Range for six university students tested by Woodworth 

and Wells 50-100 " 

Average for sbc university students tested by Woodworth 

and Wells 66i " 

Teet 2, Fdmutry U, 1915. Woodworth and WeUx, Color Naming 
Test, * a blank' on which fifty squares of red, yellow, blue, green 
and black are arranged in rows of ten. The entire blank is exposed 
and the subject names the colors in sequence as seen. This test 
involves recognition and voco-motor response. 

■WoodwofUi. S. S.. ud WgHa. F. L.. AModatioo Tata. p4tctuliitiaU Brnta (R«ptiot). 
VaL Vllt. No. S. DM«mb«r, Mil, pp. 34-39. 
> Ibid. pp. «»-S3. 
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CoupAiu.Tnrx TniB Rbcobd. 

James 45 eec. 

Moron (15 years) 35 " 

Low grade imbecile (with verbat faculty highly developed) 75 " 
Range for Woodwortb and Wells* graduate students 22-41 " 

This test, repeated on May 30, 1915, when James showed an 
access of energy after a month at the sea shore, gave oeariy tiie 
same result, 43 seconds. 

Test S, F^miary 17, 1916. Woodvmlh and WeBx' Form 
Naming Test, a blank similar to above with five geometrical forma 
substituted for color squares. 

COUFARATIVB TdCE ReCDRD. 

James 80 sec. 

Moron (16 years) 60 " 

ImbecUe (probably H. G. I.) 50 " 

Range for Woodworth and Wells' graduate students(14) 31-60 " 

A repetition of this test on May 30, 1915, showed a drop to 
70 seconds — a gain of 10 seconds. 

Teat 4, May SI , 1915. Cylinder Teat, a set of twenty wooden cylin- 
ders of graduated depth and diameter, to be replaced as r^idly as 
possible in their respective recesses in a circular wooden frame. 

COUPABATIVE TlUE ReCOBO. 

lat trial M trial Sd trial 

James 70 sec. 43 sec. 80 sec. 

Moron (15 years) 74 " 53 " 50 " 

H.G.I. (15 yeare) 113 " 52 " 89 " 

Adult 1 53 " 33 " 30 " 

Adult 11 40 " 32 " 35 " 

James's practice record for ten trials was (1) 70 sec; (2) 43 
sec; (3) 80 sec; (4)996ec; (5)73sec.; (6)74sec; (7)66sec; (8)61 
see. ; (9) 49 sec. ; ( 10) 55 sec This record is ugnificant in its unevenness 
and surprising in its occamonal success in attaining normal tspeoA. 

T'est 6, May $1, 191B. Peg Board, a wooden board in which are 
thirty-ux round holes, and a tray containing in one compartment 
four dozen white pegs and in another compartment one dosen each 
of red, blue, green, and yellow pegs. Tba subject is first directed to 
fill the holes with white pegs as rapidly as pcM^ble. 

COHPAKATtVE RBCOBD. 

James used left hand, placing one p^ at a time; coordination 
scarcely fair; attention persistent; energy 1 (lowest) on a scale of 
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five; planful in that he placed pegs in an orderly way, row by row. 
Time 78 sec. 

Moron (15 ye&ra) used two haade, taking up several pegs at a 
time; coordination fair but broken by nervous excitability; twisted 
tiie board, dropped p^ and wasted much energy; planful but not 
consistent; energy, nervous. Time 45 sec. 

H. G. I. (15 years) used left hand 94 sec. 

Adult 1 36 " 

Adult II 42 " 

The subject is then directed to put in a row of red pegs. After 
carrying out this direction he is directed successively to put in a 
row of each one of the remaining colors. 

Jamee showed no defect in color discrimination. He under- 
stood utd followed directicins, and displayed more initiative than 
we were accustomed to expect of him, suggesting another color as 
soon as he had finished with the preceding one. 

Teat 6, May 9, 1915. Aasociaiion TeU, Carl G. Jung Association 
Blank,' a series of 100 words arranged by Carl G. Jung. The sub- 
ject, seated with back to experimenter responds with any word 
suggested by stimulus word, and the reaction word is recorded. 

The time between pronunciation of stimulus word by experi- 
menter and hearing of response ia taken by stop watch. 

TiiiE Record. 

Mean reaction time 3.4 sec. 

Average deviation 1.5 " 

Range 1.0-10.2 " 

This reaction time is surprimngly normal. There are no com- 
parative statistics available but I have the statement of a professor 
of psychology who has used thb blank with several classes of uni- 
versity students, that the normal adult range is 0.^3.2 with the 
mode at 1.4. It is especially remarkable that James does not show 
a wider deviation. 

Test 7, January SS, 1915. Number of words pronoimced in 
three minutes. 

James 74 words 

Moron (15 years) 159 " 

Imbecile (H. G. I.) 47 " 

Passing mark for 12 years (Biuet) 60 " 

Binet record 218 " 

James's record is slow but passable. 

Teat 8, May 9, 1915. Fifteen Minute Teat, number of words 
written in fifteen minutes. 

■ Woodvortb Md Willi, ap. eli., pp. SO-SI. 
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The slowneaa of James's thought expressed in motor reactions 
shows a bit more significantly here, but there is no startling evidence 
of the retardation of his mental activity until we find him grappling 
with a more complex problem. The nine tests described above are 
either simple free association teats, or tests involving simple recogni- 
tion and ssBociation with a single motor reaction. In such tests 
James falls a httle below the lowest averE^. In a controlled associa- 
tion test, such as the "easiest opposite" series of twenty words, 
arranged by Woodworh and Wells,* James fails. Out of twenty 
reactions, only four were correct responses. And in falling he was 
so slow that his reaction tune is approximately five and a half times 
that of the middle or high grade imbecile with whom bis record is 
compared, and eight times that of the moron mentioned above. 

It is thus, when we come to the association of simple sequences 
and the purposeful selection of a correct response, that we come to 
the serious otetruction in James's mind, the p^chic seat of his slow 
response to the problems with which be is daily confronted. 

Tanzi states that the association areas are open to the most 
insidious attacks of bemiple^. It is precisely in this function of 
association that we find James's most serious deficiency. To discuss 
understandingly the evidence of this defect, and to determine just 
what is the effect of this deficiency upon the learning process we must 
attempt a tentative analysis of that process itself. 

There are probably three processes of mind fundunental to the 
learning process, — attention, imagination, and memory. Under the 
caption of attention, we must consider analytic and persistent 
concentration, and distribution of attention; under imc^ination, 
intensity and associability; under memory, tramability as measured 
by the number of repetitions necessaryto fix an image, and retentive- 
ness. These, subject to the direction of the volitional elements of 
mind, control and initiative, are the fundamental factors in the learning 



From a pedagogical point of view, attention is the first to be 
considered, because it is the active element in education. When we 
say that a child must be prepared for school work, we mean that his 
attention must be truned. It is to that function of mind, that we 
either consciously or unconsciously direct our efforts. James needed 

> Woodwortb and WtOi, ap. Ml., VD. 69-flO. 
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no such preparation for study. His attention was good. He had 
the capacity for analytic concentration, — that is to say, he could 
separate into compoaent parts the seneational elements of his per- 
ception. This conclusion is based on daily observation; the quick- 
ness with which James singled out birds and flowers in the fields, the 
adequacy of his observations of pictures and maps. Perhaps to 
quote his descriptions of two pictures which he had observed minutely 
for sixty seconds, will indicate something of the evidences in 
behavior on which this inference is based. "I saw a large man and 
a little boy. The man's h^ was dark and rough. He had a little 
twist on the top of it. His face was white. He had a blue coat on. 
You could not see his hands because they were in the pockets. He 
had a black vest under his coat. His trousers were black and white 
dotted-white with black dots. He had black boots on. The man 
was looking towards the little boy. The little boy was looking 
toward the man. The little boy's hair was dark and rough. His 
face was white. He had a blue suit on. His shoes were black." 

"I saw a boy who had Scotch clothes on. He was holding up a 
cat in one hand. He had a Scotch pl^d on — ^blue with white waist. 
Hia stockings were Scotch. His cap was Scotch, too — blue. His 
, shoes were black, and the upper part white with buttons down both 
shoes. His hair looked sh^gy. The back-ground was dark. I saw 
a thing which said Valentine in blue. Right across from the Scotch 
boy there was a little boy looking at the Scotch boy. His hair was 
dark. He bad a blue suit on, and shoes. They were standing still. 
The Scotch boy was looking at the httle boy and the little boy was 
looking at the Scotch boy." 

To be sure, his pathological lethargy often prevented the voli- 
tional element of initiative from acting so as to use effectively this 
capacity for analytic concentration. He was lacking Ukewise in the 
ability to follow analysis with synthesis, — that is, to pass again from 
the state of concentration to the state of diffuaon. That, I believe, 
however, is a process of associating part with part to form a whole and 
comes rather under the caption of association. 

James's persistent concentration was equally good. He stuck 
to each task perseveringly without flaggmg of effort or interest. In 
distribution, likewise, there appeared no observable defect. He 
therefore had all the quahties of attention which are fundamental 
to the learning process. 

Imf^ination we have chosen to discuss from two points of view, 
intensity, and associability. The intensity of James's images, 
especially visual, seemed to be normal. He remembered readily 
birds and flowers which he saw. He remembered accurately the 
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map which he studied. He could reproduce from his image simple 
designs made out of four de^gn bloclcs. 

The intenmty of visual images was apparently of relatively hi{^ 
order. Auditory images were probably normal. He remembered 
and recognised bird calls without effort. Re^xtuBe to practice in 
motor training which we have discussed would indicate normal motor 
images. His vooo^notor images, too, in all probability, were not 
defective, unce he had no particular difficulty in remembering words 
and names. There was no evidence of defect in the intenmty of 
im^pnation. 

The subject of associabiltty is to us the most imfwrtant. We 
have to consider it in three divisions, although the third someiriiat 
overlaps the first two: — (1) sequence in association, (2) lo^cal rela- 
tion in association, (3) recall. 

Sequence in association involves what we commonly call memory 
span. It is the linking of images in simple series. In this first and 
qmplest element of association James is deficient. The following 
shows his memory epaa to be approximately that of an eight year 
old child. 
Pre$e7Uation Visual AvdUory 

Digits 5 5 

Letters 5 5 

Monosyllables (disconnected) 4 

Syllables in sentence 10-12 

Colors 3 5 

Symbols in sequence as (+— A O) 4 

Lc^cal relation in association is emphatically "controlled asso- 
dation." James's fairly good reaction time in the Jung Association 
Test and the ease with which he resiwnded to the Kent and Rosanoff 
series of one hundred words,^ would indicate that in relatively free 
association he is not conspicuously defective. We would conclude 
that his association areas are not so much inert as chaotic. When 
an ordered response is required, James's lack of control over his 
associations is striking. The time it takes to establish or attempt to 
establish such a control is shown m his extraordinarily long reaction 
time in response to the "earnest opposite" association test. The 
frequent failiu« of effort to establish that control appears in the 
character of the responses which follow: 

> K«Dt Qi«« Htlan, tad BannoS, A. J., M.D. A Studr of UKxiatioB In iuwnil^. Amur- 
IBM Joynul el /mim>I», VoL LXVII. Nca. 1 uul X lala 
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Recall is itself nothing but controlled association — the ability 
to produce at will two or more images linked by sequence or logical 
relation. James was consequently distinctly weak in recall. A 
stimulus word seemed to be flung into a chaos of images, and it was 
only by happy accident that it met its mate. The answers to such 
a question as, "What body of water is south of Europe? " are typical. 
Sometimes it hit the group of images linked under the caption "body 
of water," and the response was Black Sea, or any other ocean or sea 
that immediately came to mind. Sometimes it penetrated to a 
smaller subdivision of ideas, — "body of water south of" — and the 
answer was Indian Ocean. Not until after many days of drill could 
one have any reasonable expectation of a correct answer. 

In every phase of controlled association, James was extra- 
ordinarily weak. In memory there is no corresponding defect. A 
simple image is fixed without a great number of repetitions. It is 
the association of images that must be fixed by drill. In retentive- 
ness, there is the same situation. James remembets well what is 
taught to him, but his mind seems a vast chaotic store of images 
linked in very elementary sequences, which are practically i 
eiated with each other. 
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It seems very probable that James has no fundamental mental 
defect other than that in the process of imagination which we call 
asBociability. That function is so essential, however, to the learning 
process, and his deficiency in it is so great, that our reduction of 
James's mental defects to a single process does not contribute to a 
hopeful prognosis. Only physiological strengtbeniog of the brain 
cells will establish the stability of association tracts which can 
correct this condition. In training James, the most we can do is to 
attempt by drill to fix certain associations. 

If this defect of association interferes so gravely with the simple 
acquirement of facts, it is only to be expected that it would affect 
even more gravely the higher phases of the learning process involved 
in reasoning. Probably analytic concentration of attention and 
controlled association, especially that type which we call logical 
relation are the chief constituent processes leading to the conclusion 
which we call reason. In the solution of every problem, there must 
be analysis and there must be eynthesiB — that is, constructive 
association. 

We have presented certain instances of behavior from which 
we infer that James had the first element — analytic concentration 
— at least in relation to concrete perceptions and images. This 
type of concentration of attention varied inversely, as the material 
presented to consciousness became more general and abstract. The 
major part of the boy's defect in the faculty of reason, however, 
was due to his defect in constructive associaUon. 

In the description of the pictures, which have been used for 
illustrative material, we find a rather unusually minute selection of 
details, but not a sentence that describes the picture as a whole. 
He made no spontaneouB effort to interpret the situation. In answer 
to questions he never showed that he understood what was happening. 
He could not construct the unit-details into a significant whole. 
In the same way, he failed to interpret the Binet pictures, receiving 
credit only for a type of description acceptable from a seven-year-old 
child. He could not construct & single sentence containing the three 
words, — Paris, fortune, stream, but presented instead three sen- 
tences: — "Paris is the capital of France and there I had my fortune 
told. There is a stream of water in France." Of course he could 
not reconstruct the jumbled sentences in the Binet test. 

James was given in May the Trabue Language Scale A, which is 
essentially a completion test, consisting of sentences with omitted 
words to be filled in by the subject. He attempted sentences up to 
the seventh grade, but failed in one fourth grade, one fifth grade, one 
sixth grade, and one seventh grade sentence. This perfomuuioe 
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ijvea him a mark of uxteen pointB, which accordiog to Mr. Trabue's 
figures, ranks him with third grade children. 

Woodworth and Wells, in their book on "Association Tests," 
publish three interesting and rather amuung blanks designed to t«st 
the ability of a subject to understand directions.* On one of the 
two simpler blanks (in which the reactions were based on relatively 
simple processes of association), James did very well. On the more 
difficult blank, where more of the element of selective attention and 
constructive association entered in, James's maj-k for comprehemdon 
was not above 50 per cent. 

In the same way, James failed on all the Biuet tests that depended 
upon an effort of reason, except in the simple problems of behavior, 
which a nine-year-old boy is supposed to pass. A record of his 
responses speaks for itself: 

Ten Ybab Old Test III, DErrscrma ABSUBDmsa. 

Q. "An unlucky bicycle rider fell on his head and was instantly 
killed; they took him to the hospital and fear that he cannot get 
well." What is foolish in that? 

A. Why didn't they bandage his bead as soon as he got there? 

Q. "I have three brothers, Paul, Ernest, and myself." What is 
foolish in that? 

A. He could have one more brother without counting himself. 

Q. "The body of a young girl cut into eighteen pieces was 
found yesterday. People think that she killed herself." What is 
foolish in that? 

A. How could she kill herself without a gun or a knife or there 
would be some man coining along that would kill her and be a Uttle 
out of his head. 

Q. "There was a railroad accident yesterday but not a serious 
one. Only 48 persona were killed." 

A. There couldn't be a nulroad accident unless the train ran 
over the bank or off a track. That might have killed 48 persons. 
That's all unless somebody wanted to kill them. 

To the final question about the ill-luck of suicide on Friday, 
James could give no response. The whole series shows an effort to 
reason combined with inability to reconstruct effectively the situa- 
tion indicated. He failed alao on the series of five problems of 
acUon for the ten-year-old child, and was of course unable to explain 
the situation indicated in the final fifteen-yearold test: 

Q. "My neighbor has just received some significant visits; one 
after another, a doctor, a lawyer, and a priest called. What is 
happening a t my neighbor's?" 

> WgodvorUi ud WeUa, op. eit. 
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A. Doctor there to help her, priest there to a dinner and lawyer 
because she wants to make some new laws. 

The persistence of this inability to reason showed itself par- 
ticularly when James was confronted with the umple problems of 
arithmetic. He is seventeen years old. He cannot mal» change. 
He cannot count the cost of three two-cent stamps and three one- 
oent stamps. On the morning of February 23, 1915, James was given 
four stamps, a number of pennies, and the problem, — "How much 
will four stamps cost at two cents each? " He was directed to draw 
four stamps and under each stamp to draw the number of pennies 
he must pay for it. This simple problem was given after six vreeks 
practice in writmg out solutions. This was the result: — "If I have 
4 stamps then to make four stamps I will have to put with 2 stamps 
the difference between 4 stamps — 2 stamps =2 stamps. Ans." 

On Febniuy 2S, one half hour was taken to explain to him this 
example, with stamps and pennies before him. With the pile of 
eight pennies still on the desk in front of him, James wrote: "If I 
have 4 2-fitamp8 then I must divide 4-!-2=:2 pennies. Ans." 

The explanation of James's failiire to "get on" in the second 
form, lies in this lack of control over association, showing itself in a 
grave defect in recall and in reasonii^. It is easy to sununarize 
exactly the extent of the consequent pedago^cal retardation by out- 
lining his school status. According to the diagnosis of the clinical 
examiner, according to the Binet tests, and according to his general 
school progress, James has, In the main, developed no further than 
the nine-year-old-chlld. 

James, since he has normal tdnaesthetic and visual images, has 
learned to write legibly but carelessly a handwritii^ worth perhiqw 
40 per cent by the Ayres Scale. He has learned to spell certiunly no 
better than the third grade child. When he was first tested, 
January, 1915, with twenty words chosen at random from the first 
five years of Rice's Spelling Book, he made the following records. 

Grade 1 95 per cent 

11 80 " " 

m 80 " " 

IV 65 " " 

V 50 " " 

The types of error were four: (1) confusion, as "ragei^es" for 
vofia; (2) omisuon, "conveent" for eonvenierU; (3) phonetic, 
"exsalunt" for excelletU; (4) inversion, "Adiartic" for Adriatic; 
"Scandinvania" for ScandiTiavia. This laqt was the prevailing 
type of error. James can kam to spell readily, espedal^ if he sees 
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the words. It takee conBtant drill, however, to fix the letter order ao 
that it will perast in spite of the oonfufflon of association. This 
recurrence- of inversion of letters is typical. All the letters are 
thrae, but you can never be sure in exactly what order they will come 
out. Leonard P. Ayies' "Scale for Measuring Ability in Spelling," 
which was published in April, 1915, offers a more accurate measure 
of James's efficiency in spelling. The Ayres Scale has a practical 
basis in the "thousand commonest words in P-nglmh writing." 
According to this scale James has ability in spellii^ somewhat greater 
than that of the average fourth grade child. The following table 
compares his ability on June 2, 1915 with Mr. Ayres' standuds for 
the Fourth Grade: 
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Jamee's reading is atrodous. It is not that, he doesn't know 
words. He has a good readii^ vocabulary, and with allowance for his 
defect in reasoning and in reconstructing the elements of a situation, 
his oomprehenfflon is good. But it is here more than anywhere else 
that we see the evidences of hemipl^c alalia, — that is, difficulty 
in articulation. In January, James's reading was almost unintelli^ble ; 
he heffltated, repeated at least three^ourths of the words, and mis- 
called more than half. The slowness of the association of the word 
seen with muscular coordinations of speech is true alalia — a patho- 
logical condition beyond the boy's control. The major part of his 
bad reading, neverthelees, is a habit. In his effort to go faster 
than is phyuologically possible, he jumped to the first idea that came, 
and more than 50 per cent of the words were miscalled. Id his 
efforts to fill m the gaps, to gain time to make his coordinations for 
the next articulation, he repeated the words immediately preceding. 
Four months of drill, in which his teacher has sat through many 
ptunful hours listening to his halting, stuttering voice, have quite 
markedly improved his readir^ through the elimination in part of 
these long-established habits. There is nothing that pleases him 
more than to be allowed to read aloud, so that his interest is a posi- 
tive ally in establishing by practise steadier habits of reading. 

James' status in arithmetic is not encourapng. In fundamental 
processes he is slow but fairly accurate. The association sequences 
involved are ample enough for him to learn, and be knows them 
satisfMorily, subject however to an occaaional characteristic slip 
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of association. In reasoning, obviously, iiis mark is zero. In 
January, the Courtis Arithmetic Tests were ^ven to James but his 
motor reactions are so slow that his gradii^ in the mechanical pro- 
cesses was scarcely a iaii index of his capacity, though doubtless 
placing him justly on the efficiency scale. Of decimals, he knows 
something; of fractions, less. 

The first composition James wrote in the school, January 15, 1915, 
carries in itself the evidence of his status in English composition : 

"The Boy and the Wolf. 

"A Little Shapard was keeping his flocks a little way out of the 
villf^. And he came rushing into the village crying a wolf was 
after one of is had lambs. And he ran for help and twice or three 
times the work men dropped is work and want to help him but when 
he got there they were only laugh at and nobody paid any heed to 
them. And they were though him of his joke and that was how he 
lost his flock." 

The four months following showed a gradual improvement in 
sentence structure, the elimination of confused and careless construc- 
tions. He could write a letter or a diary, lucidly following sequence 
in time. There seemed to be little improvement, however, in his 
grasp of more complex associations and the ability to comprehend 
and reproduce the elements of a simple plot. 

Of history and ge(^paphy James had learned and retained a great 
deal, but knew nothing, — that is to say, his mind was stored with a 
vast number of facts wholly unassociated and all subject to the most 
amasing inaccuracy of recall. In these subjects, his training 
demanded not so much teaching as sorting and cataloguing. The 
attempt was made, first to bring some order into his jumble of 
gec^raphic facts. This subject was chosen for several reasons. 
Gec^aphy was one of his pronounced interests; it waa the subject of 
which he already knew most, and map study was a method of work 
which allowed us to use to the full his accurate concrete vbual imagery. 

The work met with a fair measure of success. James gradually 
came to be able mentally to select units from his very clear image of 
the map of Europe, and in the sunplest way to recombine them 
with other unite. This is the first element in reasoning, and in 
exercising it he was keeping alive that segment of the reasoning 
faculty which he possessed. The task of establishing ordered asso- 
ciations was necessarily a slow one because its basis was drill and 
patient repetition. At the end of four months, James knew thor- 
oughly the most uuportant facts about nine of the countries of 
Europe. Id so far as efitective associations could be established in 
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his unstable mind, they were established. There had been fixed a 
high probability of a correct response to questions reating to this 
mass of Information, yet aometimes scattered through a long series 
of questions, the drilled association would fail to hold and each 
sequence would have its turn at failure. 

The work in geography served further as a disciplinary exercise. 
The cholalic habit of repetition was almost entirely eliminated, and 
the unnecessary factors serving to lengthen reaction time minimized, 
so that three or four seconds was the standard reaction time in 
responding to questions. 

A conclusion as to wise procedure in the further handling of 
this case must be based on a review of the situation outlined in the 
preceding ^agfia. 

James b a boy whose mental development has been bo arrested 
by cerebropathic conditions, that in seventeen years his pn^ress in 
school has been less than that of a normal nine-yearold child. The 
only functional defects seem to be a general lethargy, evidenced in 
apathy, a somewhat slow rate in motor reactions, and a lack of control 
over the association of images, gravely impairing the faculty of 
recall and reasoning. 

Such a review suggests several recommendations : — (1) The 
continuation of thyroid extract and physical outdoor work to 
diminish James's physical and mental apathy; and keep him whole- 
somely occupied; (2) insistent discipline to eliminate faulty habits 
of deliberation, repetition, and useless reactions which reduce his 
speed; (3) patient drill to establish as many useful associations as 
possible; (4) mental work with such material (probably concrete 
visual) as will give maximum exercise to his partial faculty of reason- 
ing, based on analytic concentration of attention and imperfect 
asBOciability. 

The futiu« holds out to James no hope of normality, yet the out- 
look is not therefore necessarily unhappy. Out of doors, there is 
an attractive side of his nature, — albeit a bit feminine. To share 
his enthusiasm for birds and flowers, his pleasure in the sensations 
of the woods and fields, adds very genuinely to one's own pleasure 
in the out of doors. Indeed, I have yet to know the imbecile who 
has not his bit of human personality, by whom you are not enriched 
through that exchange which gives relish to every experience. 
James's hfe can be so arranged that he will have every opportunity 
for these congenial activities. His father owns a farm. The boy 
can be trained to do simple farm work, and on the farm he will 
find full enjoyment out of doors. 
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REVIEWS AND CRITICISM. 

JVeraouf Chadren. By Beverly R. Tucker, M.D. Bostmi: Richard G. B«deer, 

1916. Pp. U7. 

Dr. TuduT writM as a DCurologiet, but not (or neurologiata. Wtut stiiketi 
moat totdbly a student of paycbologjr is his »pptna,t f aihire tA grasp the psycho- 
logical ptobtema of iwrToua and mentally defieiest children, and his lack of any 
rdereaoe to the large and growing psychological literature on their training. 
His book has no bibUogr^ihj, not eren an index of names. F^eod and ComeU 
he quotes, but he says nothing about Dt. Barr's wrak on ."Meotal Defectives," 
and Dr. Qoddaid he cites oniy to misspell his name in oonneotign with a very 
inadequate reference to tJie Binet-9imon teste. No other tests are mentitmed 
except medical ones. "Fallowing chiefly Fn^easor Jame^" Dr. Tucker defines 
psychology as "the explanation of consdousness." In three pages he attempts 
to discuss sensation, perception, memcvy, imagination, habit, will, and 
emoUon, and is moved candidly to admit, "In this chapter we have been nry 
brief and very superficial." With the exCBptions noted it would appear 
tiut tike too many other conservative physidans. Dr. Tucker ignores the work 
of all but medical men. 

Most of his advice to parents seems discreet and sound, eepeaaSfy with 
i^ard to wx hypene. "Individual cases," he says, "will have to be worked out 
by those in control and to these it is ric^t to say: be deliberate, wise, and osu- 
tious." But with regUd to conduct one is led to the oooduson that Dr. Tucker 
believes a child bad betto- not have been bom, if he cannot be loepwAtbh. 

Dr. Tucker is master of a fine Utcrary style. His book will be found readable 
by nearly everyone, and may be an admirabb "first book" for one who knows 
little about nervous ohildien. That it can possibly serve ^one as a source of 
information is not to be thought of. It might satisfy an idle curiosity, but it is 
by no means extensive enot^ or intensive enough to be used either as a text or 
aa a reCerenee. A. T. 

GameKOtdBxerdeesforMetUalD^aiwea. By Hilda A. Wrightaon. Cambrklge, 

Mass.: Caustic-CIaflin Co., 1916. Pp. iii+lOO. 

Miss Wrightaon baa collected and arranged 115 simple gamee, "for use 
among mothers snd twubera of feebleminded children, the object being to help 
develop musoular cmtrol and to qoioken the sense perceptions." She has grouped 
the games tn Uiree grades of difficulty, from the simplest to the most complex. 
"Hw moat difficult among the exeroses," she says, "could be diastered with ease 
by a normal child six yean of age." 

In giving gBneral instructions for applying the exerdsee in work with men- 
tal^ deficient children, Miss Wrightaon emphasiaeB the eeeential [Mrinciples to be 
observed, which are mainly theae: (1) A B|Hrit of play;* (2) SimpUcity in Gain- 
ing; (3) One idea at a time; (4) The personality of the teacher, patient, cheerful, 
and optimistdo; (G) Simple, fixed methods of procedure to develop concentration; 
(6) Always use the same form of Kgnal in starting a game; (7) Competitive games 
to be fdayed single file at first; (8) The play must be supervised at all timee; 
(9) "Make all exercises ss attractive as possiblB. Tension is dissatroaB,*" (10) 
Not hnger than one hour at a session. "Should a child be kept twentrix 
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Bt oiM tauremt, mon will be gained during tiie Gret five tninutm than the Utter 
fifteen mmutee. A gune played too raxay timee in an effect U> perfect it, loeea 
its object." 

Dr. Henry H. Goddard, of the Vineluid Training Sobool, contributes the 
preface, in which he sayi of Miss Wrighlaon and the gamee she baa planned, " Her 
long experience with feeblenunded children ia a guarantee of their uaefulneBs and 
e£Goacy for the purpoee." 

"It should be fuQy appredated by teaobere, parents, and nperintendente," 
be adda, "that the playing of theae games ie not 'mere jday' but dtfimie trmnrng 
of the best kind. In many cases there is little else to be done. . . . Then 
games not only develop coordination and attention; manners and morals, self- 
control, altruism, patience, and many man desirable qualities are involved. 
What more can education do than develop to the limit of the individual'a capaettj' 
these qualiUes which, possessed even in a small degree, will help to make him a 
sodal rather Uian an anU-socialbeingI" A. T. 



NEWS AND COMMENT. 

A NolabU Experimeni in AppUtd PiyeAolog]/' 

There win be opened on June I, 1916, in affiliation with the Carnt^ Ingti- 
tut« of Technology, Pittsburgh, a Bureau of Salesmanship Reaearch. 

A fund amounting to S7S,000 for the support of the Bureau for the first 
five years has been provided by a group <rf buainees concerns to whose initiative 
tbe (nganiMtion of tbe bureau is due. Among these cooperating concerns are 
the Weetinghouee Electric and Manufacttuing Company, the H. J. Heins Com- 
pany, the Armetrong Cork Company, the Equitable Life Aeaurance Society, the 
Ford Motor Company, Uie Carnegie Steel Company, and others. Offices, 
psychological laboratoriee, and equipment have been provided by Uie Cam^ie 
Institute of Technology. 

Tbe aim of this bureau is to secure a broader basis of estabUsbed fact for use 
in improving present methods of selecting and training salesmen, by accumulating 
and systematising information concerning the methods now used by auceeasful 
firms, by applying psychological tests to the analysis of the mental traits of suo- 
ceeeful and unsuccessful salesmen, by carrying on experiments in the selection 
and training of saksmen in coSperstion with various firms, and by publishing the 
results of these atudiee through apiooiniate chaniMla. 

Tbe activities of tbe bureau wiU be guided by a scientific stafF, on irtucb 
Dr. W. D. Soott, PrttfcseoT of Peyohology in Nortbweetem Univervity, serves as 
director, and Professors W. V. Bin^iam (Carnegie Institute of Technology), 
J. B. Miner (Cam^ie InsUtute of Technology), and O. M. Whipple (University 
of nbnois), will ssrve as cooperating psyohologists. The scientific staff will 
oomprise, in addition to the foregoing, a resMroh asnetant and several researoh 
feOowB. 

He feUowsfaipe, yielding from $300 to $600, will be awarded to graduate 
students of superior intellectual ability, personality and leadership, who intend 
to fit themselves for careers as employment mansgers and sups r v isors of per- 
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Mnmel. There will be opportunity &lso for students of psychology who wish 
to prepare doctors' dissertations in the fields of mental testa, vocational uialysis, 
statistical method, etc. Inquiries may be addressed to Prof. W. V. Bin^m, 
Came^ Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pruet o^erad/or BeMtireh in Eugenie*. 

Mr. Casper L. Redfield delivered an address before the Chicago Medical 
Society on February 2, 1916, in which he announced money prises amounting to 
one thousand dollars for pedigrees fulfilling certain conditions. Amoi^ other 
things Mr. Redfield sud: 

"If you will look in your dictionaries you will see that 'to acquire' means 
to obtain by efftnt, by e^iertion, by the performance of work. Hence an acquired 
charadAr is a dynamic development of an organ obtained by exercising it. A 
mutilation is not an acquirement. When the tails of mice are amputated, the 
acquirement is in the muscles of the amputator, not in the mice. 

"Mutilations are not inherited. If they were, human beings would be little 
more than heads and trunks covered with scars representing the mutilationa their 
ancestors received. Lamarck told us that long ago, but those who pretend to 
give UB information about his theory appear to be wholly ^orant of the matter. 
Lamarck also said very distinctly that the action of the environment upon the 
parent had no effect upon the offspring, a fact which shows that the literature 
^>out Lamarck's theory is largely rubbish. 

"The strength or power of organs is developed by exercising them, and such 
a development is strictly an acquirement. In acquiring development by exer- 
ciae, time b an element. A man who goes into a gymnasium acquires more 
development in a week than in a day; more in a month than in a week; and 
Taon in a year than in a month. Similarly, a man who performs mental labor 
gains more mental development in ten years than he does in one, and more in 
twenty years than he does in ten, and ao on aa long aa mental development ia a 
possibility. 

"If an acquired development is to be inherited, the parent must make the 
acquirement first and get the offspring afterwards, not get the ofTspring first and 
make the acquirement afterwards. A rational consideratioa of that fact makes it 
evident that it is necessuy to take into consideration the age of parents in any 
investigation involving the inheritance of, acquirements. This I have done for 
many hundreds of embent men and have published the results. Those results 
show that eminent men are usually produced by old fathers, and always by elow 
breeding extending over a century or more of time. The fact that the age of 
parents affects the quality of the progeny ia now acknowledged, even by those 
who balk at the interpretation of that fact. 

"The number of individual ped^rees of men, horses, dogs and cows which 
I have investigated and published now amounts to thousands, and they all show 
the some results. But it baa been charged that I have used selected caees to sup- 
p<»t a preconceived theory, and have failed to give the facts in r^ard to con- 
trary cases. The charge that I have 0ven no contrary eaaee is true, and the 
reason it is true is because there is no auch thing as a contrary case to be given. 
Doubt it? Well, I have deposited »1000 with the American Genetic A 
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of Waahington to be paid out at their discretion when contrary cases are produced. 
Tfaia is divided into five sections. 

"1. A priae of S200 if it can be shown that an intellectually superior man 
was ever produced by breeding at the rate of four generations to the century. 

"2. A second $200 if any very ^eat man (intellectually) was ever produced 
by breeding at the rate of three generations to the century. (The average for 
three generations is about 97 years). 

"3. A third S200 if improvement ever occured in any kind of an animal 
when the amount of acquirement per generation for three geoerationa was below 
the average or standard for the breed. 

"4. A fourth $200 if a decline in powers ever failed to follow acquirements 
below the standard. 

"6. A fifth S200 if there could be found any group of animals in which 
the improvement or decline in animal powers was not proportional to the amounts 
of acquirements in previous generations. 

"This challenge is based squarely and unequivocally on the inheritance 
of acquirements, and the appeal is to facts of record. If thoae who deny the 
inhvitance of acquirements have any foundation for their statements it will 
not be neceeaary for them to do any work to capture that money. All they 
wiD need to do b send in their evidence and nuke their claim. If they do not 
do so promptly, the public will have no difficulty in understanding the reason 
why. It win be either because they have never inveati^ted the matter and 
know abeohitely nothing about it, or because they have misrepresented the 
results of their investigations. In eitiier case their statements are worthlese." 

Details of the offer may be had by ^)plying to the American Genetie 
AsBOciatkHi, Washington, D. C, or to Mr. C. L. Redfield, 525 Monadnook 
Bhtck, CSiicagD, HI. 

Dependent CkUdren examined MeAicaUy and PeyefKilogieaUy. 

The New England Home for Little Wanderers in Boston, has just published 
a report by Dr. William R. P. Emerson of his medical examination of the first 
fifty children received since the inauguration of the plan October 1, 1916. 
"Each one," he says, "had previously been examined in a routine way 'and pro- 
nounced well, meaning that the child's heart, lungs, nervous system, etc., showed 
no evidence of disease. In other words, these children were considered mentally 
and physically able to attend school and engage in the recreation usual for nor- 
mal children." A case of striking interest was a httle girt five years of age who 
had been sent from anothea' institution without history of any illness. "Forty- 
eight hours before admission," remarks Dr. Emerson, "she had been given a 
rather hasty examination in the evening by a physician who pronounced her 
free from any contagious disease and certified that her heart, lunp, and other 
vital ofgans were normal. On admission the child was examined under favNable 
conditions, namely, in a quiet room with a good li^t," and the following diagnoses 
were made: adenoids, pediculi capitis, otitis media, cerumen, ecaema, enuresis, 
rulvo-va^nitis (gonococcus), and mental retardation of one year plus. "This 
case was exceptional," Dr. Emerson observes, "in the number and severity of 
the affections exhibited," nevertheless a chart shows that among the fifty chit- 
drao tB7 defect* requiring treatment woe found. 
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Inspectita of tbe diognoeea sbom that these defects, even whoi ihght, ue 
by no means of minor significance to the cliildien oonoerned. "The early detec- 
tion of epinal curvature and of defective viaicm is," as Dr. EmenoanotflB, "of the 
greatest importance," asd the correction of enuresiB is "of consequence in the 
idacing out <tf the ebUd. Pathological processea as carious teeth, abscess of tbe 
gums aod acute endocarditis endanger the hfe of tbe child, irtiile cmitagiouB 
affections as intestinal parasites, pedicult, scabies and vulvovaginitis are dis- 
eases from which well children have a ri^t to be jmitected." He is fortunatelj' 
able to add, "More than 7S per cent of these abnormal conditlrau an being 
remedied by proper treatment." 

On the fint of September Miss Rose M. Hardwick began giving mental 
examinations to children in the Home, ^e rep<nts that "mora than a hundred 
individuals have been studied," but she does not tell us by what method. It 
would be interesting to know what tests were used and how the various mental 
levels were distributed among these hundred cases. "A few," she says, "an 
unmistakably feebleminded." A scientific report of the work irtiich Miss Hard- 
wick is doing would be very welcome. It would probably help in tbe introduc- 
tion of clinical psychology into other homes and asylums where it is greatly 

Comimtrttij/ Drama in St. Lovi*. 

St. Louis will celebrate the Shakespeare tercentenary with an outdoor 
I»oduction of "As You Like It," June 6 to 11, inclusive, by a cast of 1000 
persona, headed by Miss Margaret Anglin. A natural auditorium is being pre- 
pared in Forest Park with seats for 9912 people. Tbe prindpals beoide Mies 
Anglin will be professiooala selected by her, but the other members of the cast 
win be St. Louis amateun. Actors, dancers and singers frtun all seotions of 
the eity who wish to enter the cast are applying at the headquarten of the 
St. Louis Pageant Drama Association. The succees of the association's new 
enterprise, from the standpoint of community interest, is already assured. 

The play itself will have a setting in the form of an Eliiabethan prologue 
and epilogue, to be enacted by three or ioui hundred persons, attired ia oostumea 
of Shakespeare's time, who before taking their places to view the play, will 
dance and sing. They thm will be seated as a Shakespearian audience. The 
recent St. Louis visit of Cecil J. Sharp of London, an authority on En^ish taOt 
song and dancing, was arranged in order that the dancing and singing of these 
"EUsabethans" mi^t be typical of the Shakespearian period. 

Tbe improvements for the "As You Like It" performances are to be poma- 
nent. By virtue of a i^tecial ordinance passed by tbe Board of Aldermen, tbe 
Pageant Drama Association is defraying all expenses in conneetioa with the 
improvements and is to be permitted to charge admisaicm, but after the 9iake- 
spearian celebratitm the auditorium is to become the propwty of tbe city with- 
out any outlay whatever by the city. Park Commissioner Nelson Cunliff, who 
also is chairman of the Committee oa Stage and Auditwium of the Pageant 
Dnuna Association, has announced that the auditorhim will be available for 
any form of wholesome entertainment to which no admission fee is charged 
and that several applications for such use of it already have beui received. 
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THE WITMER FORMBOARD. 

By Herman H. Young, M.A., 
Harrison Fellow in Psychology, Vniveraity of Pennsylvania. 

Id its various modificatioBB the fonuboard is in general use 
among clinical psyclioli^sts, and appears to have won a permanent 
place among the testa to be regularly employed in clinical labora- 
tories. It is a developmentfd outgrowth of the simpler contrivances 
first used by Itard and Seguin for training purposes. 

The formboard used in this investigation differs in saa, number, 
and arrangement of blocks from any heretofore described. It is 
Dr. Lightner Witmer's final modification of the formboard described 
and standardized by Dr. R. H. Sylvester [6]. The Witmer form- 
board was adopted to replace the older types, only after careful 
and extended experimentation in which many other variations in 
Ease, Dumbw, and arrangement of blocks were applied to children 
in the Psycholo^cal Clinic and to students in psychology at the 
University of Pennsylvania. It was the opinion of those concerned 
that this smaller board has all the advantages of the older and laiger 
boards, and in addition has qualities which make it more deMrable 
as a test. It is more attractive, looking hke a toy or puzzle. Both 
boards were given to a number of children, alternating them on 
succeetdve trials. When the children were asked which board they 
preferred, the answers were predominately in favor of the smaller 
board. This smaller board also makes a much more convenient 
piece of api>aratus, as it does not take up so much store room and 
is very eaoly carried about. Moreover the addition of an extra 
block makes it a slightly more comphcated test. 

The Witmer formboard contains eleven geometrical figures as 
nearly uniform in mze as their variety of form will allow. The 
square block in the upper left hand comer of the board is one and 
a half inches on a side by half an inch in thickness. All the blocks 
are the same thickness. The recess on the board corresponding to 
each block is just enough larger than the block to pennit it to be 
fitted in loosely, i. e. easily without becoming wedged in place, yet 
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with but little play. The depth of each recess is one-half that of 
the blocks, so that the blocks when in place extend one-fourth of 
an inch above the surface of the board. The blocks and their 
recesses are of such size and Bba,pe that no block can be fitted into 
any recess other than its own; in other words, the board is self- 
correcting. 




The entire Iward, including the raised edge on each side three- 
eighths of an inch wide, is one foot square. The surrounding edge 
fits flush with the back of the board, but extends one-fourth of an 
inch above the face of the board or even with the blocks when in 
place. At the top a tray extends across the entire board, three 
and one-fourth inches wide and one-half inch deep, or as deep as 
the blocks are thick. Both board and blocks are neatly stained, 
the board being l^t oak and the blocks walnut, while the recesses 
are painted black. This produces an effective contrast between 
board, blocks, and recesses. 
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The tray at the top of the board is a receptacle for the blocks 
when removed from their recesees. It determiDea definitely where 
the blocks are to be placed and insures that they shall be within 
reach of the subject throughout the test. When the examiner 
wishes to carry the board with him from school to school, the entire 
face of the board may be covered by a lid made for the purpose. 
In this case the record blanks are carried in .the tray. 

It is only within the last few years that the formboard has 
bees extensively used as a testing device. During its short history 
it has imdergone many alterations and modifications, so that in its 
present form and appearance it is as remote from the original as 
the purpose it subserves, having been first used in training sub- 
normal children, (n none of its developmental or final forms has 
a reliable and comprehensive standardization ever been carried 
to completion. A number have been attempted, several hundred 
children tested, and the results labeled "Standardization;" but 
without exception the range of variations has been entirely too 
large for the number of cases tested. The investigations thus con- 
ducted are, however, not to be discredited and pronounced valueless 
on this account. Their defect is one of omission rather than of 
commission. A complete and reliable standardisation will require 
the testing of many thousand normal children and adults. 

Perhaps the most constructive piece of work done with the 
formboard is that by Dr. Sylvester [6|. His standardiiation is 
subject to the criticisms made above, but certain features of his 
work have served as the basis for more recent investigations. In 
the first place he demonstrated the necessity of giving at least three 
trials. He showed that three trials were sufficient reliably to deter- 
mine the subject's formboard ability and that more trials would 
be of little value, i. e. the time spent would be out of proportion to 
the accuracy g^ned [7]. In the second place he showed that of 
these three trials the shortest constitutes the most reliable single 
index of the subject's formboard ability. This does not mean that 
it is an infallible guide, but that on the whole it is more accurate 
than any other single feature, even than the averf^ of three trials [S]. 
In the third place, he demonstrated that the number of errors made 
by normal children is too few to have value in the establishment 
of standards, and that their average shows no consistent correla- 
tion with age (9). Another significant fact revealed by this same 
investigation Is the negative correlation between age and the time 
required for replacing the blocks [10]. This clearly demonstrates 
the fundamental basis upon which a satisfactory standardiisation 
can be made. Other considerations dbcussed indicate that the 
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time feature of the test constitutes tbe only definite bams for the 
establishment of norms. 

It is around this latter feature of the test that most of the 
experiments and discussions concerning tbe formboard center. 
It would take us too far afield to attempt a review of tbe literature 
now available on this topic. Aside from tbe standardizations, as 
they have been carried out so far, the above sunmiary of Sylvester's 
work includes the important features now generally recognized. 
There are several minor investigations, but they do not advance 
beyond what Sylvester has done. As they merely serve to establish 
more fully tbe importance of the test, tbey will be referred to in the 
bibliography or in tbe text as occadon may require. 

If DOW we turn from tbe past to the present and look to tbe 
future development of tbe formboard t«st, we see at once that most 
of tbe real work is yet to be done. We bave not even a reliable 
age standardization at our command. It appears evident, as stated 
above, that an age standard is the easiest to establish, and so far 
as discovered is the only one possible at present. Attempts have 
been made and are being made to correlate formboard ability with 
other mental trwts and capacities, but no conclusive results bave 
yet been produced. This failure is, perhaps, due as much to tbe 
inadequacy of the method and the indefinitenesS of the various 
mental traits and acquisitions with which correlation is attempted, 
as to any defect in the formboard test. We cannot hope to get 
fflgnificantly conclusive results from comparisons until tbe mental 
processes and traits compared are more precisely defined and proved 
to be simple and elementary, instead of complexes. Too often 
attempts are made to compare incommensurate quabties. 

The considerations just siunmarized have prompted the present 
investigation and determined in general tbe scope of tbe work 
attempted. It was undertaken and completed as a prelinunary 
and basic outline of a series of comprehensive investigations and 
reports to be made on this one test. The reasons for calling this a 
preliminary study and avoiding dogmatic conclufuons and inter- 
pretations have steadily gained weight as work has progressed. 
Problems and possibilities were opened which indicate roughly 
the extent and character of the necessary future investigations for 
the estabbshment of reliable norms of even tbe simplest sort and 
for finality in any sense. 

A glance at tbe distributions of tbe time records shows that 
tbe norms here established are only approximately correct, and 
that with two or three times as many records tbey might be con- 
siderably shifted. As in all preceding investigations, we shall also 
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see tihat there is a consistent negative correlation between time 
and age up to the ages of fifteen or sixteen at least. Up to the age 
of thirteen, half-year groupings are necessary. It is possible that 
further investigations will show these groups to be too large. A 
second conclusion for which we have considerable evidence, is that 
in general there is a sex difference in formboard ability in favor 
of the boys. At present we must be content with these generalisa- 
tions. - Just what the differences are from one age to the next and 
just bow great the sex differences are, must be left for future 
investigators to detemune experimentally. 

Until age norms for the two sexes, separately, are more reliably 
determined, i. e. until these simplest of correlations have been made, 
other possible and attempted correlations must necessarily suffer 
a severe handicap. With age norms and sex mfferences established, 
we would have the essential material fit our conmiand to attempt 
other comparisons, such as formboard ability with class standing, 
with manual training, a mechanical turn of mind, or with vocational 
adaptation. 

Method. 

The test is presented by exactly the same method to all sub- 
jects, whether they be normal or defective, children or adults. 
Even thoi^ the conditions here outlined may appear trivial, they 
are in certun cases of great importance. If they are not carefully 
observed and standard conditions maintuned throughout, a failure 
or poor record on the part of the subject may indicate the examiner's 
incompetency rather than the subject's inability. The sad thing 
about it is that in the permanent records, it is marked against the 
subject. 

Heighl of the table. The height of the table upon which the 
board is placed is the only variable. This is to be suited to the 
convenience of the individual tested, the aim being to have the 
board at such a height that the subject can perform the test to 
the best advantage. It is necessary that he be able to look down 
upon the board. If he can barely see across the top, he is compelled 
to work at a disadvantage, as he cannot see the recesses properly 
and cannot use his anus and hands freely. 

Position of board on table. The board is placed horixontally 
on the table with its lower edge (edge opposite tray) even with ,^e 
edge of the table nearest the subject. It is very important tiiat 
the board be kept in this position and be constantly watched. In 
his attempts to hurry, a subject will often move the board about 
oondderably, sometimes getting it out over the edge of the table 
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where it may tip and fall to the floor, and sometimes pushing rt 
back from the edge until only with difficulty can he reach the blocks 
in the tray. 

Position of mAject. The subject is always required to stand 
directly in front of the board throughout the teat. In fact he is 
required to take a correct position with respect to the board before 
the directions for the first trial are g^ven. This potation is inusted 
upon, because it gives the subject more freedom than any other in 
moving about during the performance of the test. He can readily 
adapt his position to see to the best advantage both blocks and 
and h&s unlimited freedom in making the movements 
' to place the blocks quickly in their proper recesses by 
the use of either one or both hands. It also gives the experimenter 
opportunity to set the table and board in the best light and be sure 
the subject will not have to work in his own shadow. The subject 
should always have the advantage of the best l^ht available. 

The standard meUtod. The subject is introduced to the test 
with as few directions as possible. The standard method gives 
all that it is necessary for him to know. It is purposely intended 
to throw the subject upon his own resources and allow him the 
greatest opportunity of showing what he is really able to do. He 
is given no negative or "Thou shalt not" directions. The directions 
are all positive and active. In no case is he given any help or sug- 
gestions other than those included in the standard directions. 
Inability to follow the standard directions or complete the test 
correctly without additional instruction constitutes a failure. These 
failures' will be treated elsewhere as a separate investigation. Th« 
entire test consists of three trials given in as rapid succession as 
possible. 

First trud. As soon as the experimenter knows who the subject 
is and the position has been taken before the board, he says to the 
subject, " I am going to take these blocks out and put them up here. 
I want to see how quickly you can put them back where they belong." 
While ^ving these directions the experimenter removes the blocks 
from their recesses and distributes them in a haphazard arrange- 
ment in the tray at the top of the board, i. e. he begins to remove 
the blocks at the same time he b^ins to speak, but usually finishes 
spealdng before the blocks are all removed. Then after the blocks 
are. all removed the experimenter continues the directions thus, 
" You may use both hands, and work just as fast as you can." This 
is generally sufficient to induce the subject to begin replacing the 
blocks at once. If he hedtates with an air of uncertainty, as if 
waiting for the "ready" «gnal, the experimenter may add, "You 
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may b^in as soon as you are ready," or "Go ahead, ' or "All 
right," or "See how quickly you can put them in." If, however, 
these additional directions ful to bring an appropriate responae, 
the test is con^dered a failure. If the subject goes to work at once, 
the time is recorded by means of a stop watch from the moment 
he touches the first block until the last block is set securely into 
itB proper recess. For the test to be completed correctly all the 
blocks must be get down firmly in their respective recesses; but 
a trial may be accepted as correct if only one block is left lying loosely, 
but turned correctly upon ite recess, providing the other ten are 
set in properly. It is advisable to encourage and assure the 8u\>- 
jtet of his success by saying, "That's right," as soon as he has all 
the blocks correctly replaced. 

Second trial. Thb follows the completion of the first trial 
immediately without comment of any kind whatever. On this 
trial the test is presented to every subject not only with the same 
directions, but with the blocks in a set arrangement. The general 
principle of this arrangement is that the blocks shall not come in 
regular order, and shall not when removed be in the tray directly 
above their respective recesses. Since the experimenter, in repeat- 
ing the test, tends imconsciously to fall into the habit of removing 
the blocks always in a certain manner, it seemed advisable to deter- 
mine the proper course of this habit l>efore it was formed and 
thereby be assured that it will not defeat \ta purpose. The following 
arrangement was therefore decided upon and rigidly followed: 

The blocks are placed in the tray, arranged in three piles. One 
pile, set in the tray directly above recess number 1, contains blocks 
5, 10, 7, and 8, numbering from the top of the pile downward. 
The second pile, placed in the middle of the tray, cont^ns blocks 
U, 2, and 9, numberii^ from the top downward. The third pile, 
placed in the tray directly above recess 9, contains blocks 1, 6, 4, 
and 3, numbering from the top downward. The blocks of each 
pile are picked up or removed from the recesses with one band by 
taking them in the order of their numbers, as indicated above. 
Thus the first pile is formed by picking out block 5 and placing it 
on block 10, then picking up these two and placing them on block 
7, then these three and placing them on block 8, and last of all 
picking up all four uid placing them in the tt&y directly above 
recess number 1. 

While the blociu are bdng removed in the manner described 
above, the experimenter says, "Now I am gomg to take the blocks 
out in this order (or a definite order) and I w^it to see if you can't 
put them in quicker. " Then when the blocks are all removed, 
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he E^mrs the subject od thus, "Now see bow quickly you can put 
them in." The time is recorded io exactly the same maimer as 
oQ the first trial. Uoless all the blocks are correctly replaced with- 
out further suggestion the test is recorded aa a failure. 

Tkird trial. As soon as all the blocks are correctly replaced 
on the second trial, the followii^ directions are ^veo, "Now (or 
this tame) you may take the blocks out to suit yourself, and see 
if you can't put them in still quicker." The subject is given 
unlimited freedom in the removal of the blocks and their arrange- 
ment, with the single exception that he is required to place them in 
the tray. As soon as he has removed all the blocks, he is u^ed to 
do hia best by sayii^, "Now see how quickly you can replace them 
(or put them in)." The time is again taken aa on the first trial, 
and the test u complete. 

QOANTITATIVE THEATMBNT. 

Exactly the same method was employed in securing all the 
records treated in this mont^rsph, and aa f ar as uniformity can 
be obtiuned, the records of all the children tested are comparable. 
For various reasons beyond the control of the author, he cannot 
be personally responsible for the reliability of all the adult records, 
although he believes the errors are small, perhaps negligible. 

The distinction between children and adults in this treatment 
is arbitrary, but justifiable. All college students and pubUc school 
teachers are considered adults regardless of age. They make up 
nearly the entire adult group. Its affi limits are very wide — from 
sixteen to sixty years. 

All pupils of the public schools are conadered as children, and 
are grouped according to sex and age. The children of this investi- 
gation constitute an unselected group of pupils from the r^ular 
classes of the Philadelphia public elementary schools. Unade<ied 
means that there was no selection on the part of the examiner, and 
that he tested all the children from the regular classes in those 
schools in which he did his testing. The schools in which the testing 
was done lie in two very different sectiohs of the city. Of the first 
sixteen hundred children tested, about 75 or SO per cent are of 
foreign parentage and live in the poorer sections of the city. The 
last twelve hundred children tested, with the exception of about 
3 or 4 per cent, are of American parentage of the professional classes 
and live in one of the best sections of the city. These different 
sections were chosen in an effort to make the quanUfied results 
more typical and reliable. 

Reeorda eliminated. Although there was no selection of the 
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children to be tested, it was found necessary to-ni^e* c^rta^ elimi- 
nations after tbe data had been collected. Eliminations .'\^e(kJ>ot>. 
made without abundant evidence of justification. In no case'^fl^ 
a record excluded merely because the time record did not prove to 
be what the examiner expected. 

The eliminations can roughly be divided into two general clasees. 
The first contains those cases who failed to complete the test 
correctly without instructions other than the standard directions. 
These are eliminated because they failed to perform the test 
properly, and because the method of treating failures, that of 
giving the subjects help and then estimating the amount of help 
given, is unsatisfactory and does not lend itself to standardisation. 
These cases are not comparable with those who did tbe test euc- 
ceesfully, or even with one another. The only respect in which 
they are comparable is, that with a standard method and under 
standard conditions they failed to complete the test. Failure in 
this sense does not mean feeblemindedness. Just what it indicates 
cannot be determined without more extensive investigation and 
study. The number of fiulures for each age is ^ven at the top of 
the table of distributions. Of these failures, 72 per cent occurred 
on the first trial only, 12 per cent occurred on the second trial only, 
while 11 per cent occurred on both tbe first and second trials, the 
third trial beii% a success. Fulure occurred for the first time on 
the third trial in about 3 per cent of the cases. Two children failed 
on all three trials. 

The second group of eliminations contains the records thrown 
out entirely from the above group and from the group who completed 
the test correctly. It includes the records of four children whose 
ages could not be verified, of one boy whose vision was so defective 
that it interfered seriously with his performance, of two children 
dif^osed as not higher than borderline cases, and four children 
dif^osed as feebleminded at the Psychological Clinic of the 
University of Pennsylvoma. 

As the result of questionable formboard performances, about 
twelve children have been examined at the Psychological Clinic. 
Of these, six, as indicated above, have been diagnosed as below 
uonnal, while the others have been pronounced normal. Of the 
six dii^osed as borderline cases and feebleminded, three failed 
and required help on at least one trial of the formboard test. None 
of the other three failed on any trial, but completed it successfully. 
The shortest trial of the girl diagnosed as a borderline case was 6 
seconds longer than the maximum for her age. The other two who 
completed it without failing, but were diagnosed as feebleminded, 
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wae boj's. '.*j''b^'9ii<#test trial of the one was d^ to the longest 
.r^wiili.foi his &jge; the shortest trial record of the other was within 
^'tipper or poorest 10 per cent for his age. It is therefore evident 
that flome feebleminded children may pass the formboard test 
successfully, but so far as our experience goes do not win special 
honors. On the other band, some normal children may fail to 
complete the test correctly on at least two of their three trials. 
This has been demonstrated by the fact that children who failed 
on the formboard test when it was given in the school have been 
dii^osed as normal by tbe Clinic. Of five such failures sent to 
the Clinic, and there dif^^osed as norm^, four failed on two of 
th^r three trials. It must be remembered that only those who made 
the worst failures were sent to the Clinic. Since some of those 
who make the worst failures prove normal, and some feebleminded, 
our poation is definitely established that we do not know the 
significance of failure, but that it does not necessarily mean feeble- 
mindedness. It appears that, if we must depend entirely upon 
time records or other quantifiable data in the treatment and inter- 
pretation of such cases, we are helpless. 

Successful Pebforhancbb. 

This group includes the records of all the public elementary 
school pupils in regular classes tested, except those eliminated in 
the preceding section. It also includes the records of 221 adults. 

All the records are classified according to the sex and i^e of the 
subject. Up to the end ofthe twelfth year, the classifications are 
by half-year groups, after that to the end of the sixteenth year by 
year groups, and lastly those from seventeen to the be^ning of 
the nineteenth year are thrown into one group. In tbe charts and 
tables each age group is designated by tbe middle value of the 
group. Thus the group headed 6.25 includes all the children who 
are tax years old, but less than six years and six months old, i. e. 
it ends with the end of the fifth month. Those who are. six years 
and six months old, but less than seven years of age come in the 
group beaded 6.75. The 13.50 group contains all children thirteen 
years of age. 

No record was kept of the number or character of errors made 
by these children. The work of other investigators already referred 
to, shows the futility of such records, especially for normal children. 
At no time during this investigation has the need of such a record 
been felt. It is much more important to consider why a child makes 
errors than merely to know what errors he makes. If the examiner 
gives his attention to tbe number and kind of errors, be cannot 
study tbe performance analytically while it is in progress. 
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The only data unifonnly collected from the performances , of 
all the subjects tested, were the time records for each of the three 
trials. In some of the cases a record was also kept of those who 
removed and replaced the blocks according to some plan on the 
third trial. This tatter feature was noted in an endeavor to deter- 
mine the advisability and possibility of standardizing qualitative 
factors. It was found impossible in many cases to decide whether 
a subject intended to plan or if be just happened to remove the 
blocks according to a plan. In reality the easiest way to remove 
the blocks happens to be the best plan. 

The shortest of the three trials is taken as the index of an 
individual's formboard ability, ^his is generally taken by other 
investigators as the most reliable single index. It is easily deter- 
mined and lends itself readily to statistical treatment. So far as 
this investigation goes, it distinctly supports the earlier formboard 
studies which establish and adopt this as the most satisfactory 
basis for standardization. The shortest trial is here taken as the 
basis for the quantitative treatment of results. 

Tables I and II contwn the distributions of the shortest trial 
time records for each age group; table X for boys and table II for 
girls. Across the top of the table, opposite F on the ordinate, are 
the number of failures for each age. They are given merely to 
show their relative frequencies and distribution. Otherwise they 
have no relation or significance in the tables of distribution or their 
quantification. The numbers in parentheses, across the bottom of 
the tables beneath the ages, show the number of cases in each age 
group included in the distributions. They do not include the 
fulures indicated above. These tables show the distribution of 
the time records in the diEFerent ages and the general tendency iix 
them to shift downward toward shorter times with the increasing 
age of the subjects. They also show that in several ages there is 
one extra long time record and that in several others the range of 
distribution is unusually narrow. The explanation of this latter 
condition lies in the fact that not enough children have been tested 
in any ^e group to determine reliably and definitely the range of 
distribution within which the records of all normal children fall. 
It appears, however, that enough cases are here presented to indicate 
in a general way the tendencies of the various age distributions and 
their central values. 

The rai^e of distribution is wider and the standard deviations 
are larger for the records collected in this investigation than for 
those reported by any other investigator. Two factors are largely 
responsible for these differences. In the first place, the standard 
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TABLE n.— DIBTBIBUTION OF BHORIXST TBIAL TUIX BBCOBDS 07 1376 ODtLS. 
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method of giving the test permits the expression of greater individu- 
ality on the part of the subject. It is less mechanical and allowa 
him more freedom in the employment of his own resources. In the 
second place, the scope of the investigation is larger and includes 
a relatively wider range of individuals, being made up of children 
from both the better and the poorer districts of the city. Had the 
investigation been confined to either of these districts alone, a 
distinctly different distribution of records would have resulted. 
The standard deviations would then be considerably smaller than 
they are under the present distribution. The central values of the 
records from the better districts of the city are distinctly below 
those from the poorer sections. The maximum record for each age 
group was made in 87 per cent of the groups of girls and 83 per cent 
of the groups of boys, by children from the poorer sections of the 
city; while the minimum record for each age group was made in 
87 per cent of the groups of girls and 70 per cent of the groups of 
boys, by children from the better sections of the city. This is not 
an attempt to contrast the better sections of the city with the poorer 
sections, but a practical demonstration of the pitfalls, and the 
impossibility of establishing reliable norms by testing only a couple 
of thousand children. It is absurd to label as a standardisation the 
results obtained by testing only several hundred children. 

Tables III and IV contain the computed results of the distribu- 
tions of the time records for the ages in which the number of cases 
tested is sufficient to warrant a reasonable confidence in their 
reUability. Table III contains the records of the boys, and table IV 
those of the girls. In ,both tables the first column indicates the 
ages, the second the number of cases for each age group, and the 
remaining columns represent time values in seconds as calculated 
from the records for each age. The third column contains the 
mean time and the fourth the standard deviations. The fifth con- 
tains the lowest, t. e. shortest, or minimum record for each age; 
the sixth column, the lowest quintile, or the value of that record 
below which 20 per cent of the cases are distributed; the seventh 
column, the lower quintile, or that value below which 40 per cent 
of the cases are distributed; the eighth column, the median, or 
that value above and below which 50 per cent of the cases are dis- 
tributed; the ninth column, the upper quintile, or that value above 
which 40 per cent of the cases are distributed; the tenth column, 
the highest quintile, or that value above which 20 per cent of the 
cases are distributed; the eleventh column, the maximum or longest 
record made by any individual of the group. 

The central values, as indicated by the relatively large standard 
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deviations, especially for the lower ages, are only approximately 
reliable and are not presented as absolute and final norms. By 
this we mean, that these values do not determine the standard of 
normality so accurately that a child in order to be considered normal 
must perform the test in exactly mean or median time ; or stated 
inversely, that a child who performs the test in a given length of 
time has the mentality of that age for which his time happens to 
be the mean or median value. In contradistinction to what certun 
published reports would have us believe, it must be remembered 
that neither normality nor mentality, whatever they are, can be 
represented by a point, or rated by reference to any absolute standajrd. 

A graphic representation of the distribution of the time records 
of the children in tables III and IV is ^ven in charts I and II. On, 
the abscissa are the ages, and on the ordinate, the time in seconds. 
The lowest shaded portion is bounded by the minimum uid lowest 
quintile. It contains the time records of the lowest 20 per cent 
of all records. The middle shaded portion, bounded by the lower 
and upper quintiles, is known as the middle quintile and contains 
the middle 20 per cent of the records, 40 per cent lying above and 
40 per cent below. The uppermost shaded portion, botmded by the 
highest quintile and the maximum for each age, contains the highest 
20 per cent of all records. The unshaded portions botmdi&g the 
middle quintile each contain 20 per cent of the records. 

Reference to these tables and charts shows (1) that formboard 
ability increases at least to the age of fifteen; (2) that half-yearly 
norms are not only possible, but necessary, up at least to the (^ of 
thirteen, if a standardization is to have practical value; and (3) 
that boys are on the average superior to girls in the test. The 
actual value and extent of the differences here enumerated and 
established can be determined only by continued application of the 
test to many more hundreds of children. Until such an extension 
is made these tables and charts will have to serve as the basis of 
comparison for records obtained with the use of the same board by 
the same method. 

The most expeditious way of using the charts to compare a 
given record, is to refer the record first to its proper sex and age 
group. Its relative position within this group should then be deter- 
mined by locating it with reference to the quintile within which 
it falls. 
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CORRELATIOK OF THf WITMER FORMBOARD AND 
CYLINDER TEST. 

By Mart Hooteb Young, 
Graduate StvderU, Unwereity of Pennsylvania. 

Id the spring of 1915, the cylinder test was gjven by two advanced 
graduate rtudents in peychology to 4,7 men and 28 women under- 
graduates'in Psychology 2c at the University of Pennsylvania. The 
following fall, this same test as well as the Witmer formboard was 
E^ven by advanced students in psychology to 55 men and 59 women 
undergraduates in P^chology Ic. These tests were employed to 
give the students an insight into mental testii^, and to begin the ac- 
cumulation of data with the view of establishing norms for adults. 
As such tests come in the group generally known as mechanical or 
manual tests it has seemed advisable to treat them together. 

The cylinder test consists of eighteen wooden cylinders of 
graduated depth and diameter, modelled after the larger Montessori 
insets with duphcations omitted, and fitted into eighteen cylindrical 
recesses set in s circular wooden frame. The experimenter removed 
the (^iinders in the presence of the subject by beginning with the 
smaller blocks and lastly placing the larger blocks on the top of the 
pile in the inner space of the cylinder board. The subject was then 
told to replace the blocks as quickly as posdble. The time was 
taken to fifths of a second by means of a stop watch from the moment 
the subject touched the first block until the last one was correctly 
replaced. Bach subject was given three trials by the same method 
in as rapid succession as possible. The shortest trial time is taken 
as the index of the subject's cylinder ability. 

lABBS AND nUK VALUXe IN SECONDS— CYUNDEK TEST. 
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Table I contains the results of the cylinder test for both classes. 
The first column of figures contains the time values for the men in 
Perycbology 2c; the second, for the men in Psychology Ic; the third 
the combined results for the men of both classes; the fourth, the 
time values for the women in Psychology 2c; the fifth, for the 
wtnneo in Psychology Ic; and the sixth or last, the combined results 
for the women of both classes. In explanation of the meaning of 
the time values ^ven in the table, it may be stated that the mean 
is the average iime for the group; the standard deviation indicates 
variability and the reliability of the mean; the minimum is the 
shortest time record of the group; the lower quartile U that record 
below which twenty-five per cent of the cases fall; the median is 
that record above and below which fifty per cent of the cases occur; 
the upper quartile is that record above which the highest twenty- 
five per cent of the cases occur; and the maximum is the highest or 
longest time record of the group. 

Reference to table I shows that there is a close agreement 
between the results tor the two classes, and that the standard devia- 
tions are fairly constant. It would thus appear that the record 
for either of these groups is furly representative of what could be 
expected of all mmilar groups. On the whole there is a tendency 
for the men to be superior to the women on this teat. 

The students of Psychology Ic were tested on the ^tmer form- 
board by the standard method described by Mr. Young in the present 
issue of Thb Pstchological Clinic. Each student was ^ven three 
trials according to the standard method, and the shortest trial was 
taken as the index of bis formboard ability. Immediately after 
these three r^ular trials were completed, the subject was given a 
fourth trial in which he was required to keep his eyes closed during 
the time the blocks were being removed by the experimenter, and 
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while he himself replaced them. The time was taken in seconds by 
jneane of a atop watch from the moment the subject touched the first 
block until the last one was correctly replaced. 

Table II includes the results of the imdei^raduate students in 
Psychology le on the Witmer fonuboard. The first column of 
figures contains the time values for the men tested by the standard 
method; the second column, for the men tested with the eyes closed; 
the third column, for the women tested by the standard method; 
and the fourth or last column, for the women tested with the eyes 
closed. The time values in table II have the same significance for 
their respective groups as those in table I. By the standard method 
the men are sUghtly superior to the women in formboard abihty, but 
with the eyes closed the reverse is true. 

The standard deviation is relatively much larger where the 
formboard is worked with the ^es closed than where it is worked 
by the standard method. The large standard deviation in the former 
case is apparently due to the fact that in a few cases an unusually 
long time was required to complete the test. Such a distribution is 
to be expected, for while there is a minimum time below which the 
test cannot be worked, there is not such an upper limit. For the men 
the difference between the median and maximum is 3.7 times that 
between the median and minunum, while for the women the differ- 
ence between the median and maximum is 5.4 times that between 
the median and the minimum. 

The formboard worked by the standard method ^ves results 
which lie within a narrower range of distribution than the results 
for the cylinder test, while the formboard worked with the eyes 
closed gives a much wider range of distribution than either of the 
above mentioned tests. The minimum record for the cylinder test 
is several seconds below the maximum record for the formboard 
worked by the standard method, while the maximum record of the 
cylinder test is only several seconds above the minimum record of 
the formboard worked with the eyes closed. From this it 's readily 
seen that most of the time records of the cylinder test lie between the 
maximum formboard record obtained by the standard method and 
the minimum formboard records obtained with the eyes closed. 
'Just what the significance of these differences is has not been detei^ 
mined, but it is certain that they indicate the varying diflficulties of 
the tests. These three tests represent a series of progressive diflS- 
culties; the formboard worked by the standard method is a simple 
test, the cylinder test is a stage higher in difficulty, while the form- 
board worked with the eyes closed makes a very difficult test, because 
the individual is facing a new problem and feels himself in a strange 
environment. 
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Since three trials were used in working these tests, it would 
naturally be expected that the majority of the best records would 
occur on the third trial, for here practice would tend to shorten the 
time. The percentage of cases where the best records occurred on 
the first, second, and third trials respectively, was determined. 
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Table III shows these percentages for both the men and the 
women in working the cylinder test and the formboard by the stand- 
ard method. Thus 11 per cent of the men made their best record 
on the second trial of the formboard, and 34 per cent made their 
beat record on the second trial of the cylinder test. 

Since it is the general assumption that the different mechanical 
or manual teste, such as these, test the same factors or qualities in 
an individual, it would be only natural to expect that success on the 
one would mean success on the other. In reading over the present 
literature we find the formboard listed as a test of powers of recog- 
nition, discrimination, memory, muscular co>ordination, and traina- 
bility by some clinicians, while others conuder it a test of form 
perception, rate of movement, and ability to meet a new situation, 
and still others use it as a test of constructive capacity, intellectual 
ability, or so-called general intelligence. From casual observation, 
although the cylinder test is more difficult, it would appear to test 
the same factors. Such tests as the formboard are generally con- 
sidered simple and are supposed to involve only a few of the simpler 
mental processes. On this account they are generally referred to as 
mechanical or manual tests. If these tests were mmple and involved 
the same factors they should show a high correlation. To determine 
the facts of the case, a correlation was worked out between the 
reeultfi obtained from each test. 

From the class in Psychology Ic'in the fall of 1915, 55 under- 
graduate men and 59 undei^aduat« women took the formboard 
test by the standard method and with the eyes closed during one 
recitation. The following recitation the same students took the 
cylinder test. These tests were not given as group tests. Each 
individual was tested by himself so that no student saw any other 
work the tests. The results are presented in the preceding tables 
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and are here correlated by Pearaon's product moment method of 
correlation. Table IV pves these correlations. 

TABUI IV. COBREIJITION. 
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These correlations are scarcely what one would have expected 
from such apparently closely allied tests. In no instance is there 
a high correlation. Just aa interesting as the lack of a high corre- 
lation, is the fact that there is no agreement in correlation between 
the sexes. A significant correlation between two testa for the one 
sex does not accompany an equally significant correlation between 
the same testa for the other sex. Thus the cylinder test and the 
formboard by the standard method which give the pomtivo medium 
correlation of 0.466 for the men, have the very low positive correla- 
tion of 0.067 for the women. Then the formboard by the standard 
method and the eyes closed, which gives the insignificant negative 
correlation of 0.008 for the men, has the positive medium correlation 
of 0.415 for the women. 

Assuming tbat the number of cases presented is sufficient to 
pve fajrly reliable results, what are we to conclude about the above 
tests? It does not appear that they are as simple as is generally 
assumed, and furthermore it does not appear that they test the sfune 
mental factors. The formboard worked with the eyes open aad 
with the eyes closed gives two distinctly different sets of results for 
the men, while for the women it seems to set more nearly the 
same problem. The reverse is true for the cylinder test and the form- 
board by the standard method. They appear to set somewhat the 
same problem for the men, but different problems for the women. 
There appears to be sufficient evidence to conclude that each of 
these tests sets a different problem for each of the two sexes, and 
tests different factors in each. If this is true, success on the form- 
board by the standard method means one thing for a man and a very 
different thing for a woman. This may help to explain why (Ufferent 
investigators use the same test in approximately the same mamier 
to test very different factors. They consider the test to be simpler 
than it really is, and thereby stress one phase to the neglect of others 
of probably equal importance. The sex differences here demon- 
strated deserve further investigation and indicate the need of further 
analysis of performances and of more careful interpretations. 
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REVIEWS AND CRITICISM. 

ComjJtiion-TeU Language Sealea. By Muion Rex Tnbue, Ph.D. Teooben 

College, ColumbiA Umveraitjr Contributione to Education, No. 77, 1B16. 

Pp. IX + 118. 

In thia monogr^ih Mr. IVabue reporte an attempt to derive one or more 
acoles for the measuring of ability related to language. He doei not define 
"language" in any strict sense, as he believes that tm the whole ability to com< 
plete his sentences BuccessfuUy is very closely related to what is usually called 
"language ability". 

Mr. Trabue finds that his scales of mutilated sentences have an advantage 
over mutilated paragraphs in that they may be used a second time to reveal 
improvement. The story of a paragr^>h ie not readily fo^[otten, and therefore 
improvement on a second trial need not necMsarily denote an improvement 
in ability. But the sentences deal with a wide variety of subjects, none of which 
is int«eetisg in itself and consequently they are not readily retained in memory. 
Using the same scale twice is rarely neoBwaty, however, as the author of the 
■entencea has prepared several other scries (B, C, D, B) which iai all practical 
purposes are equal and interchangeable. Likewise scalee I and K are fairly well 
matched, and L and M differ but ili^tly in their degree of difficulty. 

The sentences possess an added advantage over the mutilated paragraph 
in that they are arranged as slepe on a scale with approumotely equal intervals 
between the steps. Thus an individual is not discouraged at having a task set 
for him which is too hard, nor is he disgusted at being asked to do child's play. 
F^irthermore it is eaaier to judge whether a sentence is "right," "almost right," 
or "wrong" than it is to score a paragraph. The comparison of two performanoee 
on scales of equal difficulty is a more valid indication of an individual's ability 
than his performance on a passage of prose. 

The some amount of time is allowed to all pupils. Each pupil is scored two 
credits for every sentence perfectly completed, and one credit for every sentence 
almost perfectly completed. Thia automatically tokea account of tiie time 
spent on the work, the quaUty of work done, and the difficulty of the tests one 
is capable of doing. 

From a preliminary list of fifty-aix sentences, which he calls the "pwled 
seriee" Mr. Trabue has derived his Scales A, B, C, D, E, I, K, L, and M. In 
Scale A t&e two sentences for each grade are the ones which proved to be just 
difficult enough to be done by SO per cent of the children in that grade. The 
relative distance between grades is calculated on the P. E. or the median denv 
tion from the median of a grade distribution. Scales B and C are choaen entirely 
from the evaluated aentenoee of the graded seriee and consist of ten sentences 
each, the steps being about 1 P. E. above each other. Scale C is, on the whole, 
about 4 P. £. more difficult than Scale B. Seven minutes are allowed on each 
of these scales, and very careful directions are given in order to make sure that 
the child understands the requirements. Scales D and E are practically of the 
same difficulty as B and C, but each contains four sentences iriiich do not aniaar 
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in the graded aeries. Scales 1 and K are intended for adults and onljr five 
minutes are allowed for their completion. The procedure is the same as for the 
other scales, 

Mr. Trabue'a report contains results from over six thousand children, 
primarily from New York and New Jersey, although records were obtained from 
classes in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, and Penn^'lvania. The 
results indicate no great difference in the abilities of children in the same grades 
in different states. The results from Scale A show that each auccesaiTe grade 
makes a higher score than the grade just previous, and that the range of the 
middle 50 per cent likewise moves steadily upward. This is naturally to be 
expected, although the relative amounts of progress between grades are unusual 
and need careful examination. Boys seem to make a somewhat lower median 
score than the girls in the same grade although the difference is small and the 
amount of overlapping enormous. There is also a distinct tendency for the 
older pupils in the grade to make lower scores than tiie younger pupils. Mr. 
Trabue suggests that the reason for this is that teachers are possibly inclined 
Ut promote dull pupils on age and retard bright pupils because of their youth. 
To say that a child i? twelve years old apparently signifies far less concerning 
his ability to complete sentences than to say he is in the sixth grade. 

Mr, Trabue feels that a systematic study should be made, correlating his 
language scales with other tests of knowledge and ability. Because he believes 
his sentences are more accurate than mutilated paragraphs, he thinks that corre- 
lations with them wiU be higher than with the prose passages. No such study 
has as yet been published. Such correlations as have been made "have been 
worked out incidentally, sometimes as a matter of curiosity and sometimes 
in connection with other studies." They are reported by Mr. Trabue in an 
appendix. Nat&lie A. Bassett. 



NEWS AND COMMENT. 

SympoHum on Speech, Voice, and Hygiene of the Kocof Tracl. 

A comprehensive symposium on the improvement of speech and the hygiene 
of the voice, in the April number of the Journal of Ophthalnu^y, Otology and 
Laryngology is one of the fruits of a campaign for the improvement of the voice 
and speech of Americans inaugurated by the committee on American speech, 
whose organization was authorised in 1915 by the National Council of Teachers 
of English. Thia committee consists of a large number of volunteers from all 
walks of life. The plan of the symposium was worked out by a physician (Dr, 
Burton Haseltine), and a professor of English (Or, John M. Clapp). Prof. 
Clapp calls attention to the fact that "the standard of speech among Americans 
is the worst in the civilised world," "American voices are strident and harsh," 
largely as the "result of careless habits," while "our vicious speech habits arc 
a serious handicap to national efficiency." The calhoUcity of the symposium 
is indicated by the professions represented among the contributors, and the 
nature of the topics discussed: — deformities, diseases, and imperfections of the 
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Tocal organs which injuriously affect speech, and the required treatment (three 
papers); speech defects of childhood, the relation of speech efficiency to busi- 
ness needs, particularly to the telephone service (four papers), to social demands 
and to the demands of the stage; the school's function in speech improvement, 
and the need of a "scientific system of voice measurement, voice production 
and voice training." Five of the contributors are physicians (George B. Rice, 
Joseph C. Beck, Smiiey Blanton, LeRoy Thompson, Burton Haseltine), one is 
a dentist (Frederick Bogus Noyes); five represent the profession of teaching 
(John M. Clapp, Shirley M. K. Gandell, Fred Newton Scott, James E. McDads 
and William Bacbrach) and one the stage (Otis Skinner); one is connected with 
a tdephone company (John W. Brad^iaw} and one with a department store 
(W. B. Towaley). The symposium marks the preaent-day tendency toward 
cooperative attack on problems of national concern. Language ia the chief 
carrier of thought, and speech is the most effective vehicle of expression. Too 
tnuch emphasis cannot be given to the desirability of developing uniform 
standards of American speech. J. G. W. Waujn. 

Sanitary School Svrveyi. 

An experiment has been completed by the Bureau of Welfare of School 
Children, New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, with 
the purpose of working out a system ot school surveys. The object is to asoer- 
toin "the sanitary conditions in a group of typical schools in New Ymk City." 
When the facts are in hand, the Bureau plana "to bring to the attention of the 
proper authorities such defects as can be remedied, but which might b« over- 
looked through inadequate administrative provision for this kind of work, due 
to insufHcient allowance of public funds for this purpose;" and at the same 
time "to evolve a standard score card for urban school surveys; this score card 
to rqiresent the result of the practical application of all known standard tests 
for school hygiene and sanitation." 

The report of the preliminary survey was contributed by Mr. J. H. Berko- 
witi, special investigator for the Bureau, to the March number of The Modern 
Hotpilal. "The Bureau, in cooperation with the Bureau of Educational Hygiene 
of the Department of Education, made a survey of a large public school, with 
an enrolment of over 1900 pupils, in one of the more congested sections of the 
city, which ia tyincal of a large number of school buildings in New York. The 

■orv^ disclosed some interesting facts, among which might be mentionod 

the following: 

"I. Conflict in authority between principal and janitor because the latter 
ia not, as he should be, the subordinate of and responsible to the principal dir«ctly. 

"2. Inadequate core of the school plant, due to negligence of the janitor 
and bis helpers in the matters of hygiene and aanitation. 

"3, Reckless exposure of children to elemento injurious to physical well- 
being through the indifference and perhaps negligence, or even ignorance, on the 
part of some teachers as to the elemente of school hygiene. 

"4. The remarkably rapid change in standards of school architecture and 
sanitation, as was indicated by the structural shortcomings in a building httle 
mote than a decade old. 
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"S. CominBiid*bln efforts made by the Bchool authoritiei to improve con- 
ditwDi, notably by the ingtalUtion of eanitary equipment end othmnse to 
bring Um old prorisiaiu as nearly as poesible up to piesentrday requiiemente." 

Aa a remit of the preliminary survey, "enough has been accompliahed and 
data of a euffidently suggestive character have been secured to justify the 
Bureau of Welfare of School Children, in coopwation with the Department of 
Education, to [o-ooeed with the plan of extensive school iurveys." 



Reduelion <tf Infant MorUdtty. 

"There is hardly a community in the whole country which can be said to be 
more than half-way trying to prevent the wast« of infant life." 

"No community with an infant mortality rate of over fifty can claim that 
it« babiea are getting anything like a square deal." These are the atatementa 
made by the New York Mtlk Committee as a result of a survey of the woric done 
and resulbi accompliBhed during the past ten years in a large number of cities 
throughout the U. S. 

In a bulletin which the Committee has just issued and addressed to mayom, 
health officers, editors, citiiens and taxpayers, are given the statistical results 
of the investigatioti. The Committee's questionnaire was sent to the hedtb 
offioera of 262 cities. Infant mortality statistics were obtained from 144 of these. 
FWun the remaining 108 either no reliable data could be obtained or the health 
officials were unwilling to supply the information which the Committee requested. 
Out of the 144 cities furnishing infcvmation; 46 were cities of 100,000 or more 
population, 32 were cities of 60,000 to 100,000 population and 66 were cities of 
15,000 to 50,000 population, according to the last U. S. census. 

Of the cities with a population of 100,000 or more a baby bom in Omaha, 
Neb., was found to have four times as good a chance to live to celebrate its first 
anniversity of its birth as a baby bora in Nashville, Tenn., or Fall River, Maas. 
In cities under 100,000 and over 60,000 popubtion, a Salt Lake City baby has 
over three times the chance of surviving the first year of life as a Passaic, N. J., 
or Holyoke, Mass., baby has, while in cities between 25,000 and 60,000 population 
a Ia Crosse, Wis., baby has an advantage of more than six to one over a Mont- 
gomery, Ala., or Perth Amboy, N. J., baby. 

Mr. Taylor, Director of the New York Milk Committee, maintains that it 
is the community rather than the individual that has power to reflect the idtimate 
(xedit on itself and its individuals in baby saving as in everything else. He 
holds than no community can excuse a high infant death rate on the ground that 
ct^tions are unfavorable. We know that conditions which endanger the 
health and lives of babiee can be cwrected if only the known preventive 
measures are applied. It will, of course, cost more to safeguard babiee in some 
communities than in others, but is sot baby saving a duty and the real bans of 
future city, state, and national (xeparedneaiT 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE BINET-SIMON TESTS. 

Bt Edwabd L. Thorndike, Ph. D., 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 

In a study of the intellectual status of the dependent children of 
a certain county, made by Mr. Stenquist, Mr. Trabue, and the author, 
four series of tests were used — the Binet-Simon aeries as arranged by 
Goddard, a series of 56 sentences with omitted words to be filled, a 
seiies of passages to be read with questions to measure the compre- 
hension gained by the reading, and a series of mechanisms to be put 
t(^^her out of their loose parts, the mechanisms themselves being at 
hand for examination.* Each child was first given as a measure in 
each test the age of the median ordinary child attaining the score 
which the dependent child in question attained. Then, as his final 
measures, the four differences (plus or minus) of these ages from the 
dependent child's actual chronological age were used. 

It is of some theoretical interest, and of great practical importance, 
to measure the correlations between these four measures of superior- 
ity or inferiori^ to the median ordinary child of the same chrono- 
logical age. I have therefore computed the Pearson coefficients of 
correlation with the following results: 
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It is clear that these three series measure much the same com- 
plex of abilities and achievements. If the Binet tests measure general 
intellect, so to a high degree must the tests in merely reading a 
passage with understanding. The Binet tests are almost as much 
like intelligent reading in what they measure as the completion tests, 
dealing exclusively with words, are. If the Binet tests are really ade- 
quate to measure that mixture of ability to deal with words and with 
facts expressed in words and other symbols, ability to deal with things 
of all sorts and ability to deal with people, whereby a person lives 
successfully, then the very much more convenient Completion and 
Readily tests are also approximately accurate measures of that 
mixture and should be used widely in mental diagno«s. If, on the 
other band, as I think, the Binet test measures chieSy the ability 
to deal with ideas expressed in words, and is inadequate as a measure 
of mechanical ability or executive ability, the fate of children ahould 
not be decided so exclusively by it, as is now the case. 

This latter hypothesis is supported by the correlations in the 
case of the test of mechanical ability, or construction test. If the 
Binet tests measure general ability adequately they should correlate 
closely with the construction test — as closely, say, as they do with 
the reading test (except for a possibly greater "attenuation" due to 
a greater unreliability in the construction teat than in the reading 
test). They do not. On the contrary, they show no superiority in 
this respect to the completion test and very little superiority to the 
reading test. The correlations found (Pearson coefficients) are as 
follows : 
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63 


.68 
.70 
.62 
.611 
.731 

.65 


.56! 
.70 
.401 
.461 
.751 

.571 




66 
76 
59 
551 
75 

66 



Clearly the Binet test is not an adequate test of intellect in goi- 
eral for even very stupid children of ages 10-14. It tests much the 
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aame ability or complex of abilities as the completion and reading 
tests. This ability or complex of abilities isfar from identical with 
the ability measured by the construction test, for example. 

It should be noted that, although it ia fair to use the relative 
amounts of these correlations for the purposes of the argument of 
this paper, their absolute amounts should not be assumed to hold 
good for a group formed by random sampling. These dependent 
children are inferior to average children of equal chronol(^cal age 
in the construction test, and are very much inferior to average chil- 
dren in the other three tests. Their deviations being taken from the 
average child of the age in question, we have a selection largely of 
minus deviations, and it is not certain that the correlatioii calculated 
from such a selection will represent fairly the correlation calculated 
from a random sampling of all. 
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A SURVEY OP MEDICAL INSPECTION IN THE CITY 
SCHOOLS OF CALIFORNIA. 

Bt Ehilt Ooth&ut Lucb, 
Stafford UnwergUy, Cal. 

In a recent survey of the amount and kind of medical inspection 
in the public schools of twenty-nine of the larger cities and towns of 
California, the conditions shown were far from being ideal, yet 
demonstrate the fact that the superintendents and school boards are 
considering the matter seriously and that many of them are doing 
important work. 

The cities considered by this survey run from 416,912 to 5,021 
in population (Census of ISIO). 

The following is the list of questions of the survey: 

1. Haee you medical inapeclion in your adtooUT 

2. Is the work done under the Board of Education or the Board of 
Heatthf 

3. Is the inspection done by a doctorf If more than one, mmbert 

4. HotD miuch time doee he give to the workt 

5. What ia hie saJaryt 

6. For tohat does he (or she) examinef (underline) Eye defeete, ear 
defects, throat disorders, adenoids, enlarged ionsUs, spinal curDoiure, 
malnutrition, nervous disorders, tuberculosis, contagious or iti^sdtous 
diseases. 

7. Does each cAiM have hearing tested annuaJlyt Visiont 

8. Have you a medical eUrtict 

9. Do you employ school nursest Numbert 

10. How much time does she (or they) give to the workt 

11. WhtU are her dutiesT What is her salaryt 

12. Haee you a dental climcf 

13. How much time does the dentist give to the woHcT 

14. What is his salaryt Does any dentist give his timefreeT 

15. After medical iTispeetion, have you a "follow up" systemT 

16. Do the grade teachers do any examining of the ch^drenf 

17. What is the character of their examinaiionet 

IS. H<a>e you open-au- schoolst How many children are in the 
open-atr scAooIsf 

19. Has each scAooI a play-groundt How large is eacht 

20. Is a play-ground director employedf What is her salaryt 

21. Have you a physical director in the High ScAooIf 

22. Do you use individual towelst 

23. Have you drinking fountainst 

24. Have you oiled JlooraT How often oHedt 

(124) 
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Of the twenty-nine cities in the survey, oxteen have medical 
inspection and fifteen cities employ a doctor for this work; several 
cities employ more than one. Los Angelea has nine, four for full 
time and five for a half day. In the fifteen cities, twenty-one doctors 
are employed, at salaries ranging from $1200 to 12250. 

In all but two cities the Board of Education has charge of this 
inspection work; in the other two it is under the Board of Health. 
In nine cities the inspection is for the following defects: eye defects, 
ear defects, throat disorders, adenoids, enlarged tonsils, spinal curva- 
ture, malnutritj<m, nervous disorders, tuberculosis, contagious and 
infectious diseases. In the other cities the inspection is not quite so 
extensive. In twelve cities the vision of all children is tested annu- 
ally, and in nine, the hearing. 

Five of the cities have a medical clinic. Thia is all important; 
the examination may be most carefully made, but if the parents are 
either too negligent or too poor to have anything done about their 
cfaildren's defects, it is of little use to examine imleaa there is a clinic 
to take care- of such cases. 

In the cities not employing a doctor, seven employ a school 
.nurse. In twenty-nine cities, sixteen employ one or more nurses, 
and the total number of nurses thus employed is forty-six. San Fran- 
cisco has fourteen of these. In several places, the district nurses or 
the visiting nurses look after the school nursing. The school nurse 
is almost more necessary than the school doctor. She can get at the 
home better; can talk with, and persuade the mother to do some- 
thing for the ailing child; can advise about diet, clothing, and home 
samtation. Where a school doctor is employed, she can do the 
follow-up work and see that the doctor's recommendations are carried 
out. The nurses' salaries range from S540 to $1104 a year. 

The greatest deficiency in the system is in the matter of dental 
inspection and dental clinics. Only eleven cities regulariy employ a 
dentist and of these only four dentists give full time to the work. 
In nine of the cities, dentists give their time free of charge, which 
is commendable but rather unsatisfactory in the long run. 

Only five of the cities have open-air schools. Yet in California 
there is little need for the expensive, pretentious school buildings; 
the weather conditions are such that a building of wood construction, 
of a veiy inexpensive type, ia adequate and better in every respect. 
One of the advant^^ of such a type of building is the fact that it can 
be torn down after it has served its usefulness and be replaced by a 
new one embodying the most modem ideas of lighting and ventila- 
tion. When structures are erected which cost a half million dollars 
or perhaps a million dollars, then we are in duty bound to use them 
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for many years whether they are suitable or not. The open-air 
HChooI, together with the school lunch, might do much toward solving; 
the problem of the ill health of the school children of California, and 
toward counteractii^ the efFecta of the closed up home. 

In a recent canvass made amoi^ the school children of one of 
the larger cities of Southern California, it was found that forty per 
cent of the children were in the habit of sleeping in rooms with more 
than one person and with the windows all closed at night: this was 
not in the poorer homes either. Easteners come to the California 
coast cities from the over-heated eastern homes and feel that the 
California houses are very cold; the nights are cold to them, they had 
expected summer heat the year round. The result is the closing up 
of houses at night. 

Medical inspection is especially necessary in the California 
schools because of the problem of many families migratii^ to tbe 
Pacific coast every year who are physically unable to endure tbe 
rigors of the eastern winter. Many of these families come here 
because one or more of the members have tuberculoma or some other 
serious disease. Many families also come to California because of 
the poor health condition of the children, who may be anentic or 
tubercular. 

The strongest argument for the open-air school is to watch a 
school being emptied at noon, in one of the well-to-do sections of 
almost any of our coast cities: there will be pale, thin, anemic lott- 
ing children in tbe ranks; children who have plenty of food but 
perhaps not of the right kind; or who lack the power to aa^milate 
it. This is truer of the southern part of the state than the northern 
part. Are we sufficiently guarding against this danger? Shall we 
allow tuberculosis to take a £rm hold upon our population, when 
a small sum per capita, spent upon our school children, would 
almost eliminate such conditions altc^etber? Can we afford to take 
care of these people in our county hospitals, which for the most part 
are a disgrace to us, or would it be better to do prevenUve work in 
our public schools? It is only through the public schools that much 
can be done to alleviate this condition, and some few cities recognize 
that fact and are doing all in their power to deal with the situation 
intelligently and to remedy the faults of the home. In the poorer 
sections of our cities we have the Mexican element to comdder, with 
their disregard of regular feeding and ofttimes their lack of food; 
their insanitary home conditions, where many sleep in the same 
hermetically closed room; and where bathing is little indulged in. 
Or we may have cities, such as San Francisco and Los Angeles, with 
a lai^ foreign population to be dealt with; each nationality living in 
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groups aiid.H8 much in the manner of the life of their native lands as 
poaeible, universally with little air and in some cases the most inap- 
propriate food. 

On the whole, the showii^ for these larger cities aeema fairly 
good, but the record should be clearer. Our normal schools should 
have very thorough courses in Child Hygiene and in School Hygi^ie, 
BO enthumasUcally given that every prospective teacher would be 
ready to go out to fight for better sanitary conditions and for the 
physical welfare of the children under her care. Such a course 
would make the teacher better able to deal with the problem intelli- 
gently, from the standpoint of knowledge, no matter how small her 
school might be nor how isolated in the country. Our city school 
boards should be convinced of the necessity of medical inspection; 
that it is an economy not an extravagance. It is poor economy to 
hire experts to teach children who are not in phjrsical condition to 
receive such instruction. 
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REPRODUCTION OF PROSE PASSAGES.> 

Bt Rupebt Clendon Lodos, 

UniversUjf of Minnesota, 

and 

Joseph Leonabd Jackson, 

University of Alberta. 

IrUrodudion. 

These testa were given to students of the Univerwty of Alberta, 
in various classes, during the last days of January and the first 
days of February, 1916. The students tested were not, for the most 
part, members of psychological classes, and none of them were 
practised in taking such tests. In giving the test by the group 
method, we wished to see how far it could be used as a reliable index 
of ability in college studies, wheo dealing with groups such as the 
Freshman and Sophomore classes, sex groups, and age groups. We 
did not attempt (as Travis* did) to discover whether the test gave 
satisfactory results for individuals. For in order to gauge the intelli- 
gence of individuals it is generally agreed* that one kind of test 
alone is insufficient, and that a series of different testa ipve better 
results; and in the second place, tests given to classes are not ^ven 
under the clinical conditions desiderated by Binet and those who 
follow his methods,** while finally, even under favorable cUnica] con- 
ditions, Goddard finds the tests for "fifteen" uid "adult," of which 
the present test is a mo(Ufication, unreliable.* 



1 Bh "BiKDdiufiao of Short Pm* PuMtia; ■ Sbxbr of two Biiut TaMi," *t A. Thth, FhiUddpliu, 
TU Pvdmhtieat CIMe. toL i^ lUS, pp. !»-««. Uh Tnn tnonto fur ma with onirfnitT •todcnti thn* 
■i«pMM(<ii(2(n,2U), fast hu not ipiwmtJT worked with UMBtunitf. Bs papv timidw Ut mitsa] tor 
Iha pnoit mnrtmlioD. in wUA tlia puMfa nimtH] m iwd f or Ifag int tiioa. 



■abwfromdiitrHtkiDiiiinwblL'' HMiiTH.Oodiluil.''BiiHt'iMiHDiD(8oilaforIol(IE(ai«,'' ndVoM^v 
Mad. tal n. So. II, mo. Cf. iln "The BiiMt MauotlBC Bo*la of IntoIIipeoa. Wbt it fa wd haw it ii 
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The students tested are grouped aa follows: 



ClM> 


Mm 


Womm 


Totd 




20 
24 

se 

42 
13 

135 


3 
IS 
IS 

6 

44 


25 
27 
SI 
57 
IS 

179 















Procedure. 

The tests were given by R. C. L., who, on entering the class- 
room, distributed sheets of paper, one to each student, and gave the 
following instructions: "Please write, at the head of your paper, 
your name, age in years and months, class, and the time. I am 
going to read a prose passage. You will be ipven three minutes 
in which to write out aa much as you can of the sense of the passage. 
The actual wording does not matter. Is there any one who does not 
imderstand?"* 

After answering questions asked by students, in the course of 
which the additional information was always given (1) that the 
papers were required by the department of psychology for purely 
scientific purposes, and (2) that the results would not in any way 
prejudice the academic standing of the students, R. C. L. then read 
the fii^ passage slowly, and the students were subsequently allowed 
precisely three minutes for the reproduction of the sense of what 
they had heard. At the end of the three minutes they received 
the command "Stop — at once please!" The instructor proceeded: 
"I will now read a second .passage in a similar way, and you will 
reproduce the sense of it in the same manner." 

iloful oollife iffiliitBl vltli tbi iminritr ud 
Dt nportHJ br Tnn (ItO); tha wu 

nthK thu tlw wDRtiof, of the idccliau. "nh mt dona (1) 

irt fnnD ■!] tbfl ituduti, ud {3) to make it 

eti)tiliit.*"mHDDi7ipu[i»>dHi'' ((nTn»i9,10t}. W« tho 

irds to oqiuliu thi tiiiie^ietor attu m iioaibk, wfaerea i to tht 

•d bj Tivrit, tfitr mn allond to ttit h 1oc( h Ibtt phunj (1)0). Iliii. vbila nrnet wbio 

tmil* for indrridiuh Doder clmkftj oondhiDiu (of. Gfiddud, "Studird Uttbod for Orriof (ha 

p. 1; rtt TWwv &AkiI. tdL vi, 1D13. No. 3, April), b 

. Uiaa Tnni inlotrnt at (1) tb»t m "■ 

Bit lb* tiou ii —J nr." 0«r toodMau n 
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We did not think it necessary to allow "a few minutes for rest 
and relaxation," but proceeded at once to read the second passage, 
and after that had been reproduced, the third, in a similar manner. 
The students were then asked, if men, to make a large M, and if 
women, to make a lai^ W, at the foot of the sheet; after which the 
papers were collected and class-work was resumed. The whole 
time taken, from entering the room to having the papers collected, 
occupied about eighteen minutes. 

Marking. 

For marldng the papers, two methods were adopted, which, 
following Travis, we shall call "qualitative" and "quantitative." 
The qualitative method, su^iested by Travis as likely to be pre- 
ferable for the first two selections of prose,' ranks the papers with 
reference to the following qualities: "Judgment in organising and 
condntsing material, terseness and vigor of expression, and finally, 
what is hard to describe but easy to recognize, an effect of skill and 
mastery in the execution of the task."' The quantitative method 
consists m rating the papers "on points," i. e. in giving unit credit 
for each idea reproduced. The chief difference is that the quaotitar 
tive method allows nothing for "coherence," while the qualitative 
method allows no credit for detached words, which reproduce, per- 
haps, ideas, but not their connection. For the results obtained by 
the qualitative method R. C. L. is solely responsible, while J. L. J. 
carried through much of the quantitative rating. The two methods 
were applied independently of one another. 

The qualitative method contains two parts. The papers were 
ranked, on the quaUtative basis expbuned above, into five groups, 
A, B, C, D, E. This was done independentiy for Selection I, then 
for Selection II, and then for Selection III. The mark for each 
selection is called a "score," and for 179 students there are accord- 
ingly 537 scores in all. For the purpose of comparing the different 
class-groups, sex-groups, etc., in which the numbers were unequal, 
the nimiber of scores was expressed in percentages, so that the 
groups could be compared in respect of their percentage of A scores, 
B scores, etc. This represents the first part of the method. In the 
second part, as cases arose in which one class seemed to counter- 
balance a weakness in A scores with a superiority in B scores, and 
thus made this method of comparison difficult, it seemed advisable 
to devise some means whereby the average score of one group could 
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be compared directly and arithmetically with the average score of 
another group. For this purpose, numerical values were asaigned 
to A, B, C, etc., in each selection. In order (1) to avoid arbitrariness, 
and (2) to achieve a basis of comparison with the "quantitative" 
results, the numerical values assigned have precisely the value of 
the average A, B, C, etd. obtained in the application of the quantita- 
tive method. The exact values assigned were as follows: 





A 


B 


C 


o 


B 


Selection I 

Selection 11 

SelecUon III 


34.810 
62.465 
43.066 


24.82fi 
45,425 
34.273 


14-034 
27.747 
27.673 


7.690 
16.240 
20.227 


1.672 
6.327 
12.600 





The significance of these Dumerical values will be understood 
when it is realized that the average mark which would be aasgned a 
place is grade A by the quantitative method (34.610) represents 
precisely the reproduction of 34.6 out of 100 ideas which might 
possibly have been reproduced in that selection. It is not churned 
that every paper to which the score A is given by the qualitaUve 
method reproduces exactly 34.6 out of a possible 100 ideas; but 
treated on the average, as is necessary for group results, it seemed 
less arbitrary to give to every qualitative A the average mark for 
the corresponding grade obtained by the quantitative method.' 

Results Obtainid bt the Qualitative Method. 
(a) Class groups. 



Ch. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


■Tn^mon 


6.2 
9.3 
2.0 
2.6 
1.7 


16.2 
13.3 
15.7 
14.1 
H.O 


67,2 
49.3 
51.0 
43.6 
26.3 


13.9 
17.3 
20.3 
18.0 
42.1 


7.6 
11.0 
11.0 
21.8 
16.8 













This table shows the distribution of scores according to classes. 
The Seniors obtain the highest percentage of A scores, the Freshmen 



m,lW.nt). lU otthod b bcoRHt. "Thefiuliippailb 
irtmrin^ mi^ ^wit . . . but ntiia to tlie fiet ■■ to vlut normi] childno do ui 
lOoddud, "SUBdud MMhod. «ts.." p. i.) It m lot Uiii irwDn thU m >d<rp(td u n 
■TSHN dHind froB wbit Um •tnihati Htulj pcrfciciDKl, nttic Uua Uh "eollcaa qnu' 
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of B and C, the Matriculants of D, and the Juniors of E scores. The 
classea are arranged in order of actueveinent, though di£Gculty was 
experienced as to whether the relatively large Senior score in A does 
not offset the Freshman results in the other grades. To solve this 
difficulty, the numerical values adopted above were substituted for 
the actual scores, and the general average scores of the classes, each 
class being compared with the other students grouped together, are 
as follows: 



cu> 


Boon 


P.B. 


Scon <d Rat 


„^ 


P™.t,n..n 


' 23.714 
23.334 
22.0fi3 
20.560 
17.787 


3.76 
5.86 
4.06 
4,44 
2,43 


21,132 
21.604 
21.919 
22.360 
22.176 


2,682 

1,730 

0.134 

-1.810 

-4,389 


Senior 


Sophomore 

Junior 





These figures show the same results as those obtained above, but 
rather more clearly for piuposes of general comparison. In fact, 
the second tabulation tends to express the results a little more 
exactly in the present case, for it is more arbitrary to treat all A scores 
as equal, whether obtained in I, II, or III, than to treat them as of 
the different average values discovered by the quantitative method. 



(b) Sex groups. 

It will be noticed that, while approximately equal in respect of 
C scores, the women preponderate in B and D, the men in the 
extreme grades, A and E. This preponderance is fairly steadily 
maintained in the various classes, for which the results axe as 
follows: 





WgiM 




^ 


Oui 






























A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


A 


B 


C 


D 


K 


Matriculant 




S,6 


27,8 


66.7 




2,6 


18.0 


25,6 


30,8 


23,0 


Preahmsii.. 


4,4 


15,6 


62.2 


13.3 


4.4 


5.5 


16.4 


55.5 


14.0 


8.6 


Sophomore. 


2,2 


17,8 


44.4 


24,4 


11.1 


1,9 


14.8 


52,7 


18,5 


11.1 


Junior 




33,3 


16,7 


50,0 




2,8 


12.5 


45,9 


12.3 


23,0 


Senior 




26,7 


60,0 


13,3 




11,7 


10.0 


46,7 


18.3 


13,3 


Totals. . . 


2,3 


17.0 


48.8 


26,3 


5.4 


4.7 


14.6 


49.1 


17.7 


14.0 



These results indicate that the general result obtained by com- 
parison of the sex-groups as wholes is fairly consistently maintained 
in detail. The men tend towards the extremes in greater proportion 
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than the women, wUle the wotneo are almost all to be found in the 
middle grades. But though this difference of distribution is strik- 
ingly di^layed in this form of marking, it is not easy to see whether 
the men or the women "do better." As Travis, like most investi- 
gators in this field, inosto that the women do better, it becomes 
necessary to transform these marks into their numerical equivalents, 
in which case we find the results to be as follows: 



Senior 

Junior 

Soidiomore. 

Fnahnun. . 

lioubu 

Totab 



22.664 
19.552 
21.769 
24.057 
17.891 



3.284 
2.127 
0.897 
0,302 
-0.853 

2. MS 



Oq the whole, these 
groups are in a line with 
in the field of tests. 



indicate that the results for the sex 
results <m the part of other workers 



(e) Age groups. 

As mght of the students omitted to fulfil the instructions 
respecting thdr "age in years and months," only 171 students could 
be compared from the point of view of age. It was decided to com- 
pare those below the age of twenty-five with those of twenty-^ve 
and upwards, and also to compare students between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-four (incliisve) with a group consisting of 
those above and those below those limits. By the second part of 
the qualitative method the results are as follows: 



if 


Nnmtxr 
otSMnta 


At«c* 
Snn 


P.H 


Dilouo 




116 
66 

101 
70 


22.906 
20.708 
22.819 
21.493 


2.641 
2.93/ 
4.13] 


2.198 (in favor of 16-24) 
1.326 (in f&vor of 18-24) 


26-41 


18-17 \ 


25-41/ 



These results indicate that, taken in groups, students below the 
age of twenty-five tend, on the average, to obtun a higher score 
than students above that age. 
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The studenta were also compared in "time^roups," to diacover 
whether momiDg testa gave higher scores than aftemooD tests. 
With the material at our disposal, the results were negtigible. 

REStTL/TB ObTAJNID BT THS QuANTTTATITB METHOD. 

By the quantitative method, marks were assigned to the papers 
in such a way as to express the percentage of possible work accom- 
plished.* Further, (1) for purpoaee of comparison with the "qualita- 
tive" results, and (2) in order to make clear the distribution of 
scores, a small group of the highest scores was called A, a largra* 
group of the next highest scores was called B, the lai^est group of 
scores, distributed closely about the average, was called C, and D 
and E corresponded, as closely as possible to the number of scores 
called B and A respectively. The number of A scores, B scores, etc., 
was thai added in the various class groups, age groups, etc., and 
expressed in percentages, precisely as was done with the similar 
marks in the qualitative method. While there are difiFerenoes in 
detail between the two methods, the average mark for which an A 
or a B is given is precisely the same in both methods, so that a direct 
comparison of the results should be possible. 

(a) Class groups. 



Cha 


A 


B 


c 


D 


1 


Annt* 
Bnn 


Annci 
of Bat 


IW«n 


Senior 

Freshman 

Junior 

Matriouknt. . . 


12.6 
10.9 
12.4 
9-9 
6.3 


IS. 6 
18.4 
13.0 
18.6 
7.0 


38.9 
43.1 
39.2 
37.0 
43.9 


16.6 
16.1 
16.9 
14.0 
14,0 


15.3 
116 

18-3 
19.8 
29.8 


24.399 
23.994 
23.663 
21.676 
16.897 


22.616 
22,619 
22.387 
23.028 
23.674 


1.783 

1.47S 

1.171 

-1.463 

-fl.677 



Like the qualitative acorea, these figures leave it doubtful 
whether the Freshmen or the Seniors are to be ranked first; but the 
general averages, which in the appUcation of the quantitative method 
are rigorously exact, show that the Seniors are to be placed first. 

While t^ the qualitative method the Freshmen were decidedly 
first, as a group, by the quantitative method, the Seniors receive a 
slightly higher score. The general proportion between the other 
classes is much the same by both methods. 

(6) Sex groups. 

These figures show that, on a quantitative estimation, the 
women not only preponderate in the three middle' grades, but also 
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Cb> 


w-«. 


1 


A 


. 


D 


E 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


Matricubnt 
Frrahman.. 

Junior 

Senior 

Totftb.. 


S.fl 
17.7 

20.0 

11 3 


5.6 

22.2 
17.7 
22.2 
33.3 

19-7 


65. « 
42.2 
37.7 
44.4 
40.0 

42.4 


22-2 
17.7 
15.5 
22.2 
6.7 

IS. 7 


16.9 
8.9 
11,1 
11.1 

9.8 


7.7 
11.6 
10-2 
11.1 
10.6 

10.6 


7.7 
17.0 
11. 1 
18.0 
12.3 

14.1 


38.6 
43.4 
39.8 
36.1 
38.6 

40.0 


10.3 
15.4 
17.6 
13.9 
19.3 

15.8 


■39,9 
12.4 
21.3 
20.8 
19.3 

19.6 



that they tend to Becuie more A scores on the whole, and especially 
in the Senior class. Certain differences between the results obtained 
by the two methods stand out more clearly when we compare the 
average scores obtuned by the application of the quantitative method : 



CIh 


f::^:: 


H»la 


DiflmoMin 
F.TO.orF«»t* 




23.99 
30.68 
26.85 
17.68 
24.58 
20.82 


22.49 
22.83 
22.20 
10.64 
23.78 
23.43 


1.50 
7.86 
4.66 
1.14 
0.80 
-2.61 








ITtMliman 







Here we notice, not only that the differences between the 
averse scores made by the sexes in the various classes are greater, 
but also that in the descending order of the classes, the Sophomores, 
who ranked third qualitatively, now rank second, and that the 
Juniors, who ranked second qualitatively, are cow placed last, 
while the Freshmen imd Matriculants have changed places. These 
and other differences between the two methods of marking the same 
pf4)ers appear clearly by such a ctanparison. 



(c) Age Groups. 



At* 


Niuntv 
o(8ta<kat( 


Senn 


Siffnu 




116 
55 
101 


25.120 
20.163 
25.383 


4.9S7(infsTorofl6~24) 
3.666 (in favor of 18-34} 






18-17 1 


25-*l/ 







These figures bear out the results obtained by the qualitative 
method. 
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CONCLUBIONB FBOH THE ReBULTB OBTAINXID BT BoTH MbTHODB. 

Without as yet raising the question of the validity of coa- 
duuons obt^ed from these results, it is possible to draw tentatively 
certain definite condusons. Where there is a difference amounting 
to a contradiction between the results obtained by the two methods, 
we have decided to prefer the "qualitative " results.' Our 
conclusions are as follows: 

(a) Class groups. While it is far from easy to decide betweoi 
the Freshmen and the Seniors, we are inclined, on the basis of the 
results before us, to consider the Freshman class as the more intelli- 
gent on the whole. This superiority seems to us to rest mainly on 
"natural ability," for a first<year class could hardly claim to have 
"superior training" as ctnnpared with men who have been truned in 
the institution for four years. The relatively high score of the 
SenioiB, coupled with the fact that they appear yet higher when 
estimated on a basis which pays r^ard to quantity rather than 
quality of the reproduction, seems to us to indicate that the superi- 
ority of the Seniors to the Juniors, Sophomores, etc., is largely a 
matter of superior training, though here too it seems to us that the 
Seniors have slightly greater "natural ability" than any of the 
other classes, with the exception of the Freshmen. 

In the case of the Sophomores and Juniors, it appears to us that 
the Sophomore dass is decidedly more alert and active, while the 
work of the Jimior class indicates a conadenible degree of lasineaa 
(cf. the laige number of E scores), espedally as regards the m^ 
students. In regard to "intelligence" we are unable to draw any 
sharp distinction; the difference appears to us to depend chiefly 
on persistence as opposed to laziness and unwitlii^ness to throw 
themselves into work which was not to "coimt" from an academic 
point of view. 

The difference between the matriculant class and the matricu- 
lated students, in spite of one or two excellent matriculant papers, 
appears to us to be dearly established; in this connection it is 
interesting to note that, while by the quantitative method all the 
other classes received a relatively higher score than when judged 
qualitatively, the matriculant class alone is seen to be still more 
inferior, an inferiority presumably due largely to absence of 
training. 

(b) Sex groups. In order to understand the results for the sex 
groups, it appears to us necessary to take together the two main 
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concIusionB to which the results by both methods point. If we con- 
sider the comparison by averages, we should tend to say, like 
Travis,* that the women "do better;" but if we consider the com- 
parative distribution of the scores, especially the A and E scores, it 
looks as though the men do both better and worse; i. e. they seem 
to exhibit greater excellence (A), and also a considerable degree of 
lariness (E). Consequently, although the women "do better" in 
the average, we cannot claim that they are more "intelligent." 
They seem to be much nearer the general average, whereas the men 
tend proporticmately more towards the extremes, A and E. In the 
I^t of this result, it is necessary to conclude that the women are 
more pernstent and less variable aa a group, but that the men are 
not only more lazy, but also more "brilliant;" on the whole, they 
tend to attun higher results when they do try, though in many cases 
(as indicated by the proportion of E scores) , they were not easily 
induced to try. 

(c) Age groups. From the results obtained by both methods, 
we conclude that, if these tests are at all reliable in dealing with 
groups, students will, on the whole, do slightly better in college 
studies if they are below the age of twenty-^ve. The fact that 
the 16-24 group did slightly better than the 18-24 group appears 
to us to be due to the fact that the individual students under eighteen 
are rather more able than average individuals of that age. On the 
whole, then, we coqclude that students below the age of twenty- 
five will tend to get the most out of their lectures and reading, at 
least so far as ability to reproduce the sense of what they have 
heard is concerned. 

General Condusuyna. 

(1) Validity of the above conclusions. We are informed by the 
Controller of Examinations that the Freshman class is con^dered 
the ablest "first year" which the univeruty has known for many 
years; that of the other classes, the Senior year is considerod the 
ablest, the Sophomore year the next in order along the lines of 
ability approved of in colleges, and that the Junior year, as far as 
the men are concerned, is not as successful, either in respect of aca^ 
demic attainments or in the mysterious qualities which go to make 
up "class spirit." We are further informed by the same authority 
that our general conclusions with regard to sex and age groups are 
in fair general agreement with what the univeraty administration 
has come to believe on the basis of examinations. From this infor- 
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tnation it would appear that, in dealing with groups of students, 
the test gives Bufficiently accurate results to warrant its use as an 
instrument of diagnosis. But, for the reasons stated in the intro- 
duction, as well as on account of the magnitude of the prob^le 
error, we do not recommend its use for mental liiagnosis in dealing 
with individual students: we know of no test which can be used for 
this purpose when given by group methods.' 

(2) Comparison with the ctmclusions of Travis. There are two 
fundamental differences between the paper of Travis and the present 
investigation which make any comparison of thdr results difficult. 
In the first place we used material suggested, but not used, l^ 
Travis: the conclusions numbered (I) and (6) in her paper, there- 
fore, dependent, as they are, on material already employed for 
testing purposes, which is in many respects different from the mate- 
rial suggested by her as more desirable, are incapable of comparison 
with any results obtained by us. In the second place, Travis is 
throughout attempting to use tests given by the group method in 
order to test individuals, and it is from this point of view that we 
find her stating that her "concluaons are negative." This point 
of view is particularly apparent in the conclusions numbered (1), (2), 
and (4). The only conclusion remaining, which is numbered (3), 
viz. that "women do better in these tests then men," would from 
our point of view require to be qualified by the words "on the 
average," and would require to be yet further qualified by insisting 
on the fact that the men reach a higher standard on the one hand, 
and on the other exhibit a greater degree of laziness, which is what 
accounts for the women's apparent superiority in respect of the 
average. 

Appendix. Discussion of the Quantitativb Method 
AND ITS Value. 

The passages used in this experiment were suggested by Travis 
in her article, pp. 203, 204.* 

For the purpose of scoring by points, we followed the method 
of analysis into essential ideas,' and gave equal credit for each 
idea thus reproduced. Selection I was analysed into twenty-six 
ideas, as follows: 

(1) To counterfeit (S) perpetually 

(2) the hand of God (6) without warrant 

(3) is the boldest of &II forgery. (7) but his own fantastic eurtniae, 

(4) He who takes upon him (8) to unfold 

■ Tnn HOB to nootdbe (hit tomrdi Iha «d ol hs- |i>p« bee p. SOS, owelBBon No. 1), 

>8eeTnTii,PP.ia3.»i. 

><SHTimTM,|v. 1«2, 1(9. 
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(9) the secret 

(10) tutd unsearchable mysteries 

(11) ot high providence 

(12) is likely for the most part 

(13) to mistake 

(14) and slander them, 

(15) and approaches 

(16) for the most part 
' (17) to the madneaa 



(18) of those thoughts 

(19) reprobate (thoughts) 

(20) that would wreet 

(21) the sword 

(22) of justice 

(23) out of God's hand 

(24) and empby it 

(25) more justly 

(26) in their own conceit. 



As there are thus tventy-fflx posdble points, the score, expressed 
in pffl-centage form, is 3.85 per cent for each idea reproduced. The 
average total score was 14.034 per cent, which was accordingly 
allotted the grade C. In the grading, in accordance with the normal 
curve of distribution,' the grad^ were assdgned as follows:' 



permit 


D 

IWMBt 


C fi 
pOMSt p«mM 


A 

I»t«.X ^ 


0.0-3.85 


7,69 


H. 54-19. 23 23.08-26.92 


30.76-50.00 



This .method of scoring, in giving an identical mark for each 
and every idea reproduced, seems to presuppose that each and every 
idea is equally hard to reproduce, and therefore deserves equal 
credit. This is an a priori notion, not borne out by an 
examination of what the students actually achieved. The exact 
frequency of reproduction of the different ideas was: 





Mumba 




Numb* 




Kuib> 


lOOBtadmU 


<i(lda 


mBndaos 


ollda 


iqoetuikiito 


otida 


35.19 


2 


16,19 


10 


3,35 


4,12 


34.64 


26 


13,38 


24 


2,79 


15 


31.84 


1 


11,73 


fl 


2,23 


6 


21.79 


11 


10.61 


8 


1,67 


13,16 


20.11 


3 


9.49 


14 


1,12 


19 


18,98 


20,22 


6.69 


7 


0.56 


e 


17.32 


21 


6,28 


17 






16.75 


23 


4,47 


18,25 







These results indicate that such ideas as "hand of God," "con- 
ceit," "counterfeit," "providence," and a few others were m(fflt 



Syrttm Lb IVotT ud Prutiee." 1S13, p. IS) "(b( IhaontisU} klal mm ol 
Itw mtaliifilj am. bot (h« iknnd earn nth the mode Is tha lithl af the mid 
fvllawfd Borioc in thtnfcin^ thi« UDJoilified, end hiTe ntujied tlu Frobftbility m 
Uirldnf Snt«B in IIuoit." Ptiattf, Stmbiar, tdL od. 1914. Bp. p. 327.) 
■ Itia iTEnft atUiiHd is <aefa ot (hoi 
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readily apperceived and reproduced by the students. But the 
small figures (only 35 per cent for the highest) show further that no 
one idea impressed itself on much more than a third of the students. 
There is thus a conaderable d^p«e of variation, and by this method 
of grading it is posEdble for two students to secure a ramilar score, 
in which, however, the points reproduced by the one consist of rela^ 
tively essential ideas, while those reproduced by the other may 
confflst of relatively unessential ideas, incoherently strung together. 
This b an inadequacy inherent* in the "quantitative" method, as 
will be seen more clearly when we consider certain specimen papers: 

Specimen Paper I. He who seeks (4) to understand and 
explain (8) the thoughts and actions of God (7 11) attempts a very 
hard task. His attempt is sure to end in a frenzy (17). His 
thoughts (18) are very similar (15-16) to those of a reprobate (19). 
He seems as though he were trying to take (20) the sword (21) of 
justice (22) out of the hand of God (23). 

Specimen Paper II. To coimterfeit God (1-2) is the most 
presumptuous act of man. To think that man can attun to His 
thought is only to show conc^t (26), especially to imagine that one 
can do more wisely and more justly (25). 

The quantitative grading of these papers would aadgn I to 
grade A, and II to grade C. And yet it is clear to the "qualitative 
judgment" that II is distinctly superior. Qualitatively, in fact, 
after a careful comparison with the otho- papers, II was asedgned to 
grade A, and I received the grade C. The one paper ahows a real 
understanding of the "sense of the passage," while I indicates only 
a mediocre appreciation of the content of what was read. 

Selection II was analysed into thirty-four "essential ideas," as 
follows: 

(1) EipoHing (11) and also th&t (beating power) 

(2) hia thermometera (12) of the le^on beyond 

(3) to the colors (13) the extreme red. 

(4) successive (colors) (14) Then, 

(5) of the spectrum (15) drawing a line 

(6) aolar (spectrum), (16) straight (line) 

(7) Sir William Herachel (17) to lepresent 

(8) determined (18) the length of the speotrum, 

(9) the power of each (color) (19) he erected perpendiculara 

(10) heating (power) (20) at various poinU 



. mat te itn b«o nlnd uUtnrilj: ef. "i 
•con ol 81 pat ml . . . itrictb ibould to TV ps MUt, bat niw papa with 11 poiiili ma bcttv Iliuothtn 
uidKii>uin>«WDni,K>U>*tiiirukti>(thap*(iaibrpenc(iU(atk«mBi|apiniriUill "puiita BHh w« di 
lribaMoT((tb*nii|ab™Blp«Motdi>«D(onp(rnmtiDchaT«'(p, IM). 
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(21) to represent 

(22) the idtonmty 

(23) colorifio (intensity) 

(24) existing &t thoee points. 

(25) Uniting the ends 

(26) of nil his perpendiculsrB, 

(27) he obtained a curve 



(28) whicb ehowed 

(29) at a glance 

(30) the manner in which 

(31) the heat 

(32) was distributed 

(33) in the spectnun 

(34) solar (spectnun). 



Aa there are thus thirty-four possible pointa, the score, expressed 
in percentages, is 2.94 for one ide& reproduced, 5.88 for two ideas, 
and so on. 

Id accordance with the nonu^ probability curve, the grades 
were as^gned aa follows: 



PWOBt 


D 


p«™i 


B 
p<t«t 


A 

jxront 


O.a-11.76 


14.71-17.66 


20.69-38.24 


41.18-60.0 


52.94-100 



The averages attained in these grades have been given above, 
in dealing with the qualitative method. The exact frequency of 
reproduction of the thirty-four different ideas was: 





NmdMT 




Nmite 




NimliB 


lOoawdMi* 


OlIdM 


llUStadaU 


<iUm 


lOOsndHU 


otids 


66.36 


2 


34.07 


12 


18.44 


32 


67.64 


1 


33.51 


34 


17.98 


19 


S4.18 


6 


31,84 


11,28 


16.64 


21 


63,06 


18 


30.16 


6 


14.53 


13,30 


61.38 


27 


27.37 


81 


12.82 


16 


45.25 


4 


25.69 


10 


10.61 


29 


44.70 


23 


24.68 


3,30 


8.94 


9,24 


42,34 


7,16 


24.02 


26 


6.69 


22 


39.67 


33 


23.46 


. 8 


6.14 


14 


37.43 


26 


20.11 


17 







These results indicate that such ideas as "thermometers," 
"exposing," "solar," "length of spectrum," "heobtwnedacurve," 
and a few others made the most pronounced impresdon on the stu- 
dents. We further notice that the five ideas mentioned impressed 
themselves on more than one-half of the students, while no one 
idea failed to impress less than six per cent of the students tested. 
From this one might be tempted to infer that the content of selec- 
tioD II came more within the grasp of university students than did 
the more abstract and "theological" selection I. To some extent 
this may perhaps have been the case. But an experiment which we 
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made in order to test this indicates tiiat anotber factor was etill more 
prominent. A group of twenty studente waa tested by having 
selection II read first and selection I second. The results were as 
follows: 



BtbtOmTlminat 


NuDtarof 
StudmtoTiitod 


AT«ff 

Beonrorl. 


At«o 
Soonbrll. 

pwoeot 




20 
159 


87.66 
82-67 


47.24 
10S.13 







The difference shown by these figures between a prose passE^ 
taken first and a prose passage taken second thus appears to be, in 
one case 40.41 per cent and the other 22.46 per cent, or, on the 
average for 171 students, 36.62 per cent, on the general baus chosen 
for comparison. The difference of 36.62 per cent on this basis is 
not due only to the order in which the passages are read: undoubt- 
edly other factors also enter in, but we have not been able to discover 
any method for evaluating and discounting the other factors. 

In order to illustrate (1) the general inadequacy of the quanti- 
tative method in cases where its results conflict with "qualitative' 
scoring, and (2) the apparently greater ability to reproduce the eense 
displayed in dealing with selection 11, two specimen papers are 
given which to some extent correspond to the similar p^wrs given as 
specimens of work done on selection I. 

Specimen Paper III. By exposii^ (1) bis thermometers (2) to 
the sun. Sir Wm. Herahaw (? 7) found the heat (10) of each of colors 
(9). By drawing a Une (15) to represent (17) the length of tbe ray 
(7 IS) from ultra red to ultra violet (? 12, 13), and by erecting per- 
pendiculars (19) which represented (21) the intemdty (22) of each 
ray (7 24), he was able to draw a curve (27) representii^ (28) tbe 
different colors (7 3) of the spectrum (33). 

Specimen Paper IV. Sir William Herschel (7) exposed (1) 
thermometers (2) to different colored rays (3), obtainii^ readings 
for each (8 or 97), and even for those beyond (12) tbe red ones (7 13). 
He then (14) drew a straight Une (15, 16) and erected perp^idicuJaiB 
(19) to mark the different colors of the rays in order, making the 
height of tbe perpendiculars proportional to the temperature 
produced. By drawii^ a curve (27) through the tops of the 
perpendiculars, he showed (28) graphically the calorific heat of iba 
different rays. 
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Prom the purely quantitative point of view, III received the 
grade A, and IV the grade C; and yet it is obvious to the qualitative 
judgment that IV is far superior in reproducing the sense of the 
passage. From the qualitative point of view, IV received A, while 
lU received C. Ill in fact shows understandii^ neither of the 
experiment nor of the object of the "curve," while IV, in spite of 
the phrase "calorific heat," indicates a thorough grasp of both the 
really essential points. 

Selecticm III was analysed into fifty-five "eeaential ideas," as 
follows: 



(I) The Nornuma 
(Z) are R people 

(3) cimning 

(4) and revengeful. 
(6) Eloquenee 

(6) aitd diasiniulation 

(7) appear to be their qualities 

(8) hereditary (qualities). 

(9) Tbey can stoop 

(10) to flattw, 

(II) but ujileM they are embed 

(12) by the restraint 

(13) of law, 

(14) they indulge 

(15) the licentiouanesa 

(16) of nature 

(17) and paaeioa. 
(IS) Their princes 

(19) afleot the praiae 

(20) of munificence 

(21) popular (munifioence). 

(22) Tlie people 

(23) obeerve the mean 

(24) or rather 
(2fi) blend the eitfemes 

(26) ofavariee 

(27) and prodigality, 

(28) and in their thirst 

As there are thus fifty-five posdble points, the score, expressed 
in percent^es, is 1.82 for one idea reproduced, 3.64 for two ideas, 
and so on. The average score was 27.673 per cent, to which accord- 
ingly the grade C was assigned. The grades were assigned to the 
different percentages as follows: 



(20) eager (thirst) 

(30) of wealth 

(31) and dominion, 

(32) they despise 

(33) whatever they poseess 

(34) and hope 

(35) whatever they deaire. 

(36) Arms 

(37) and horsea, 
(3S) the luxury 

(39) of drees, 

(40) theexerciees 

(41) of hunting 

(42) and hawking, 

(43) are the delight 

(44) of the Normans, 

(45) but on occBsiODS 
(40) pressing (occasions) 
(47) they can endure 
(43) with patience 

(49) incredible (patience) 

(50) the inclemency 

(51) of every climate 

(52) and the toil 

(53) and abstinence 

(54) of a life 

(66) military (life). 



K 
ptrtnl 


D 

p<rt«>t 


C 


p»«t 


fwcnil 


0.0-14.64 


16.36-21.82 


23.64-30.91 


32,73-36,36 


38.18-52.73 
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The exact reproduction frequeaKy per hundred students, of the 
fifty'^ve ideas was: 



rmn-vpo 


Noils 


FniHHTP. 


NodNt 


Tn-n^V 


Ihmim 




irfU> 


lOOSIadtBti 


<4U> 




JUu 


99.44 


1 


32.30 


39 


18.44 


37 


84.36 


2 


31.84 


60 


17.32 


20,26 


73.18 


43 


31.28 


32 


16.19 


63 


68.16 


47 


30.16 


33,42 


15.64 


19 


M.74 


65 


29.60 


38 


16.09 


12 


46.36 


14 


28.49 


22 


13.97 


30,31 


45.25 


3 


26.81 


52 


12.26 


6,21 


43.00 


18 


25.14 


34,35,46 


11.18 


36 


42. 4S 


10 


24,02 


45 


7.80 


8,48 


41.90 


41 


23.46 


40 


6.14 


16 


36.88 


61 


22.35 


28 


6.59 


23 


36.32 


64 


21.79 


17 


6.23 


29 


35.19 


9,26 


21.23 


4,6 


4.47 


W 


34,07 


13 


20 U 


27 


3.35 


44 


33. SI 


11,15 


18.98 


7 


2.23 


24 



These figuree ahow that such ideas as "the Normana," "delight," 
"ability to endure," "military (hfe)," "indulgraice," and s few 
others made a very considerable impresaon, aa judged by the per- 
centage of students reproducing these ideas. This appears to 
indicate (1) that the subject was well within the comprehension of 
the Btudents, and especially (2) that the students were now well 
practised. Both factors were present, but the test does not provide 
any way of deciding definitely which factor played the larger part. 
Two specimen papers are added, in order (1) to illustrate a typical 
difference between the quantitative and qualitative markiDgs, and 
(2) to show the kind of work done by the students. 

Specimen Paper V. The Normans (1) are a cunning (3) 
race (2). But unless curbed (11) by law (13), the Noiman will 
indulge (14) in acts of licentiousness (15). So the Norman alwi^ 
despises (32) that which he has (33) in hoping (34) for more (? 35). 
Dress (39), hunting (41) and hawkii^ (42) occupy the mind of the 
Noiman (44) a great deal (? 43). But, having these properties, the 
Noiman can live imder (47) any climatic conditions (51 and 7 60), 
and the rigors (52 or 53) of a . . . 

Specimen Paper VI. The Normans (1) are a cunning (3) and 
revengeful (4) people (2). There is this difference in the quality of 
upper and lower classes, that the rulers (18) show a desire to obtiuD 
the approval of the people (19 and 21), while the people (22) are 
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lovers of sport. They tend to Iiuniriouanesa, but on occasions (46) 
can endure (47) the rigor (50) of any climate (51) to which military 
(55) exigencies may expose them. 

From the purely quantitative point of view, V is asagned the 
grade A, and VI the grade C. But, when judged qualitatively 
V shows considerable weakness. The connection between the dlf- 
fer^t sentences "But ... So ..." is verbal only: there is no 
inner thought-connection. In VI, on the contrary, the general sense 
is well understood, though a certain condensation of the thought is 
evident: e, g., "they tend to luxuriousness, but . . ." seems to sum 
up both the "luxury of dress" idea and the "indulgence in licentious- 
ness of nature and passion" notion. Qualitatively conmdered, V 
was given C, and VI the grade A, after careful comparison with the 
other papers. 

Conclusions as to the value of the qwmtitaiive method. 

(1) The specimen papeia show that the quantitative method 
can easily assign a higher grade to an inferior paper.' 

(2) The quantitative method aamgns higher value to "rote 
memory" than to intellig^t condensation, coherence, and vigor of 
expression. 

(3) Where there is disagreement between the results of the two 
methods, the qualitative method is likely to be more nearly correct. 

(4) The quantitative method has some value, in that it enables 
us to assign different values to A, B, C, etc., in the different selections 
in accordance with the different degree of accomplishment in those 
selections. These differences are due to (a) intrinac differences with 
r^;ard to difficulty of reproduction, and (6) the effect of practice, 
which gives a lower degree of accomplishment in the selection read 
first and an increased degree of accomplishment in the passages read 
later. Without the use of the quantitative method all A, B, C, etc., 
scores would have to be treated as equal, whether assigned in 
selection I, in II, or in III. 

(5) The value of the quantitative method is merely supple- 
mentary to results obtajned by the qualitative method. 

> Cf. TnA. p. IM, qnolMl b Dota II; 
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REVIEWS AND CRITICISM, 

The Baekmard Baby. By Hernmn B. Sheffield, M.D. New York: Rebmso 

Co., 1015. Pp. vi+186 (iUuatrated). 

Hub "treatise on idiocy and the allied mental deficienciea in infancy and 
early ohjldhood," was awarded the Alvarenga priie of the College of Fhysictana 
of Ffailadelphia, July 14, 1914. The author's aim "is to present to the pro- 
fession a practical surrey of the etiology, pathology, diagnosia, and treatment of 
the divene mental deficiencies as they occur in children undet five years of age. 
The existing monographs and textbooks on^the'subjeot an almost exclusively 
devoted to the study of feeblemindedness in children <^ school age and adults," 
be remarks, and it has seemed to him, "titat with a more Uiorou^ kDOwledga of 
idiocy and the cognate affections in infants, the physician would be very much 
better prepared to ameliorate, or possibly cure, these conditions before the 
underlying leaons have permenantly destroyed the cerebral functions." 

Amentia he defines as "not an affection mi smaia, a precise morbid entity, 
but merely a ^mptom of a large group of congenital and acquired paAologic 
conditions, principally o( the brain and the ductless glands." He notes a fact 
which ie not sufficiently understood by physicians, and hardly at all by the 
public, who expect to see any and every kind of mental defect cured by an opera- 
tion, — "Profound idiocy is frequently encountered with seemingly insignificant 
structural changes in the brain or elsewhere, and vice-vena, gross brain ksions 
may occasionally be accompanied by only sUgbt feeblemindedness. As a rule, 
however," he soye, "the predominance of characteristic lesions in certain types of 
cases" permits " the cUssification of idiocy and the aUied mental deficiencies into 
distinct groups." The lesions are by no means confined to the brain. "The 
ductless glands, more particularly the thyroid, thymus, pituitary, and adrenals, 
are often in a state of rudimentary development or degeneration." 

Among the causes of mental deficiency Dr. SheffieU is inclined to ^ve 
ali^t importance to heredity, and "to place much more r«aponsibihty upon 
acquired etiolopc factors. This reasoning," he believes, "is partly corroborated 
by the investigations of Scholoroowitch, Keller, and Diem, who found that the 
difference in the degeneracy ratio among the offspring of sane and insane 
ancestry is only abdut ten per cent in favor of the former." In the case of 
notorious families of degenerates he tbinka that "continuity of intermarriage 
among defectives generates the phase of permanent heredity," until it ie "eiter- 
minated by nature in accordance with the law of natural selection." Be does not, 
however, maintain this judici^ attitude with respect to the etiologjeal role of 
syphilis and alcbotism. Further on in his book he recommends ixt>hibiting the 
marriage of those members of the community who are "encumbered by chronic 
brain affection, grave wasting diseases, alcoholism, drug habits, and extreme 
poverty." 

In an excellent chapter on the examination of patients, he remarks what 
every careful clinician will confirm, "that histories obtained from parents are 
not always very reliable; first, because the latter are rarely very certain of thaif 
(M6) 
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own mental BhortcominKB and more especially of those of their anceetors; 
aecondly, they are usually loath to admit degeneracy in their immediate family; 
and thirdly, either for want (rf good judgment or in the hope of favcvably 
influencing the doctor's opinion, they are very apt to conceal certain mental 
inferioritiea of their infants or to exaggerate their mental powers and thus to mia- 
lead the examiner." He suggests that "while the parents are busy relating their 
experience and responding to questions, and the patient is stiU in a passive mood, 
unmolested and unaroused by the wdeal of the phyucal and mentd examination, 
the phyaician should avail himself of the opportunity to note the attitude and 
behavior of both the parents and the child and to sise up the eeneral aspect of 
the case." 

A table of weights and measurements of average children up to five years is 
one of the many valuable features in this chapter, and another is a summary of 
the child's psychological reactions to ordinary stimuli at one month, two months, 
and so on up to three years. "A normal infant," he says, "is supposed to 
acquire the power of seeing, hearing, taste, and touch" in the first four months; 
"attention, voluntary motion and perception during the second four months; 
imitation, speech, and understanding in the third four nxmths, and gradually, 
from month to month, to unfold and to strengthen these qualities, so that at the 
age of about three years it has developed into a real human being intellectually." 
He compares the behavior of idiots with that of normal babies, and presents a 
series of tcets adapted to the mentidity of six months, twelve months, eighteen 
months, two, three, and four years. 

With r^ard to prognosis he holds, "It is hardly just or expedient to declare 
a eaae of feeblemindedneas unimprovable without giving it a fair test by way cJ 
physicial and mental training, or, possibly, medical or surgical treatment, when- 
ever there is reason to believe that these therapeutic measures might prove of 
some benefit to the child, or at least will do no harm." His chapter on training 
and treatment contains many suggestions which will be valuable to every one 
who has die care of a mentally deficient child under school age. A good 
bibliography and index complete the volume. 

A. T. 



NEWS AND COMMENT. 

Program of Prnjuykania Stale Educatiorud Association. 

From December 27th to 30th, inclusive, the Pennsylvania State Eduoa- 
tional Association will bold a series of meetings in the Technical High Schotd 
auditorium, at Harrisbuii;, Pa. A very interesting pn^ram is announced, open- 
ing on Wednesday, December 27th, at 1:30 f. u., with addresses of welcome by 
F. E. Downes, Superintendent of Schools, Harrisbu^; Henry Houck, Secretary 
of Internal Affairs, Lebanon; Martin G. Brumbaugh, Governor of the Common- 
we^th. John P. Garber, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, will respond. 

Among the topics to be discussed durmg the four day's session are: " Financ- 
ing the FubUc Schools." (u) "Relation of State's Finances to the PubHoSchool 
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Appropriation," Bobert K. Young, State Treaaurer. (b) "Public School Dhi- 
denda," George W. Qerwig, Secretary of the Eitt^uigh Board of Education, 
(c) "More Revenue for the Public Schools," Nathan C- SchaeSer, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. The general diacuBaion will be opened by Harlan 
UpdegrafT, School of Education, UniTcrsity of Pennaytrania. 

"The Country School Problem." (o) From the Viewjioint of a County 
Superintendent — Preaident'e Addiesa, Eli M. Rapp. (6) From the Viewpoint 
of a Sociologjat — Warren H. Wilaon, Teachera College, Columbia Univenity. 
(e) From the Viewpoint of a Publiciat — Herbert Quick, Member of the Federal 
Farm Loan Bureau, Waahington, D. C. 

"Physical Education." (o) From the Recreative Viewpoint, George EUa- 
worth Johnson, Division of Education, Harvard Univeruty. (b) From the 
Viewimint of the Director of Physical Eduoation, D. A. Sai^nt, President of the 
Saigent School for Phyaical Education, Cambridge, Mass, (c) "Rural Health 
and Sanitation," Thomaa D. Wood, Profeaaor of Physical Education, Columbia 
Univetaity. (4) "Wholeaome Living for Girls," Sarah Louise Arnold, Dean of 
Simmons College. The general discussion will be opened by William A. Stecher, 
Director of Physical Education, Philadelphia. 

"America — Pace Maker or Peace Maker," Charles Zueblin, Boston, Pub- 
licist, Lecturer, Author. 

"Is There Waste in Modern Education?" WUUam Howard Taft, Ex-preai- 
dent of the U. 8. 

"A State System of RetiremeDt Funds for Teachers." (a) From the View- 
point of a Claasroom Teacher, Mise Eliiabeth Baker, Haniaburg. (b) From the 
Viewpoint of a Busineaa Man and School Director, Marcus Aaron, Pittsburgh, 
(e) Present Status of the Teacher's Pension Legislation in the United States, 
J. George Becht, Secretary of the State Board of Eduoation. (d) General Prin- 
cipals of Retirement Fund Plana, Oliver P. Comman, Aasociate Superintendent, 
Philadelphia. The general diacuasion will be opened by Raymond W. Seia, 
School of Education, Univeraity of Pittsburgh. 

Laduraa for SocUd Workert. 

The Pennsylvania School for Social Service, 42S South Pift«enth Stmt, 
Philadelphia, is offering the following ooutM of lectures for the fall semeater, 
September 26, 1916, January 26, 1917: 

"Industrial Problems," Dr. Frank D. Watson. 

"Public Health and Hygiene," Dr. Nathaniel Gilderaleeve. 

"Houaing and Community Sanitation," Mr. Newman. 

"Principlea and Technique of Case Work, Children," Mr. Edwin D. Solen- 
berger. 

Special lectures, Mondays and Thuradaya at eleven, llieee leoturee will 
be of two kinds: (a) Single lectures by representative social workers in PhilSf 
detphia and from outaide. (b) Short course of lecturea on the Feebleminded. 
Recreation, Social Legialation, and other subjects not covered in the regular 
couiaea of the SchooL 

Special late afternoon or evening classes in a number of additional subjects 
will be organiied if a sufficient number of implications are reoetred. FroqMotive 
students may consult Mr. Bernard J. Newman, Directw. 
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PHYSICAL AND MENTAL FACTORS INVOLVED IN 
THE FORMBOARD TEST. 

Bt Hbbuah H. Yodno, Pb.D., 

Psychologist, Psychopaikic Laboratory, JvveniU Court, 
CindnruUi, Ohio. 

The purpose of this discussion is to present a tentative analysis 
of the various physical and mental factors involved in the per- 
fonnance of the formboard test. The existence of these factors 
places the formboard at the head of the list pf clinicid tests. That 
it really holds this exalted position is supported by statements 
coming from various clinical laboratories. Thus Goddard says, 
"We have in our laboratory no other test that shows us so much 
about a child's condition in so short a time as this formboard." 
(1) Witmer considers the formboard to be first among clinical 
teats. He may be quoted as follows, " It is one of the best tests for 
distinguishing the feebleminded from the child of normal intelligence. 
It very quickly gives the experimenter a general idea of the child's 
powers of recognition, discrimination, memory, and coordination. 
Repetition of the experiment often leads to a conclusion aa to bis 
ability to leam." (6) Wallin employs the formboard test in 
determining intellectual status, to throw light upon the patient's 
ability visually to identify forms, upon his constructive capacity 
and his power of muscular coordination. (5) Norsworthy con- 
siders the formboard a test of form perception and rate of movement. 
She also sought to leam something of the individual's learning 
capacity and his ability to meet a new ^tuation. (2) Sylvester, in 
the .introduction to his standardization of the formboard, values 
the test as follows, "It appeals to the child's interest, affording blm 
a short and fascinating task which calls for his best efforts, and it 
helfis to free him from the fear and Belf-consciousnees which often 
interfere seriously in a mental examination. At the same time the 
test givea the examiner a good general view of the child's mentality 
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and it usually indicates more or less clearly the nature of his 
defects." (4). 

The above citations serve two purposes. In the first place 
they show the general agreement among clinicians as to the value of 
the fonnboard as a general diagnostic test. In the second place 
they name the various functions or capacities which are sought to 
be explored and tested by different examiners. Perhaps no one 
quoted above intended to name oR the qualities or capacities revealed 
by the test, but they no doubt did mean to name thoa& which they 
considered to be most ugnificantly revealed in the performance of 
the test. The fact that they did not attempt to catalog it as a test 
of this or that particular mental function or capacity is of more 
than ordinary importance. It is an indication of the growing 
tendency to recognize the complexity and interdependence of the 
mental functions involved in the performance of apparently veiy 
ample teste. In addition, it indicates the great need of carefully 
studying and analyzing the elementary mental qualities involved 
in the performance of each test as a basis for correctly evaluating 
the behavior of an individual. 

Perhaps the chief obstacle to a more rapid analytic develop- 
ment of tests has been the desire to express results in quantitative 
tenns in order to establish norms for comparative purposes. To 
accomplish this aim, since only measurements of objects or qualities 
belongii^ to the same general class or order can be compared, inveo- 
t^tora have been forced to pout and assume that the particular 
test which they were standardizing tested only one quality, as 
memory, imagination, form perception, or rate of movement. If, 
however, the investigator was aware that other factors were involved 
and not infrequently exerted a powerful, and only somewhat less 
frequently a dominating influence on the quantitative expression of 
an individual's record, he failed to give them the prominence and 
emphasis necessary to prevent others from falling into the emv 
of being content to assume that only one quali^ is being tested and 
that its value is adequately expressed in quantitative terms and may 
be directly compared, in those terms alone, with the reaulte of others. 
Group comparisons may be justifiable, but even then we are not 
safe in concluding that this summation which obscures individual- 
ities insures the measurement of the same quality in difFerent 
groups. When applied to an individual, a comparison with this 
narrow outlook ts sure to be unjust and misleading. 

No attempt is made to minimize the value of quantitative 
measuremente and the establishment of norms. That has great 
value and is an important part of the further development of teats. 
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The emphaaifi here is on the careful establishment, proper use, and 
interpretation of nonns. Objection is raised ag^nst the habit of 
assuming that figures tell the whole stoiy. They have value only 
when supplemented by qualifying terms determined by the require- 
ments of the particular case under consideration. 

The value of any test is great or small in direct proportion to 
the examiner's ability carefully to observe, recc^nize, and analyse 
the various mental functions, capacities, or limitations revealed by 
the subject during his performance of the test. To facilitate rating 
the performance of an individual on the formboard an attempt is 
here made to include in one chart many of the more elementaiy men- 
tal and physical factore involved. This is not proposed as an 
exhaustive list. If revision is needed it wilt be by addition rather 
than subtraction. Various other peculiarities of habit and mental 
truts are often revealed, but it has not seemed advisable to cany 
the list t>^ond those factors likely to be revealed in the testing of 
every individual. This list is intended to be suggestive of possi- 
bilities and aims, to stimulate further and more careful observation, 
and to induce the examiner to cultivate the hat»t of analysing 
behavior. It is in no way intended to preclude further and addi- 
tional observations. 

To evaluate correctly the performance of a ^ven individual a 
certiun amount of information is necessary. There is (1) a slight 
but constant sex difference in formboard ability ruimii^ throughout 
life, men and boys tending on the whole to do the test quicker than 
women and girls; and (2) an indirect ratio between age and form- 
board ability up at least to the age of maturity. Consequently sex 
is chosen as the primary and age as the secondary bams of classifica- 
tion. It is possible that there is a closer correlation between physio- 
logical age and fonnboard ability than between chronological age 
and formboard ability, but such classification is impossible at present, 
because there is no ready means of adequately determining physio- 
Ic^cal development. Although not a part of the established system 
of classification, it has been found advisable to record the subject's 
educational or profeadonal standing. 

After the sex, age, and educational standing of the subject 
have been obtained, his performance may be compared with the 
performances of normal subjects of the same sex, age, and educational 
standi]^, or if his performance is so exceptional in any respect that 
it falls out^de the group in which it properly belongs, on attempt 
should then be made to find in what group a performance such as 
his naturally falls. A boy sue years and two months old must be 
rated in terms of what boys of this same age do under nmilar dr- 
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cumatanoes. He cannot be expected to give more attention, show 
more intelligence, planfulness, or powers of observation than boys of 
his age, but he should be on a par with them. In some respects he 
may rate near the median, in others he may reach the nmwmiim, 
and in still others he may fall to the minimum for his age, yet his 
performance as a whole may be considered medium for his age, 
because his assets and defects counterbalance one another. It is 
exceptional to find a nonnal child consistently above or below par 
in every respect. His degree of success is detennined by the intei^ 
play of all the factors involved and by the number, nature, and 
degree of their variations from the median. 

If a subject does so poorly that he falls out^de his age group, 
he may be found to do as poorly as a two or three year old in some 
respects, while in others he may show normal powers. On the 
other hand, a subject may be precocious in one or more respects and 
make a fine record. Whatever the nature of a performance, it 
should be rated as accurately as possible on every factor involved, by 
uffli^ the median of the subject's age group as the standard. Such 
ratings give valuable diagnostic material, by showing where 
the individual excels, where he is defective, in what he may be 
expected to succeed, and in what to fail. It gives evidence as to 
why he is thought dull, normal, or precocious by his teachers or 
parents. 

Early in this investigation attempts at the qualitative uialysts 
of the fonuboaid test revealed that faulty evaluation and inteipre- 
tation of performances are responable for more mistakes than 
inherent defects of the tests themselves. It is generally assumed, 
and perhaps rightly so in many cases, that in a test we are securing 
the best possible results from the subject, that be is in the best of 
trim, and is revealing his innate powers. Unless care is taken, the 
subject is considered unable to do better on other occasions and on 
other tests. On the other hand, just as serious a mistake may be 
made by assuming that he will always do as well as he did on this 
particular occasion. The test may present itself as unusually diffi- 
cult and thus show the subject at bis worst, or familiarity with the 
test or allied tasks may give a decided advantage. Such differences 
tend to make results incomparable. If a reliable study and diagnosis 
is to be made, the individual must be subjected to a large series of 
tests and ^ven an opportunity to display his powers. But later, 
when referring to the written record, how shall an individual's pei^ 
formances be interpreted? How shall the ugnlficant be distin- 
guished from the insignificant, those tests which presented a real 
difficulty from those which were mere play? If in connection vit^ 
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one test he is rated low on muscular Goordination, and on another low 
on attention, are we to understand these ratings to refer to his pei^ 
formance on the particular tests in connection with which they are 
recorded or shall they be interpreted to represent hb maximum 
ability under any conditions whatever, favorable or unfavorable? 
In all probability, the examiner himself, if asked this question, could 
not answer with certainty. He would perhaps reply that such a 
distinction did not occur to him, but that he likely meant them as 
ability rather than mere performance ratings. These ratings might 
prove to be nothing more than a rough expression of a general and 
indefinite impression instead of a careful analysis of performances. 

These considerations and limitations are not peculiar to the 
formboard. In certain other tests it is still more important to make 
a careful distinction between types of behavior peculiar to the 
moment and occasion, and those which actually signify the full 
strength of an individual's capacities. What is here said of the 
formboard applies with almost equal force to all tests. Frequently 
an individual works a test satisfactorily without having any of his 
powers really tested, because no special demand is made upon them. 
The teat is not, however, without value in such cases as it shows 
the individual to have adequate powers so far as required for a 
satisfactory performance. 

That analytic ratings may be of the greatest diagnostic value 
and convey a definite meaning, both at the time they are recorded 
and later when reference is made to them by the same or another 
examiner, a careful distinction must be made between those factors 
and qualities which are involved only to a limited degree, but are 
not drawn out to their full extent, and those which are actually put 
to the test, revealed with full force, and measured with certainty. 
To make these distinctions possible and to insure uniformity in their 
application, it has been found necessary to propose terms whose 
meanings are restricted to the above uses. The noun, eptdeixis, 
(from the Greek, epideHmumi, to show), and its adjective form, 
epideicHc, literally mean "the showing or exhibition," for the noun, 
and "the shown or exhibited" for the adjective. When I evaluate 
and record an individual's epideixis of attention and muscular coordi- 
nation as low, I mean that on the particular occasion and per- 
formance referred to, he used and exhibited poor powers of attention 
and muscular coordination. It constitutes an evaluation of what he 
actually did. If I meant to convey the idea that I had really tested 
and measured their full strength and capacity or had other sufficient 
evidence, gwned by considerable experience with the indivdual or 
by the results of a long series of tests, for knowing their optimum 
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limits, i. e. the existing innate power of each quality actually present 
and available, I could distinguish such rating from the above only 
by the use of a different term. The noun hyrparxU, (Greek, hyparcho, 
to be present), meaning existence, and the adjective hypardic. 
(Greek, kyparldikoe), meaning existent, are the terms employed to 
convey this latter meanii^. If I rate an individual's hypands of 
attention low, I mean that the amount of attention which he is 
capable of giving and actually possesses, or could possibly give 
under any conditions whatever, no matter how favorable, is low. 
It means that he could, if necessary, under appropriate conditions 
give 80 much attention but no more. 

Hyparctic ratings are justified only upon clear cut evidence 
or actual detenninatton of the maximal intensity and ability of the 
specific factors rated. In the absence of such evidence in respect to 
any factor the rating must be made in terms of its degree actually 
discovered, but stripped of the implication that its full strength has 
been tested and measured. Hypanda has no element of futurity. 
It has reference only to that stage of development which the individ- 
ual has reached and his actual capabilities at that particular stage. 
The hypands of a given boy's energy at the age of twelve is distinctly 
different from what it was at the age of five. No hyparctic rating 
■per w indicates the future possibilities or probabilities of develop- 
ment. It haa to do only with actualities, with no reference whatever 
to possibilities. 

It is unfortunate that in practice it is unsatisfactory to attempt 
to restrict the terms to either of the above uses alone. Either one 
alone serves the purpose about as badly as the other. If the two 
uses are bom in mind throughout the rating of a performance and 
recorded as separate ratings, the result is a satisfactory and helpful 
analysis which for diagnostic purposes is far superior to a mere 
detailed description and narrative of the performance itself. The 
time to evaluate the significant features of a performance is during 
its progress or immediately thereafter, not at some later date from 
even the most carefully recorded observations. The important 
thing is not so much what the subject does, but how he does it. The 
chart is not intended to displace descriptive accounts of behavior. 
It has an independent function which cannot be subsumed under 
the head of description. 

Owing to the large number of factors involved in performing 
this test, two fundamental facts must be recognized; (1) that it is 
impossible to predict what factors will be tested in a given individ- 
ual, and (2) that the number of possible combinations which may 
determine his success or failure is practically unlimited. Exactly 
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whit, factors will be tested can be determined only by application 
of the test. These vary from individual to individual and show why 
the formboard cannot be used as a specific test, i. e. a test of a specific 
mental function. This is true of a larger range of tests than is 
generally supposed. Strictly speaking there are few if any really 
tpecific tests; tests which cui be given while the examiner takes a 
vacation. There is at present too great a tendency to interpret 
results mechanically. The tester gives teats with assurance that he 
knows exactly what problems he is setting, what they will test and 
measure, and then upon this illu^on, either foisting or not recog- 
nising that in reality it was an entirely different problem for the 
child, be proceeds to interpret results. 

In evaluating the different factors and qualities a five point 
scale is used. The highest grade is 5, the medium or median 3, 
and the lowest is 1. It is often advantageous and frequently 
essential to make finer distinctions and ratings than the simple five 
point system permits. Each of these general grades is therefore 
subdivided into five parts, each bearing the same relation to the 
other within the group that the correspondii^ parts of the coarser 
system bear to one another. Thus the lowest grade, employing the 
finer system, is 1-1, the median 3-3, and the highest 5-5. The 
grade 1-3 is the median within the first or lowest general group, 
tmd 1-5 is the highest ranking within this same general group. The 
median grade is asdgned whenever there is no evidence of marked 
variation from the average for the sex and age group. 

Explanation and Use of Terms in Cbabt. 

The chart is arranged to include both hyparctic and epideictic 
ratings. The diffeieut factors are defined, or explained, and rated 
only in so far as they are involved in the performance of this test. 
The particular portion which each occupies in the chart is in no 
way intended to be indicative of its relative importance. 

Physical adequacy 

A large variety of physical defects and peculiarities naturally 
fall under this beading, but whatever their nature, they can be 
classed as anatomical, functional, or both. The specific nature and 
significance of each defect and asset should be carefully noted. 
Deformities, over- or under-development, or absence of parts of the 
body, particularly of the arms, hands, and eyes, are classed as ana- 
tomical. Under fimctional factors come such disturbances as 
paralysis, choreic movements, and impaired volitional control. 
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Seruituntjf 

The subject must have at least fur powers of auditory acuity 
to understand the qwken directions. Suspicion as to hearing ability 
b often arouaed when the subject, otherwise awake, fails to compre- 
hend the directions. He may by observation grasp the idea that be 
is to replace the blocks, but fail entirely to get the idea that he is to 
hurry. Rudolph Pintner and Donald G. Patterson have made scune 
interesting comparisons between the formboard iU>ility of young 
deaf and hearing children. They conclude that at the Ohio State 
School for the deaf, "The average entering class of deaf children is 
apt to be about a year backward in formboard ability and that this 
backwardness is not made up during the first year in school." Stated 
merely in quantitative terms, based on time and errors, theit report 
is not satisfying, as it fails to tell wherein the difference lies. Such 
comparison is probably not fiur to the deaf child on account of the 
different method of giving him inHtructioos. Then, too, a larger 
number of cases or a second group of hearing children might have 
reversed even these qualified conclusions. Of special dgnificance 
is the fact that the difTerence between the two groups of seven year 
old deaf children is greater than the difference between the second 
group of seven year old deaf children and the seven year old hearing 
cfaildrea who had had the experience of the preceding year. (3) 

Visual acuity is a very important factor, as it may be responsible 
for appar^it defectiveness in other qualities. Poor space perception 
may be due entirely to defective vifflon. Poor vision may cause 
numerous and otherwise inexcusable errors, or may very materially 
increase the time, because the subject hesitatingly goes no faster 
than he is able to distinguish the forms with certainty. Although 
the acuity of vision can in no way be accurately determined by this 
test, grave defectiveness should be discovered or at lesst arouse 



Cutaneous and kinsesthetic sensations play a more important 
function in the formboard test than is ordinarily attributed to them. 
They are seldom given a place even in introspective reports. These 
sensations have the happy faculty of avoiding detection and of 
rendeiii^ valuable service unhonored. If we make them the special 
object of attention either in ourselves or others, we discover that in 
their absence the performance would be decidedly faulty. We 
depend upon vision to recognize the different forms and to associate 
the blocks with their proper recesses, but we depend upon pressure 
and Idneestbesis to furnish the final information as to the fit of each 
block. The eyes follow a block only until it approaches its chosen 
recess, and then give it no more attention unless it does not fit 
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securely. There may be some relation between the functional 
development of tactile and kiniesthetic sensations and the fununing 
performance of some young children and many feebleminded who 
enei^tic&lly pound in each block with their hands. 

ViUiiay 

The energy used by different individuals varies from the person 
wiio would break the board if it were at all destructible to the one 
whose energy is ahnost sero. In many cases rate is in direct ratio 
to energy. Some individuals have a high rate with no accuracy, 
while others are both rapid and accurate workers. With most nonnal 
subjects, except in the case of young children, fatiguability is negli- 
gible so far as revealed by this test. Small children and the feeble- 
minded often show fatigue and especially when they meet with 
repeated fwlures on successive trials. The health of the subject has, 
of course, a great deal to do with the general tone and character of 
his perfonnance. 

Movement 

Control has reference to the degree of success with which the 
subject is able to direct and execute bis general bodily movements. 
Good control requires that the subject accomplish easily and readjly 
the intended aim of bis movements. Coordination is relatively 
unmodifiable muscular cooperation, refers to the finer adjustments, 
and is used in a more restricted sense than control. Good coordina- 
tion insures precision in grasping and handling the blocks. Initiative 
has reference to the self-initiated activity of the subject, whether he 
is a self-starter or requires urging. Without initiative nothing can 
be accomplished. Excess initiative may cause the expenditure of 
much energy without compensating success. Dexterity is manual 
expertness or readiness and skill in using the hands. Dexterity for 
some people is lunited to the use of only one hand at a time. This 
is the case with most young children. Many adults use both hands 
successfully at the same time. 

Complexity of responsiveness is rated by the appropriateness of 
the movements made in response to the instructions of the examiner. 
Poor responsiveness is illustrated by those children who beffn to 
gather the blocks into their arms, put tbem into their mouths, try 
to drop or throw the blocks into recesses. Vivacity is shown by 
ready, animated, and brisk responsiveness. 

Attention 

Analytic concentration requires that the subject give attention 
to the different parta and features of the test individually in such a 
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way as to break it up into its component parts and attend to each 
separately. It demands an analysis of the ratuation at the b^in- 
ning and at its various succesuve stages. Persistent concentraUon 
requires that the subject give his entire attention to the matter in 
hand until it is completed. 

Distribution requires that the attention be propeHy distributed 
over the board as a whole or unit, and that no part of the test escape 
notice. Poor distribution of attention is exhibited when the chUd 
confines bis attention to a restricted area of the board in an attempt 
to find the recess for a given block. 

Alertness is shown when the child is wide awake and "on the 
job." It is the facility with which attention can be awakened and 
employed. 

When the test makes an appeal to the child and arousee and 
holds his involuntary attention, we are dealing with interest. With- 
out interest the child may refuse to do the test, may do it as a piece 
of drudgety, or as a matter of courtesy to the examiner. 

Imoffinaiion (general) 

Imageability has a very definite influence on formboard ability. 
Its innate powers determine the intenfflty and keenness of an individ- 
ual's images. Without imageability this test camiot be worked, for 
the subject cannot directly compare block with recess. He must 
form an image of the block looked at and then hold it in mind while 
looking for the recess which, when found, must be compared with 
the image of the block. 

Aseociability refers to the niunber of discrete things which can 
be present in consciousnesa at one time. It is generally considered 
under the caption of memory ^an. The individual who is able to 
hold in consciousness only two or three things at once is at a great 
disadvantage and is bound to reveal his limitations. 

Associability as the measure of posmble complexity detenninee 
to a considerable extent the complexity of imagination, but great 
complexity does not necessarily accompany good associability. 

ImaginaUon (apecific) 

For a first class performance on this test the subject must possess 
good powers of observation. He must be able, in addition to com- 
prehending the test and directions, to employ his attention in such a 
manner that nothing escapes his notice and that he is constantly 
aware of the success, failure, and particular stage of his progress on 
the test. Blocks left out entirely or mifplaced and at the end of the 
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trial BtiU uncorrected, are some of the things which happen with 
faulty observation. 

Understanding is rated according to the degree of comprehenmon 
with which the subject grasps the directions and works the test. 
If he understands what he is to do and then shows that he can do 
it, he must be credited with fair understanding. 

There is such a difference in the readiness or quickness with 
which individuals comprehend what is to be done that it is advisable 
to rate quickness of understanding. A mere suggestion or hint is 
sufficient to give many the clue, while others must be shown or they 
would never be able to work the test. 

An individual may show planfulness (1) by attempting a method 
in replacing the blocks and reviewing the board systematically in 
search of the correct recess when it is not seen at once, and (2) by 
removing the blocks in a predetermined order to facilitate replacing 
them on the third trial. It is often found very difficult to distin- 
guish between an intentional plan and an accidental plan of removing 
the blocks, for both look alike and serve the same purpose. 

Intelligence is the ability of an individual to solve what for 
him is a new problem. (7) The fonnboard is no more a test of 
intelligence than a test of the other factors here listed. In many 
performances, perhaps most performances, there ia no ground of 
inference either for or against the intelligence of the individual. 

Perception of form is used as ability to discnminate differences 
in shape between different blocks and different recesses, and to 
recognize the resemblance between each block and its recess. 

Trainability and retentiveness of memory can be only esti- 
mated in the majority of cases. Frequently the fonnboard serves 
as an adequate measure, especially of the former. Both are essential 
for a normal performance and have a direct bearing on formboard 
ability. 

Attitude 

Adaptability refers to the individual's behavior and bearing m 
adjusting, accommodating, and fitting himself in with these new 
and changed conditions. Good adaptability requires that the individ- 
ual either appear accommodated from the very first or else be able 
to adjust himself readily. Some conduct themselves as well as if 
coached for the occasion. Others with poor adaptability are out of 
harmony with their surroundings. 

Assurance is used in much the same sense as self-confidence, the 
difference being that confidence is founded on reasoning, while 
assurance is largely a matter of feeling. A reasonable degree of posi- 
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tiveness or assurance is esaeotial. There is not necessarily, however, 
a direct relation between degree of ossurajice and formboard ability. 
An absolute lack of assurance accomplishes nothing. In this case 
the child does nothing without encouragement and assent from the 
examiner for every move he makes. 

The spirit of competition or rivalry is an important contributing 
factor, and is rated under the heading of competitiveness. Some 
subjects show a very high d^ree of competitiveness and others a 
very low degree. 

Painstaking refers to attitude toward or habits of work. It 
is characterized by careful attention. The painstaking individual 
is scrupulous and faithful in performance. He is dependable and 
reliable in the discharge of his duty, i. e. he can be depended upon to 
do bis best, but bis best may be far below the standard for bis age 
group. He is rated in terms of the faithfuUiess with which he applies 
himself to the best of his ability, not in terms of his ability and not in 
tenns of the resulting success. 

Poise as defined by Sylvester is "ability to work at one's maxi- 
mum q>eed without losing control and getting confused. Wb^i a 
child in his efforts to place the blocks quickly, over^^urries and gets 
flustered so that he makes numerous and inexcusable errors or hesi- 
tates in a semi-dazed way, he does so because he is lacking in this 
quality which we have chosen to call poise." (4) 

Shyness frequently has a definite influence on formboard ability. 
When present it should be recognized by the examiner and given its 
appropriate rating. An individual capable in other respects may be 
shy and on that account make a poor record. 

Individuals may approach the test with predetennined ideas 
concerning the nature of the test and the conditions under which it 
is to be taken. Such ideas, depending on their nature, may hinder 
or facilitate the performance and should be rated accordingly under 
their appropriate heading, H being used for hinder and F for 
facilitate. 

Tractability has to do with manageability or the ease with 
which the subject is controlled or governed. It takes account of 
how be submits to discipline, and refers to his obedience. Surprising 
revelations are often made in this short and simple test. 

MisceUaneaiu 

The ^Mcific nature of the laboratory conditions under which the 
test is worked must be taken into consideration in rating a perform- 
ance, and should be rated in the same manner as other factors. The 
child is not held responmble for poor laboratory conditions, but if 
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tbey exist he might reasonably be granted the privilege of roistering 
a complaint. Good laboratory conditions demand the absence of 
all extraordinary stimuli except the fonnboard. 

Two methods may be employed in replacing the blocks. The 
child generally picks up a block and then glancing over the board 
searches for its recess. Normal children employ this method in 
about ninety-nine per cent of the cases. By the other method the 
child chooses s recess to be filled, sometimes taking the recesses in a 
definite order across the board, and then searches through the pile of 
blocks to find the one to fit the recess chosen to be filled next. If be' 
gets s wrong block, he replaces it in the pile of blocks and resumes 
bis search for the correct one. This method prolongs a trial and 
gives a veiy bad time record. Frequently these two mefihods are 
used by the same subject, but this latter method is generally used 
oiily in placing one or two blocks. Ko attempt is made to grade 
method, because no satisfactory criterion is available. A record is 
kept of which method is used in making the shortest trial. 

Imitation is placed under miscellaneous because it, too, cannot 
be rated. It should be noted that a child usually imitates to his 
own (^«advantage, making a worse time record than he would others 
wise. If on the first trial the examiner throws the blocks out into the 
tn^ the child may try to throw them into their recesses instead of 
setting them in carefully and firmly. On the second trial he may 
try to grasp an entire pile of blocks in one hand as the examiner did 
in tatdng them out. On the third trial he may attempt to remove 
the blocks by a mixed arrangement as the examiner did on the 
second trial. 

Summation Rating 

The general attitude or feeling of the exfuniner toward the 
performance as a whole, considered in terms of the impression he 
has of what others of the same sex and age do, is graded as impres- 
sional rating. 

As another basis for summation rating the time of the shortest 
of the first three trials according to the standard method is recorded 
and compared with the proper chart of distribution. If the record 
falls within the limits of its sex and age group, it is located in that 
group according to the quintile within which it falls. If a record 
liee outside its own group, the individual's fonnboard ability must 
be rated accordingly. 

Fonnboard age is not synonymous with mental age, and is used 
only in comparing the fonnboard ability of children of different 
ages. The individual is assigned for his formboard age the age of 
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that group nearest whose median time his record lies. Thtis twenty 
per cent of thirteen year old boys have a fonnboard age of less than 
ten years. 

Competency {social) 

This test alone does not enable us to decide definitely and 
finally upon the subject's social ability and conformity. If we note 
carefully and evaluate correctly the various factors involved and 
exhibited, we have evidence which should enable us to make fairly 
reliable inferences concerning ability and conformity. We must, 
however, not lose aght of the fact that such rating is merely an 
estimation and not a measurement. The fonnboard should ^ve 
sufficient indication of the subject's weaknesses and capacities to 
enable the examiner to proceed directly to the specific tests necessary 
for confirmation. Its usefulness as a test varies directly as the 
examiner's ability to interpret and evaluate performances. It is, 
therefore, highly important that the test be kept constantly in mind 
as a device for learning something about the subject's ability and 
conformity. 

Explanation of the Ratikos or Williau on Chart 1A. 

The fonnboard test was given William according to the standard 
method immediately after his arrival at the Clinic. The only infor- 
mation at hand was that he is a boy eight years and one month old. 
He was rated by two trained observers according to the method 
already described. Both rated this one performance, but made 
their ratings independently. In ten factors the grades were exactly 
alike, in thirty-five cases the grades fell within the same quintiles, 
and in only two instances were the differences more than five points 
of the finer grading ^stem. The nearness of the two ratii^, 
together with facts developed during the remainder of the clinical 
examination, evidence the practical usefulness of the chart. 

Physical adequacy 

He had neither anatomical nor function^ defect to Interfere 
with this test. He appeared as able for it as most boys his age, and 
was accordingly given median rating. 

Sensitivity 

So far as shown by this test be had normal auditory, cutaneous, 
and kinKsthetic sensations. He appeared to be hindered by poor 
Bi^t and grave^suspicion was aroused as to his visual acuity. 
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Vitahty 

Both ener^ and rate were distinctly below that onployed by 
the ordinary eight year old boy. They were so far below and used 
ID such a way that both examiners rated him as unable to employ 
as much energy, even at his best, as an eight year old ordinarily uses. 
As is shown by a raUng of three from both examiners, nothing 
unusual was noted concerning his fatiguabtlity and health. He thus 
falls far below normal in vitality. 

Movement 

His control is bettto' than his enei^ and rate. His coordination 
is better than his control, and is, in fact, good enough for his age. 
His initiative is considerably below nonnal and falls far short of that 
generally exhibited by boys of his age. Boys of his age nonnally 
use more than be could possibly muster up. He showed low normal 
dexterity for his age. The complexity of his responses was as good 
as need be and was not responsiUe for his poor record. His epideictic 
vivacity was veiy low. 

Attention 

His epiddctic analytic concentration, distribution of attention, 
and interest were distinctly low. Alertness was given a low hyparctie 
rating. The persistence of his attention was sufficient for Ids age. 

Imagination (general) 

There is a question as to where he should be rated on im^eabil- 
ity. The evidence is strongly in favor of putting him entirely below 
his age group. About assoclability there is no question, for in it he 
is distinctly poor. That the low hyparctie rating of assodability 
here is justified, was proven later by the fact that he has a memory 
spaa for only three digits. Complexity of imagination is also on the 
borderUne. 

Imagination {specific) 

His observation was scarcely as good as it should be for an eight 
year old boy. In understanding and quickness of understanding he 
comes within the lower limits of his age group. His poor perform- 
ance was thus not entirely due to inability to comprehend the task. 
His planfulness was about on a par with his imderatanding. His 
intelligence was not put to any great test, but so far as revealed was 
scarcely of as high grade as it should be. His perception of form was 
good enough to enable him to perform the test at a greats ntte. 
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Tile fact th&t he confused some of the blocks may have been due to 
poor visioD, inadequate space perceptioD or poorly directed attrition. 
In trainability and retentiveness he fell distinctly below the per- 
fonnance level of his sex and age group. 

Attitude 

In adaptability and assurance he comes within the lower limits 
of his age group. Lack of the spirit of rtvahy or c(»apetitiTene8B 
characterized his whole perfonnance. He did not hurry or work 
with a winning spirit. So far as painstaking, poiae, and shyness were 
involved, there was nothing unusual. They did not tend to give 
him a bad record. The highest rating in any factor is in tractability. 

Miae^ianeoiis 

The laboratory conditions were satisfactory. There were no 
important disturbing factors and nothing in them to give an excuse 
for his poor performance. Kw method was to find the recess for a 
block after picking it up. This b the best method. He did not 
imitate. His shortest trial time record was 53 seconds. 

Summation B(Uing 

Bh time record is much loiter than that of any normal eight 
year old boy. His fonnboard ability is very low. It is just about 
that of a four year old child. His performance impressed one as 
very bad, even when not carefully analysed. 

William was rated distinctly tow in ability by both examiners. 
This rating for his age is virtually a diagnous of feeblemindedness. 
His conformity was considered good enough for a lad of his age and 
was aamgned the median rating of three. The ratings in ability and 
oonformity are merely inferences based on the evidence obtained 
from this one performance and are not offered as final diagnoses. 

In less than an hour after the above ratin{^ were completed, 
William was given a careful clinical examination. He was agfun 
given three trials on the formboard by the standard method, but 
succeeded in reducing his time only two seconds, from 53 to 51 sec- 
onds. His performance was but little better than on the first three 
trials. His memory span was found to be limited to three digits. 
Other details of the examination cannot be given here, but it is of 
interest to note that he was diagnosed as an idio-imbecile, custodial 
case, due to developmental degeneracy of intra-uterine origin. 

R&TINOB AND DiAONOBIB OF MaBT. 

Owing to the lengthy descriptions of the chart already ^voi, 
it is unnecessary to give a detailed description of the ratings of 
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Mary. Her ratings are included because some of them stand in 
marked contrast with those of William. Reference to the chart should 
give a tail clinical picture of her performance. The only infonuation 
available couceraing Mary at the time she was given this test, was 
that she was a girl ten years and four months old. This same after- 
noon she was given a thorough mental examination and the follow- 
ing diagnosis was made: "Cerebropathy leading to imbecility and 
slight spastic paraplegia: an idio-imbecile (Barr classification)." 

The ratings of a normal child are not given, because they show 
so little variation from the median that we can do no better than 
give them a normal or medium rating in most of the factors. In one 
or two of the factors there is generally sufficient variation to require 
a rating slightly above or below the median, but nearly always 
coming within the age group. 
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POINT SCALE RATINGS OF NINETY-THREE 
DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 

Bt Chables E. Seinneb, Pb.D., 

Okio University, Athena. 

In the year 1915-16 the writer became very much ioterested 
in [^cbological, educational, and sociolc^cal problems relating to 
dependent children. A survey of psycholo^cal literature revealed 
the fact that but little had been done in tiiis field. A little more 
had been done along sociological lines. 

The problem was to determine the mental status of dependent 
children and to interpret as far as possible the results of the inves- 
tigation. The superintendent of one of the county homes for orphan 
children gave permission to test the dependent children in his charge. 
There were 93 children in the home at that time, ranging in age 
from 3 to 17 years. 

The tests of the Yerkes-Bridges-Hajdwick Point Scale were 
given to these children, and had time permitted several perfonn- 
ance tests would also have been ^ven. Attention is called to the 
fact that while the Yerkes Point Scale is one of the best of its kind, 
the results must not be considered as dogmatic. The work was 
facilitated by an eugenic survey being made of the county by Dr. 
Thomas Haines, Director of the Ohio Board of Juvenile Reaearch. 
The 93 children in the county home came from all parts of the 
county. Nine were colored, and several others were children of 
foreign-bom parents. All of the children were tested by the writer. 
In only a few instances was any great difficulty found in getting the 
children to respond, the failure being due to the low mentaUly of 
the subjects. Most of the children became immediately interested 
and tried to do their best. As stated above, the Yerkes-Bridges- 
Hardwick Scale was used. The mental age was calculated from the 
norms used by Yerkes. The data was subjected to a very rough test 
using Ooddard's 3 and 2 bases of diagnodng feeblemindedness and 
Pintner and Patterson's 3 per cent hypothesis. The main difference 
between the two methods (m results) is, that the latter 
method reduces the number of feebleminded one-half and about 
doubles the backward group. This I believe is closer to the actual 
state of affairs. It is my firm belief that the majority of workers 
have been diagnosing many as feebleminded, who in reality are 
only backward. 

The cases were then diagnosed by using — .75 I.Q. (Intelligence 
(168) , 
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Quotient, or coefficient of mental ability) as diagnostic of feeble- 
mindedness. Stem advocates the I.Q.; Kuhlman, TenoflQ, and 
Bobertas use it. The quotient is arrived at by dividing the mental 
age by the chronological age. Some writers have considered the 
child feebleminded if the quotient falls below .80. Stem holds, 
however, that an I. Q. between .71 and .80 does not always denote 
feeblemindedness. Pintner has clearly demonstrated that an I. Q. 
of .80 is too high a limit for feeblemindedness, and that this method 
is totally inadequate for children of sixteen and over. Several of 
our cases fell into this upper age group. Instead of umng — .80 
as the line of demarcation between the feebleminded and the normal, 
I am u^ng — .75 which is much more conservative. 

After thorough consideration I cannot help but feel that Pint- 
ner and Patterson's psychological concept of feeblemindedness 
greatly clarifies our ideas as to who is feebleminded, and at the same 
time, ofifera a aelf-perfecting method of determining whether an 
individual is feebleminded, backward, normal, bright, or very bright. 
A sympathetic understanding of the principles laid down by Kuhl- 
mann in the June, 1915, issue of the Journal of Peyeho-Asthenies 
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will do much toward preparing one to accept the concept and method 
of Pintner and Patterson. 

Table II gives in the Sist column the age of the child; the 
aecond column, the score attained by the child; the third column, 
the corresponding mental age; in the fourth, the years accelerated 
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or retarded (subtracting column 3 from column 1); in the fifth the 
diagnosis of the child or the usual 3 years retardation above 9 and 
2 years retardation below 9 aa being diagnostic of feeblemindedness; 
and in the last colunm the diagnosis based upon the hypothesis 
that 3 per cent of unselected children in an average community are 
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feebleminded, 22 per cent backward, 50 per cent normal, 22 per 
cent bright, and 3 per cent very bright. The letters in the table 
are F= Feebleminded, 6= Backward, N = Normal, Br = Bright, and 
V. Br. = Very Bright. 

Table III ^ves the distribution of the children in the 6ve-fold 
classification above referred to, by cbronolo^cal age, using the 3 
and 2-year basis, and also the 3 per cent hypothesis of Patterson and 
Pintner. 



TABLE IT. INTBLUOENCB gCOTIENTB OV NINIiTT-THHEB DEPEM1>EKT CHILDBEM, 
INOSD IK CHKONOLOaiCAL T£AK OBOUPa, ANS IM ORDBB OP THE I. Q. 
I HEDIAN AND ATE&AOE ATTAINMENIS. 
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We may speak of those scoring between 0.70 and 0.75 I. Q. as 
a group of "doubtfuls." We have just ten such cases. By using 
— .75 I. Q. as diagnostic of feeblemindedness, we find 35 cases in 
that category, or 37.6 per cent of our cases. 

Intbbpbetation and Conclusions. 
The diagnosis of our data shows clearly that many of the 
dependent children are either feebleminded or backward. In a 
recent investigation of the mental status of dependent children, 
Pintner found the chief characteristic to be backwardness, rather 
than feeblemindedness. However, he found the percentage of feeble- 
nundedness much larger than what would be found among the ordi- 
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nary school population. A still lower percenta^^ was found in 
t«8ts given to fifty children at a children's home by Miss Rodebaugh. 
Only 12 per cent of her number were found to be definitely 
feebleminded, although 48 per cent were backward. Also 4 per 
cent of her cases tested more than one year above age. 

The New York State Board of Analysis and Investigation tested 
a targe number of dependent children with about the same results, — 
namefy, that dependent children are much inferior to the public 
school children, and that the great majority of the feebleminded 
and backward cases are products pnmarily of bad heredity and 
absence of prenatal by^ene, rather than the result of faulty sur- 
roundings. 

Stenquist, Thomdike, and Trabue found in their investigation 
of the mental status of dependent children, that "these dependent 
children as a group are much below ordinaiy children of corre- 
sponding ages in the sort of abilities tested by the Binet, comple- 
tion, and reading tests. They differ of course among themaelTes. 
We find one child of much promise, forty-nine of nearly average 
ability or better, while forty-eight are four years or more behind, 
and the remaning three-fifths are from half a year to four years 
behind." 

Using the three per cent hypothesis, I found 15 per cent of n^ 
cases to be definitely feebleminded; 62.3 per cent backward; 19.3 
per cent normal; 2.1 per cent br^ht; and one child very bright. 
My results show a much larger percentage of feebleminded and 
backward children than was found by Rodebaugh. 

The relation between dependency and the mentality of the 
dependent is, as we have seen, a most important problem both to 
cliJtucal pi^chology and to society in general. The preset study 
shows that the failure of the child to make much progress in the 
Children's Home or with its foster parents when placed out, is 
often due to inherent feeblemindedness. In a study of the hered- 
ity of our feebleminded cases. Dr. Haines and his social woricer found 
that many of the children bad parents, brothers or sisters, or near 
kin in the State Hospital for the Insane, the State Hospital for 
Epileptics, the Feebleminded Institution, the Industrial or Refonn 
Schools, or else in the County Infirmary. Their investigations also 
show conclusively, that many of these feebleminded dependent 
children come from syphilitic parents, or feebleminded parents. 
The social conditions of the home would also point to feebleminded- 
ness in the family. Many of the children are illegitimate. Parents 
seldom visit their children, pr send them anything after th^ have 
become public charges. One single case will serve to illustrate the 
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conditions found by the writer. Five children (brotherB and sisters) 
in the Home have an idiotic mother and a syphilitic father. These 
children do not play with other children. Three of them cannot 
talk. Terman also shows, that we camiot lay the low record of 
auch children at the feet of "environment." By the Pearson method, 
the correlation between intelligence and social status is .40, a result 
which is fully in harmony with the earlier findings of Blnet workers. 
As Terman says: "The usual assumption has been that such corre- 
lation is the artificial product of environmental influences; that the 
child from a superior home does better because he has had more 
opportunity to pick up the information needed for success in the 
tests. A careful sifting of the data has forced upon us the conclu- 
sion that the greater part of the difi'erence found is due to an actual 
average superiority in the endowment of better-class children." 
Yerkes and Anderson also found children of superior social and 
economic status to be superior in mental capcity. Terman finds a 
correlation of social status with the teachers' estimates of intelli- 
gence to be .55, and the correlation between the I. Q. and social 
status to be .43 for the younger children, .40 for those in the middle 
years and only .29 for the older. "In other words, the longer the 
supposed influence of home environment lasts, the more independent 
of it the I. Q. becomes." All of our facts point to the same conclu- 
non, that the correlation of I. Q. with social status rests upon actual 
differences in endowment. 
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Tha Dtedopment qf irtidligenca in chUdren (the Binei-Simon Scak). By Alfred 

Binet, Sc.D., and Th. Simon, M.D. Translated by Elizabeth S. Kite. 

Vineland, N. J.: The Training School, May, 1016. Pp. 337. 
The InUUigmee of the feAlemirukd. By Alfred Binet, Sc.D., and Th. Simon, 

M.D. TranaUbxI by Elizabeth S. Kite. Vineland, N. J.: The Training 

School, June, 1916. Pp. 328. lUua. 

Min Kite has done a great service to the literature of clinical psychology 
by the performance of a task for which she was particularly well fitted. Not 
only does she hold a French diploma for primary instruction, awarded in 
1005, but for many years she has been engaged in the application of the Binet- 
Simon scale in America. In these two volumes she has rendered into satisfactory 
Bingliah practic^ly all that the authors of the famous scale have written on the 
subject of feeblemindednesa and its diagnosis. The first comprises five papers 
on intellectual level, published in L'Annie Ptychciogique during the yean from 
1005 to 1011. The second includes three longer papers published likewise in 
L'Annie Paydwiogvpte, in 1908 and lOOS, on "The Intelligence of the feeble- 
minded," "The Language of the feebleminded," and "Feeblemindedness 'and 
dementia." 

Dr. Henry Qoddard contributes an introduction to each volume. In that of 
the second volume he says, — "Nowhere does Binet's genius show more bril- 
liantly than in this work. That he in the midst of a busy life and in addition 
to all his other work could have acquired so great a knowledge of mental defec- 
tives is amazing; the more so when we realize that it was first-hand knowledge 
gained from observation backed by keen perception, that perception that enabled 
him to see the truth with a quickness that makes the rest of us, still groping in 
the daric, question if it was truth Binet saw." 

Many who have worked with the scale in this countiy have asked them- 
selves this question; but far too many more have gone on applying the scale 
without any question whatever. As early as 1905, in his first significant paper, 
Binet observed, "The use of teste is today very common, and there are even 
oontemporaty authors who have made a specialty of organizing new tests accord- 
ing to theoretical views, but who have made no effort patiently to try them out 
in the schools. Theirs is an amusing occupation, comparable to a pereoo's fn*fciwg 
a ooloniiing expedition into Algeria, advancing always only upon the map, with- 
out taking off his dressing gown." Current journals are being filled with the 
accounts of such "expeditions into Algeria." It would be well if all clinical 
p^ohologista and all teachers of defectives could read Binet's work in its entiiety. 
Peiiiaps it would be Utopian to expect that all Binet testers should read it. But 
every one who does read the writii^ of Binet, whether in their ori^nal French, 
or in the faithful English of Miss Kite, cannot help but be impressed anew with 
the greatness of the man, his openness of mind, and the extreme care with which 
be proceeded to his conclusions. 

Hie books are beautifully printed, and the few sUps in English which an 
to be found in them are probab^ due to oversights in proof correcting. Tlw Train- 
ing School is to be congratulated on the production of these two vohinMs. ,p 
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The Control of lufiU'rin luaUh and dittam. By Anton Julius Cariaon. Chioaflo: 

Univeraity of Chicago Prees, 1916. Pp. viii+3ie, lUiu. 

Thia Tolume praeenta "a aiimmaty of the work on the stomach, with apeeial 
reference to hunger and appetite, carried out in the HuU Physiological Labora- 
tory of the University of Chicago during the last four years," in the light of 
biidogical and clinical literature. "The elimination of many biological oor- 
rectives by the artificialities of modem civilizstion calls for rational guidance of 
all phases of human behavior, including the d«aire for food," observes Mr. Carison. 
"When hunger becomes pathologically exaggerated the physician of today knows 
no remedy; when it fails in disease, he dispensea the 'bitter herb' of tradition — 
wd hopes for the beet. . . . There is yet much work to be done on the problem 
ol hunger control, work worth doing, co-operative work of the clinic and bioI<q:iQs] 
laboratoty." 

Mr. Carison'e investigation repreaents a very substantial attack upon the 
[woblem. During the last four years he "has been fortunate in having in his 
service a 'second Alexis St. Martin,' a man with compete closure of the esophagus 
and a permanent gastric fistula of twenty years' standing. The gastric fistula 
is large enou^ to permit direct inspection of the interior of the etomaoh, and 
the introduction of balloons, rubber tubes, and small electric lights for various 
investigstiona." Several dogs were also used for experimental purposes, and 
Mr. Cadson himself was the subject of an elaborate series of observations. 

Hie worit of other invest^ators in this field is very thoroughly reviewed and 
discussed. There is a bibliography of over thirteen pages, and a good index. 
The problem of hunger is a pressing and ever-recurring one. In these days of 
rising food prices it is an almost universal matter of thought. Mr. Carison's 
book will be of int«nse interest to everyone n^io ie professionally ooncemed with 
physiology, as well as to many who approach it as laymen. 

A. T. 



NEWS AND COMMENT. 

HeiM CondUumt of School Chiidtm too Seriow U> U Negteded. 

The 1917 budget estimate of the Bureau of Child Hygiene of the Health 
Department of New York City calls for S7S,240 more than last year for school 
health work. The addition:.! money is needed for enlarging the staff of medical 
inqiectore and nurses, so as to reduce the present proportion in the number of 
children to physician and nurse to a better working basis. Six dental hygienistc 
are also adced for who are to be engaged in prophylactic work and giving suifaoe 
treatment, thereby adding considerably to the preventive as well as curative 
services at present available in the schools and clinics. The following table 
shows the present and proposed staffs ; 

I9ie 191? Inenatt 

Medical Inspectors 100 12S 26 

School Nurses 200 2S2 52 

Dental Hygieniata 6 6 
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The 1916 reporta on medical iiupeetion ahow th&t out of over 926,000 pupils 
ouoUed in the pubUo and paroehial sahoola, only 306,666 or 33 per cent vera 
ezftmined for physical defects, leaving & Urge percentage among the two-tliirds 
ot the enrolled children not examined possibly suffering from various phyoioal 
defeota, which in their very nature ara a handicap to achool prognes. Of the 
children examined, 222,072 or 72.6 per cent had phyiioal defects requiring tieat 
ment as follows: defective vision, 14.6 per cent; defective nasal breathing, 9.6 per 
cent; hypertrophied tonsils, 11.2 per cent; defective nutrition, 6.3 per eent; 
defective teeth, 63.9 per cent; and to a leaser extent there were casea of cardiac 
and pulmonary diseases, defective hearing and orthopedic defects. 

The large number to be examined and the small staff of physjoians available 
made it impossible at times to give each child a complete pbysioal examination, 
with the result that 129,126 or 42.2 per cent of the children examined did not 
have their vision tested. The large percentage of unterminated came under 
tieatment or investigation proves the insuffidenoy of the staff employed for this 
VMt and important task. As much of the ountive work done by private phyia- 
nsiw or at cUnica ia due largely to the follow up efforts of the school nursea, this 
phase of the health auperviaion cannot be oonduoted as effectively as desired unleie 
an adequate staff of nurses is provided. Both these liandioaps in the results c( 
the year's work are due to the large number of pupils assigned to each physician 
and nurse, being respectively 9200 and 4800, whereas the ratio should never 
exceed 3000 in either case, llie appointment of the additional physicians and 
nuraea aaked for will reduce but slightly this ratio: 

IBie 1917 

Pupils to physician 9200 7400 

Pupils to nurae 4800 3666 

Public lafe^ demands the quick reoognition and exclusion from school of 
all eases of infeetious diaeaae. The health and efficiency of each individual child 
demand the discovery of any physical defects which may have a deleterious 
effect, not only on his well-being but also on hia educational prepress. Without 
the proper number of physicians and nurses indicated above, neither of tiieae 
important requisites can be observed. The welfare of the community as well as 
the interests of our educational and health systems ore sufficient grounds on which 
to urge the granting of the increased appropriation asked by the Health 
Department. 

Under the Education Law ot the State of Mew York the empliqnaent of 
physieiau to examine each public eohool child each year ia made moodah^ 
cutaide of New York City. Under the preeent system in New York City each 
diild ia examined but once in thret yean during ita eohool life. The dtiea <tf 
Bosttn and Philadelphia, where social and economic CMtditions affeoting aehool 
children are analagous to those in New York, are governed by the laws of the 
States of Maasaohusetts and Pennayivania, respectively, which make annual 
examinationa of aehool children mandatory. Similar statutory provisiona aie 
in force in the States of Maine, Minnesota, North Dakota, Rhode lala&d, Utah 
and Weat Vbgiiua. If we cannot insure the annual examination of each ehiU 
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attonding school in N«w York City sad the effective fallowing up of each cue 
found needing medical attention, the city should at least provide for ti» 
thorough estamiuatioD and foIlo<inDg up of a larger percentage of children than 
it ia at present possible to reach. 

The school nurse plays a highly important part in our school health niper- 
▼ision. Her duties are many and extend beyond the school building. The efforts 
of the medical inspectors would be of little avail without the following up of the 
cases by the nurses. Upon the school nuiw devolves the highly important duty 
of aTmnining the children for contagious diseases. This work oousumea a great 
part of the nurse's time and is in its very nature an exacting procedure. Add- 
ing to this the follow up work with its many home visits, taking children to dis- 
pensaries for treatment, and the numerous cases requiring emergency treatment 
which turn up daily in every school, it will readily be seen that the present staff 
of nurses is insufficient and that the individual nurse is overtaxed. 

The number of children cured of serious physical defects thus depends largely 
on the number of parents receiving the advice and aid of the school nurse. This 
activity is necessarily limited by reason of the small number of nunee assigned to 
this work, with the result that targe numbers of cases are never reached, often 
with very serious consequences. 

For the first time in the existence of the system of medical inspection in New 
York City, funds are requested for the employment of dental hygienists. The 
experience of Bridgeport, Connecticut, and other cities employing dental hygiea- 
iste has demonstrated the great value of their services as well as the conmderable 
economy aSect«d thereby. Instruction in the care of the teeth, which at present 
is an added burden to the many other duties of the school nurses, and the cleaning 
of children's teeth, which is seldom done in the clinics, can be done expeditiously 
and satisfactorily by dental hygienists, especially trained in theee branches of 
dental practice. The large percentage (63.9 per cent) of children with defective 
t«eth in the pidtUc schools and also the fact that more than half of these children 
are probably too poor to patronise private dentists, offer the most convincing 
proofs of the need for such prophylactic treatment being made easily and con- 
tinuously available to the children in our schools. 

Chabi^s C. BuBUNOBAii, Chairman, 
Bureau of Welfare of School CSiildren. 

Feeding New York's StAooI ChiUrm. 

In the May, 1016, number of The Modem Hinpiial, Miss Elisabeth M. 
Fee, supervisor of the New York School Lunch Conmutt«e, published a very 
inteieeting report upon the progress of the work in 1015-16. "The failure to 
provide a nourishing noonday meal for children," she is convinced, "account* 
in part for the large percentage of nudnutrition cases found by the medical 
in^Motors in the schools. During the past year 16,181 eases of malnutrititm 
were reported in the schools of New York City. In 1909, when the Bl'stem 
ai medical inspection was newly organised, and the first general physical exami- 
nation of the children in the schools was in progress, the report that 7,240 
ohildien out of 231,081 examined were found to be mfdnourisbed startled the 
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ptiblio Bod caused the press to engage in a discussion of the sooi&l and eoonomic 
oonditkma which oauss so many cliildren to suffer from poor nourishment. 

"As a result of this disolosure, the New Yoric School Lunch Committee 
was organised under the leadership of Miss Mabel H. Kittredge, who is etiQ 
active in that' capacity. The work of this committee found favor with the 
public, and won the approval of the school authoritiee. Hie popularity of the 
school hmch grew so rapidly that a large number of schools which were not so 
equipped requestod the instatlatioo of lunch services. Eventually the com- 
mittee became affiliated with the New York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, as a part of the Department of Social Welfare. Thus 
gnater reeources and facilities came within Uie control of the committee and 
its activitiee were greatly increased, being at present more than six times as 
extensive as they were when the committee originally took up the work, 

"Irfut year the oommittee operated lunch servicee in 19 public schools, 
with an aggregate enioUment of almost 27,000 pupils. A total of 1,488,627 
portions of food were sold to the children, the returns for which amounted to 
S14,8S5.27, This sum of money repaid the coat of the food, the committee 
bearing a deficit for the coat of service. 

"The equipment of kitchens and the various accessories are provided in 
part by the Board of Education. The Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
has voted a special bond issue of 128,000 for the equipment of school kitchens 
and lunch rooms. This will enable the committee to extend its service to about 
00 schools. . . . 

"The daily menus in the schools vaiy, and the children are offered a large 
choice of desserts, in addition to the soup and the other staples, such as sand- 
wiehee and salads. Attention is also given to the preferences of children of 
different nationalities. In the Italian section Italian cooks are in charge of the 
school kitchens, and foods familiar to this nationality are served. In the Jewish 
sections Jewish cooks are employed who are familiar with the dietary regulaticms 
of tiie orthodox law. . . . 

"In many families the mothers are working either in factories or doing piece 
work at home, and consequently have no time to spare in preparation of lunches. 
If tht diildran had not the advantage of a hot, aouriahing lunche<Mt in sohocd, 
they would have to go throng the entire day on merely a cup of oc^ee with 
dry bread, or several dill pickles. 

"llie work of the School Lunch Committee is not in the nature of charity 
reUaf. The aim is to provide nourishing food to the children of the poor as weU 
as those in comfortable circumstances at coet. Nevertheless, the lunch service 
has afforded opportunity to reach into the homes of indigent families who were 
not recipients of charity and yet deserved such assistance as it was poesiUe to 
secure for them." 

The Indian no longer a VanUhing Race. 

At the Mohonk Conference at Mohonk Lake, New Yoik, October 18, 1910, 
an address was delivered by Dr. Lawrence W. White, Superintendmt Lao dn 
Flambeau (Wis.) Indian School, in which he said in part: Three years ago evety- 
one had accepted the apparent fact that the Indian had passed into a state id 
decadence and the death of the race was imminent, irtien the present C 
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Boner of Indian Aflaira, Mr. C&to Sells, fticed the coaditkm Bquarely utd nid, 
"To disoover audi a condition and not correct it were criminaL ... We can- 
not solve the Indian problem without Indiana. We caiinDt educate their 
fJiiMrtin unl<!ffB they are kept alive.'* 

In cmnplianoB with the poLcy outlined by the Conuniaeianer, superintend- 
enta began more thoroughly to acquaint themeelvea with the home oonditions 
of Ibe Indiana on their reservations, with the object in view of eliminating, a» 
far ae possible, everything that retarded the improvement of health eraditiona. 
Physiciaiia were started on systematic sanitaiy inspections. ApiMedating the 
value of good teeth in relation to good health, an effort was made to provide 
dental fadlitiea for the Indiana through a corps of travelling deotiete. The 
demands tipon their servicee are ao great that no doubt remains with recfject to 
the ^ipredation of the Indians for this form Af treatment. As fimds permit, it 
is hoped to increase this service more adequately to meet the demands upmi it. 
The tnuned nurse was called upon to core for the sick. The fiekl matrm, the 
fanner, the teacher, in fact every field employee was soon enlisted in a campaign 
to restore the constitution, to regain the health, to save a race that had by com- 
petent peraone been proclaimed to be dying. Baby Showe have become a part 
of every Indian fair. Baby Weeks and Child Welfare Eidiibite have been carried 
out on nearly every reservation in the Indian country. Mothers' Meetings have 
been instituted, Little Mothers' Leagues formed, and other educational features 
have been made a port of thia campaign with the idea of teaching the Indian 
mothers the proper way of caring for their children. 

In 1012 the medical force of the Indian Servioe qonaiated of: 

1 Medical Supervisor, 1 Assiatant Physician, 

2 OpthalmologLsts, 89 Agency Phymcians, 

1 Physioian Expert, 63 Contract Pbyaiciane. 

This force has been increased until now it consists of: 

3 Medical Supervisors, 76 Contract Phyaioians, 
7 OpthalmologiBla, 7 Field Dentists, 

130 Agency Physicians, 6 Field Nurses. 

In addition there are also substantial increases in the number of hospit*! 
nurses, field matrons and miscellaneous hoapital empbyees. 

The general health appropriation for relieving diatieaa and prevention ct 
diaeasee among Indiana to be requested for the year 1018 will be (400,000. Tha 
amount used for thia purpose has beeu multiplied by ten during the last ei^t 
years, the larger part of the multiplication having occurred in the past three 
years, and the results obtained have more than justified the expenditure. 

Attention was called to vital atatistica for 1016 which have been collected 
by atatee and ore accurate, but exclude the Five Civilized Tribes and certain 
unattached Indians of California, data upon which is not at present avulable: 

Total Indian Population 209,224 

Total births 6,082 

Total deaths 4,670 

Gsoees of birthi over deaths 1,S2S 
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CONGENITAL APHASU AND FEEBLEMINDEDNESS— A 
CLINICAL DUGNOSIS.' 

Bt Liqhtniib WnuEB, Ph.D., 
University of Penntyloania. 

As he appeared befon the class, Arthur was a weU-nouti^ied hoy of neariy 
deven, good lookiiiK, aeatly dresBed, aod lespeotful in manner. He sat quietly at 
the table while doing the formboord and cylinder tests. He used his right hand 
only, keeping the left under the table. Aa the demonstration proceeded, his 
gentleness and stillnesa became more nmrlced. He was apparently a sturdy boy, 
not particularly shy, and not awkward. Yet his behavior during the hour mode 
an impression of unusual quietness for a healthy boy. It was something like the 
behavior of an animal who has been severely frightened, and who had acquired 
the habit of going softly to escape notice. His record oonfirmed this impression 
by a histoiy of brutal treatment v4ien a little child. Tikis afternoon he quite 
evidently found nothing to be afraid of. From time to time he smiled up at Dr. 
Witmer, and oo-operated willingly. Thei« was nothing to suggest on eye defect. 
Hearing as well as vision was appaiently nonnaL 

Today his best time on the Witmer formboaid was IS seconds. When first 
examined at the Clinic a few days before, his best record was 20 seconds, Then 
he did the Witmer cylinders in S2 seconds. Today he did them in 45 seconds, and 
again in 49 seconds. He did this kind of work veiy well, using trial and error 
method to some extent, but performing the test mainly by the exennse of a h^ 
d^ree of distributed attention and space peroeption. He noticed instantly if 
a cylinder was too long or too short for its socket, taking it out and putting it in 
the right place, irtiich he found quickly by looking for it. As f ar aa concerns 
this kind of test, he "looks" very efficiently. 

Dr. Witmer asked bim to write his name on the blackboard, and bis age. 
Arthur wrote his name and the number 10. 

Q. Ten? Ten what? Arthur made no answer. 

Q. When I ask you bow old you are, what do you answer? A. Ten yean old. 

Q. You write yeart then. Do you know how to write it? Do you know 
irtiat b^ins it? Now I will t«ll you how to spell it, but don't put anything down 
there until I Gniah. You spell it, y-e-a-r-s, write that. 

After some hesitation Arthur wrote y, then stopped. Dr. Witmer had him 
eonw to the further edge of the blackboard and writ« the tetters s, r, a, and e, 
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one under another. Arthur vrote tbeu oonectl;; then Dr. Wilmer rubbed 
them out 

Q. Now what was the word you were to write on the board? A. Yean. 

Q. And I told you it began with a y, and you put the word on the bond. 
Now put down the rest of the word j/ean. 

Arthur hesitatingly added an a to the y, and stt^pod again. 

Q. What's Uie second letter you have got UiereT 31 All right, y-e. Do 
you know any word that you epcU j-et Don't know any such wordT llien 
«4iy did you put that downT Can you gueee how the word yean ie spelled, — 
yean, ten yean (pronouncing it very eloiriy with the full sound of each letter). 
Can you guess bow that is spelled? Can't guees at all? Now I'll tell you onoe 
mon bow it ia spelled? You rub out irimt you hare down there. Ihat word is 
spelled y-e-a-r-s, years. 

Arthur wrote ye, and stopped again. 

Q. Y-e, now idiat was the next letter that I told you? Arthur could not teO. 

To the class Dr. Witmer said, — Now observe that that word has five lettess 
in it. He knows how to make each one of the five lettera, so that it isn't that 
he doesn't know the letter and can't write it down; but if you give him five 
letters in succession, he is not able to repeat them in the same order. That is a 
memory span teat, and my demonstration today has the object of showing you 
the importance of the memory span. The memory span is fundamental in schotd 
work. Now we will see if we can find out something about Arthur's memory span. 

Q. Do you know how to spell the word calf All right, put that down. 

Arthur wrote it on the board, and also the word dog from dictation. 

Q. Right, can you spell horse? 

He wrote ho, and then paused. 

Q. All right, you can't spell that, very good. Can you qwU deiifcf 

Again Arthur wTot« the first two letters of the wwd, and paused. 

Q. Can you ^lell girlt Try girl, write it down. 

Arthur wrote gar, and stopped. While writing he fumbled with his left hand 
toward the eraser and looee pieces of chalk at the bottom of the blaekboard, a 
dear betrayal of bia state of uncertainty. 

Q. Cui you spell ansT Right. Can you spell boyt 

He wrote bog, rubbed it out, wrote b, and then stopped. 

Q. That's very good. NowI'mgoingtolellyou the spellings of some words. 
Boy ii b-o-y, write it down. 

Arthur wrote bay. 

Q. What have you put on the board? Did yon put b-o-y on the board? 
You have got b-a-y. 1 want b-o-y. Right. Now write g-i4'-l. 

Arthur innocently wrote goil, to the uproarious amusement of the class, sad 
looked around in wonder to see what they were all laughing about 

Q. Do you remember the spelUng I gave you? I will spell it again for yon, 
g-i-r4. 

This time he wrote gial. 

Q. What did I say? Girl? I know, but how did I speB it? You write giri. 

At last Arthur got it right. 

Q. That's good. Now you can write dak. You write it. Let roe see you 
write dtik. Write on the board d-««Jc. That's right Can you write the word 
AorteT Can't do that, ean you? Know how to spdl that? Now yon write oe 
the board what I tell you, h<<>4'««. 

Arthur wrote hote, omitting the r. 
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Q. What's th&t word, spell it, h-o-e-eT WLat doM li-o-»« apellT What 
was the word that I spelled for you a short time ago, the whcde wordT A. Desk. 

Q. Desk waa one word, but what was the word you were trying to put od the 
board dowT A. Hone. 

Q. Yes, thsX waa the word, Am-m. Kdow iriiat a horse isT A. AnimaL 

Q. Animal, jres. Seen one today? What color was itf A. Brown. 

Q. Now hone is spelled h-»-i^«-e. Tiy it again. 

Arthur got it right on the second attempt. 

Q. Can you spell teocAarf We'll try a shorter one, ta-oted. Do you know 
what crowd meansT What does it mean, "tbeplaoeisorowded"? 

A. Can't get no more in. 

Q. That's right, we are juat laughing because you have got it right. Now 
you spell the word ermvd, c-rK>-w-d. Go ahead, put that down. 

Arthur wrote eowd, omitting the r, as he had done in Aorse, 

Q. Now let's try some easy words. Put 6ep on the board. 

He wrote deg, but when adced what he had written, repeated beg. 

Q. Yes, what have you put down there? Is that b, the first letter? That's 
a d. Write earl. That's ri^t. Write thank. 

Arthur wrote th, stopped and stood looking up at it. Ab usual he had written 
as far up on the board as he could possibly reach. 

Q. Now listen again, thank. What have youT You have W»-&«-Jt. What 
did I tell you to write? Is that what I told you to write? 

Arthur thought it was, and Dr. Witmer did not press him further. 

Q. Put down a few numbers for me. Put down I, 2, 3. Right. Put down 
9, 5, 8. Right. 

Arthur wrote the numbers as he did the separate tetters, one below another 
in a vertical column. For 7, 3, 9, 2, he wrote 7932; for 8, 4, 6, 1, be wrote 8642. 
Series of three numbeta, as 9, 4, 2, and 8, 5, 7, he wrote ooirectly. For 7, 4, 8, 
3, he wrote 7432. 

Turning again to the class Dr. Witmer continued, — Now you see here a very 
limited memory span, and you get the distinction between intelligence and certain 
other quahties which are neceesary for intellectual development. I haven't been 
able to produce any evidence this afternoon that this boy haa a memory span of 
more than three. He has a memory span which seems adequate for three, but not 
for four digite or letters. Now the first time he did the Healy completion teet, 
be put all the blocks in the right places. That is a test of imagination, a test to 
show what sort of images he has, what ideas he has. In the same way I gave him 
a completion test when I asked him what hortt meant, and he answered aU ri^t. 
The teet here is mainly in the reasons that are given, first the correctness and 
then the reasons. He gave good answers for all his plaoements, and that is a 
test which is sometimes not satisfactorily performed by twelve-yeai>old children. 

Handing Arthur a second grade reader. Dr. Witmer said,^TfaeTe, can you 
read this? Arthur spelled out the word mho, and read the next two words without 
speUing, "Who is it, — " and paused to rub his eye. As his eyes are all right, this 
was evidently a ruse to gain time. 

Q. What's the next word? Spell it. A. C-o-m-e-s. 

Q. What does that spell? C-o-m-e-e, that spells comes. "Who is it comes," 
what is the next word? A. Wri-t-h. 

Q. What does that spell? With, "who is it comes with his," — T 

A. R-e-i-n (then he stopped). 

Q. What's the rest of the word? A. D-e-e-r. 
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Q. What's thati Rundeer, Who doM txaaa witii hia teindeaf 

A. Santa ClaUB. 

Q. Santa Claus, yea. Wlmt's the next word, spell it. 

By dint of epdling and prompting, Arthur waa pulled thiou^ the first 
sentence, "Who is it oomea with his reindeer over the ice and snow, with a slei^ 
just fun of good thingsf" After reading the next sentence, a rery short one, — 
"Tell me if you know," he was asked to repeat the first sentence, but had to be 
prompted on three words, omitted one entirely, and miscalled two or three others. 

Dr. Witmer commeoted,^The« you get an idea of his letentiveDai. 

Q. How much are 2 and 27 A. Four. 

Q. How much are 3 and 4T A. Eight. 

Q. How much are 6 and 6T A. Eleren. 

Q, How much are 3 and 4T A. Sereo. 

Q. How much are twice 11, 2 times IIT A. Twenty^4hne. 

Q. How much ore 3 times 6. A. Fifteen. 

Q, How much are 3 times 77 A. (After a long pause) twwty-one. 

Q. Do you go to school? A. Yea. 

Q. What grade are you in7 A. Second grade A. 

Q. What day of the week is tius7 A. Tuesday. (It hivpened to be 
Thursday.) 

Q. What day was yeeterday7 A. Monday. 

Q. And the day before7 A. Sunday. 

Q. What day will tomorrow bef A. Wednesday. 

Q. And the day after that7 A. Thursday. 

Q. What day do you think tomorrow will be7 A. Wednesday. 

Q. Tomorrow you think will be Wednesday. What day in tlie week do you 
have no schooIT A. Sunday and Saturday, 

Q. Did you go to school yeeterdayT A. Yea. 

Q. Did you go the day before that7 A. No. 

Q. You didn't go then? Now you see, if you say it, stick to it Would 
you be surprised if I told you it waa ThuradayT Would youT (Arthur shook hk 
bead.) 

Q. You wouldn't be surprised. Would you believe me if I told you it waa 
lliunday? (Again Arthur shook his head, while the class laughed.) Yon 
wouldn't? What day do you think this isf A. Tuesday, 

Q. Would you believe it was Thursday if all these people in the room said itT 
(Arthur shook bis head with a sweet but firm determination.) You wouldn't? 
There you see, we are all in the some class. 

Arthur was now released from further examioation, and returned Dr. Wit- 
mer's "good-bye" with a pleasant smile. Proceeding with his lecture, Dr. 
Witmer said: 

I want to ^ve you some facta. This boy, Arthur, is ten yean 
and eight months old, neaiiy eleven years old. He told you he was 
in the second grade A, which is the first half of the second grade. 
Consequently he is backward in school progreea. That is what we 
would call true backwardness, pedagogical backwardness. It is 
retardation on the education scale. He is nearly eleven yean old. 
He ought to be at least in the fourth grade, so that he shows at least 
two and p^hape we ought to say three years of baekwardnesa. Jiow 
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the question is, has he just gone to school? He nught be a foi'tigner, 
just imported from tbe other side. Our record shows that he was 6ve 
terms m the first grade, and this is his third term in the second grade. 
He has been going to school eight terms, that is four years, and this 
will be the end of his fourth year. He ought to be in the fourth 
grade B, if he bad been pgomoted each year. Instead of that, he is 
only in the second grade. Here is a record of very confdderable 
backwardness. 

Now I have told you thwe are cert^ scales' upon which we rate 
performances. Th«re are the growth scales, first of eSl, and there are 
the culture scales. For the growtii scales we have species and age. 
You have observed this boy phyucally. He fQ)pears tike a nonnal 
ten or deveo-year-old boy. There is no physical retardation observ- 
able in his structure. We observe in his behavior here, tbe way he 
handles these mechanical tests, no phyuological retardation, he has 
good control over his muscles, and so on. There is no reason, there- 
fore, to think that on the age scale he is backward. On the spedee 
scale, so far as tus appearance and behavior go, there is nothing out 
of the way. He is a well^jehaved boy. There is nothing unusual 
about him, ezc^tii^ this inability to learn, so that on the species 
scale we would consider him just an ordinary normal boy. 

To get where he belongs on the age scale mentally, his mental 
age, we make certain examinations here. One interesting question 
is, — ^is this backwardness? He is now in the second A, but tins may 
be due to the fact that he hasn't been properly taught. He has been 
four years in a Philadelphia public school, but we must not assume 
that he has been properly taught. Has it been his fault, or the fault 
of the teachers he has had, that he has been able to spend several 
years in those grades? We tried him here in reading, spelling, and a 
little arithmetic. You got enou{^ evidence, you saw enough of his 
perfoitnonce, to moke up your mind that there is something the 
matter with the boy. We can tentatively eliminate poor teaching, 
and say there is something the matter with this boy, and address 
ourselves to the question, what is the matter? We can ask ourselves 
vrtiere he is in his school age. Certainly, so far as school progress 
is concerned, he has done only the work of the first grade. You can 
see he isn't fit to be advanced to the second half of the second school 
year. In very nearly four years he has succeeded in getting ahead 
not more than one year. He is doing work which many mx-year-old 
children ore doing better than he can do it today. As far as our 

J. Cumo, Tot a. 
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record went here, in his profidraicy in wliool Bubjects he is about like 
a az-year-old child, that is, he has four years of retardation. 

There ia a aet of tests called the Binet-Simon testa, a eeriea pre- 
sumably adiqited for different aeea. There ia some differtoioe of 
opinion as to whether they are satisfactory or not. We employ 
them to supplement our other examinations. When we gave this 
boy the Binet t«ets, his tLge came out as S.4, so that the Binet teats 
show him to be retarded in m^ital age about two years. My exam- 
ination here today would seem to indicate that he is more retarded 
than that. I would say that his mmtal age is certunly not more Uian 
7.5 as shown by theee testa. 

Of culture scales I have stud there are two, — the dvilizaticm scale 
and the education scale. He is well enough dressed, he goes to 
public school, bis people are in moderate circumstancea. We would 
say that on the dvilisatkHi scale he is normal, — nothing to note 
about that, he ia not some young savf^. On the educaticHk scale he 
is retiu'ded three years. 

Now we have another set of scales that I would call proficiency 
scaJes. One is the amount of proficiency, and the other is the niunbo' 
ot operaticHU in which he may be proficient. What ought a ten-year- 
old boy be able to do? Among other things he ought to Imow his 
multiplication tables entire. This boy certainly does not know 
beyond the four-timee part of tiie table, and I don't believe he knows 
the two-times satisfactorily. There is a great limitation in the num- 
ber of operations which this boy can do at t«n years old, and his pn^ 
fioiency in the things he can do is very small. We can say that bis 
profident^, for a ten-year-old boy, is small, and there ia a great limi- 
tation in the number of operations, compared with what a ten-year- 
old boy should do, — spelling, reading, — he doeen't know how to read. 
A boy of ten ought to be reading for his own personal profit. This 
boy can't evrai read a sentence like, "Who is it?" He says, "Who," 
then he looks at the next word and says, "is," and then looks at the 
next word and says "iti" with a rush like a person hauling himself 
up by the anns for the last time. In the strict sense of the word 
he can't read, and that is an operation to be expected of a ten-year- 
old boy. He ia very deficient in all the school branches. But on the 
formboard and cylinder test he has all the necessary operations and 
he does than as well ae I have seen some colle^ students do 

He can write, but his proficiency is small. He can write separate 
letters. He is supposed to have acquired the operation of addition 
up to 99, but I am confident his profidency there is limited. As you 
saw, he said 3 and A equals 8, and the next time, equak 7. That is 
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wtkat I meaot when I said hk proficiency is anmll and hia range of 
proficiencies is fimited. 

Wliat does the calendar test show, when I asked him the days 
of the week? Stubbornness? Not exactly. My icoollection is that 
<rf the days of the week, Thursday is this boy's special difficulty, and 
tu8 mother totd me that be never seems to know Thuisday. He 
knowB the other days pretty well, but has never been able to remem- 
ber the w<Hd ThuiBday and hold it in mind. This lu4>pena to be 
Tbursday, so he took the next easieet word. I tried him on that to 
see if it would turn out as they told me, and my interpretation of it is 
Oiat it is a memory defect. 

Now let us come to the question of the interpretation of all this. 
What is wrong with thia boy? He is a very interesting case for us, 
because his deficiency is in the psychological field. It is something 
the matter witii his monory, isn't it? Under memory I gave you 
two tiiingB; one was trainabilily, and the other was retentiveneea. 
Those are the two things we want to know about memory, — how 
oainable is it, and how retentive is it? But memofjy uses material. 
If he is going to Remember that crowd is spelled OHVo-w-d, he has got 
to remember it with certain memory material, oertato images. Mem- 
oxy ia based upon imaffoatiiHi. Under imagination we take image- 
ability, the ability to form images and the association of these 
images together, or I call it assodability, and finally the c(miplexity. 
Under imageability, did you see any evidence for the opinion that hia 
imagea were defective? Not much. You might possibly oonmder 
there is a little evidence in the fact that when I spelled b-e-g he wrote 
d-e-g, and when I asked him what he had there, he started off with the 
h and then he saw he bad a d there. There was a confuaon of the b 
and the d simply, which might point to faulty images, that he hadn't 
the right kind of image of the b. There were a few instanoee of that 
kind which seemed to me to suggest tliat hia images were not good, 
but in the main there were good, and I took this completion test to 
show that he did have images. I asked him about the horse, and so 
on. His images are good enough for spelling and reading, but he is 
not making as good use of them as be might. Now why? We ccsne 
across in thia boy what seems to mS to be the real difficulty, and that 
is the images do not assodate th^nselves tc^tiier in his mind. 
There is defident asaoclability or defident memory span. If a boy is 
going to say, twice two are four, five times dz are thirty, and team 
hia multiplication taUea, each one of these sentences which he baa 
to rc^wat and fix in his mind involves the memory span, the assodfr- 
tuw of images. Now if every one of the iioage oompleres in a table 
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of that kind is beyond the aseodability point in his monory span of 
three or at the most four, he can't poaatbly get it. 

We got very good evidence here this afternoon of the difficulty 
that anybody would have in trjnng to teach him to spell anything 
more than a three-element word. If you start him in on five or six 
elements, I don't think he ever would leaiii in that way. He has got 
to be taken in hand on the aasumption that his associations are 
limited to three, that his memory span is limited to three. One of 
our- graduate students made a more elaborate examination of him, 
but saw no svidence of the deficiency of association for onlinary 
objects about the room, or ordinary ideas outade of school subjects, 
except in some of the ideas that were presented in the sentences 
given him. He didn't seem to be able to get the com{dexe8 there 
very well, but the ordinary aesodability was good. He hasn't got 
the image complexity that a boy of his age should have. The 
general indications are that his defidencies in assodability and mem- 
ory are rather limited to language. 

Memory is a epedfic form of ima^nation. Memory means that 
the images which are associated together /orm complexes. If you 
are to spell the word eompUxU^, that in itself is an image complex. 
How many times does that have to be repeated until you know how 
to spell the word? That will gjve you some due as to how trunable 
your memory is. How long after you have acquired the spelling of a 
word will it be retained? We tested this boy on school subjects, but 
his memory was not retentive. He had extremdy poor retentiveness. 
He did not have a high degree of traiaability, and there was funda- 
mentally lacldng the power of associating images, which probably 
was the chief difficulty, so that we would say that his difficulty is in 
the field of memory. 

The next question is, is it general? Does it cover the whole 
field of memory? We asked him, what day is this? He said Tuee- 
day. But when we asked him questions about the other days of the 
week, he seemed to have a good memory for that. He seems to have 
good sense when you ask him ordinary questions. His understand- 
ing is good. He understood these tests right away. His power of 
attention is good. It would appear, therefore, that it was limited 
entirely to the field of memory for language and number, the two 
important branches of Bchool work. But you understand that the 
number work is based upon language, so it may be in his case a sped- 
fio defect of language memoiy. 

This is what we would then say about this boy: His general 
difficulty, that which is fundamwtal, is a defident associability, a 
deficient memory span. His specific defect is a d^dent memory. 
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He haa not formed the proper idea complexes which he should have 
for a hoy of his age, aod it would (q>pear that the defect is linuted to 
language and cumber. We can translate this if we please into tecb- 
nioal tenna, for instance, a lack of memory or a deficient memory is 
amnesia, that is the alpha'privitive and the Greek word meaning 
memoty, lack of memory. The lack of memory applies chiefly to 
language, so we may call it amnesia verbalis, lack of verbal 
memory. For a ten-year-old boy he is lacking in verbal memory. 
Your memories today are dependent upon two factors. One is 
the amoimt of truning which your memory has recdved, that 
is the acquired part of the process. The oUier is yotu- congenital 
capaci^ for forming these memory complexes, lliere oan be 
no doubt that you all differ congenitally in memory capadty. 
You have all differed somewhat in the amounts of acqtuaitioQ which 
you have retained. We take this boy and try to study him as he 
stands before us, nearly eleven years old, and he certfunly hasn't 
acquired language memories. Is that due to his not having had ade- 
quate schoolii^? No, he has been four years in school. Is it due to 
the fact tliat he didn't recdve adequate training in school? No, his 
memory span is deficient We have got evidence here today that this 
boy has a congenital verbal anmesia, a defect of memory which is 
somethii^ inherent in his brEun. Just as one boy hasn't got an ear 
for munc, because he hasn't got the kind of bnun which stores up 
muacal tones, so this hay hasn't got the kind of brain which stores 
up memories of words and letters and sentences that are spoken to 
him. In his case it is probably a congenital verbtd amnesia. 

We are finding that these conditions exist in some children. 
Take this hay for instance. The principal of the school writes to me 
"We consider turn veiy slow mentally, but not feebleminded." He 
doesn't make the impression upon the principal of being feeble- 
minded. He doesn't make the impression here today of being 
feebleminded. He does the mechanical testa correctly. But so far 
as his standing goes, he is in the feebleminded class, and probably 
as he grows older and falls further and further behind, he will probably 
be diagnosed as feebleminded, not socially competent to get on with 
others of the same i^. At present he hasn't got mind enough to get 
on -mth second grade pupils, and if we are very strict in our dif^osiB, 
I think we would have to call him feebleminded. 

Some are b^nniog to recognize a condition in children that thc^ 
c^ congenital illiteracy. I would say that one line of separation 
among people in dvilixed communities is between literacy and illit- 
eracy, uid the literate are all above those about able to do fifth grade 
work. Th«y acquire reading, writing, and aritiunetio so that they 
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have it as a clumsy tool. Tbey maA newspapers, the sporting col- 
umns anyway, — and they read the signa. Perhaps before they die 
they cease to be literate, but they do acquire reading and writii^. 
Those who do not acquire reading and writing aa a tool, are the 
illiterate. Are there any childr^k bom, who are illitenate in the 
sense that no matter how hard you try, you can't teach them reading, 
writing, and arithmetic? Are there children bom whom you can't 
teach to sing a tune? If bo they would have amneEda mumc^s, or 
amuma, a term applying to those who are tone-deaf and can't learn 
to sing. These othen we can epeak of as congenital illiterates, and 
since it has to do with language we may call it congenital aphama. 
I would say this boy is probably not really feebleminded, but it 
looks aa though he had congenital aphasia. 

He seemed to understand spoken words pretty well, so that the 
aphada would seem to be very largely visual, although I think there 
was some auditory and motor aphasa too. When it ia limited to the 
reatUng of words, we call it alexia, that is inability to' read. I run 
across college students, in their papers, who must have a little con- 
genital alexia. For instance, there is a part of the brain which you 
may have studied, the medulla oblongata, and I have had students 
takii^ this coimie write down "meddling obligato." I have also 
found students who after taking a year of psychology, maybe two, 
don't know how to spell psychology, at least not in combinations 
like " physiolopcal psychology." They just fall down in a heap like 
that boy when he tried to spell girl. 

The whole question, when you see deficiency of language mem- 
ory, is this, — does it mean that this person didn't get an education, 
or that he couldn't get an education? I assume that this boy is where 
be is at the present time because he couldn't get an education. He 
is not a typical case of feeblemindedness, because he seems to have 
not many defects but only a few very specialized defects, and we 
call his chief defect one of memory in the field of language. Inafl> 
much as we assume that that was with him from the beginning and 
has not been acquired as a result of defective education, we say that 
this boy's chief defect is a congenital apha^a, and it probably means 
that he is ui the class of illiterates. 

We saw a couple of years ago an extremely able mechanic, doing 
very lugh grade work, who didn't know how to write. He had gone 
to school and had never learned to write. He came to us to leam 
why it was he had not learned to write, althoi^ he had tried to do it. 
Apparently he had congenital aphasia, or congenital alexia. When he 
asked us that question we had to explain to him, "You are in the 
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podtJon of the person who has qo ear for music, who can't learn to 
ffli^." 

My recommendation is that this boy be placed in a special class. 
He ought to be taken very well in band. For example, I do think 
that in the educational backwardness of this boy, one factor is a 
faulty educational method. You can't teach a child who has any sort 
of defective memory, by the word method. You might just as well 
^ve it up. In my opinion, all of these cases have to be taught to 
read by the A, B, C method, — beat it into their heads. Give them a 
good deal of sound analysis. Start him anew, and quit trying to 
teach him by the word method. For children who are somewhat 
deficient, I find that the word method throws them into confumon 
for several years. I think this boy can be taught some reading and 
writing. 

If you are interested in this, you will find in The PsTcuoLoaicAL 
CuNic for December, 1913, my report of a boy who was taught for a 
couple of years and finally teamed to read. I don't think that this 
boy we have seen today will ever get over his defect, but if he can 
get over it enough to get out of the feebleminded class, I don't know. 
He ought to be tried as thot^ be were s normal child and were 
somewhat difficult to teach. He has got to be taken in hand exactly 
as we would take in hand a pecson who is said to have no ear for 
music. Such s boy can be trained to ang so other people could 
stand hearing him sing, but he couldn't earn much of a living by it. 
I think this boy could be trained that much in school subjects, and 
it looks as if he should be truned to a trade. 

This is only the second time we have seen him. To make sure 
of all the parts of the analytic di^nosis we would have to teacb h im 
and keep him under observation for a couple of months. 
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A DISCUSSION OF THE INDEX OF FORMBOARD 
ABIUTY. 

By Rudolf PiNTNiiK, 

Ohia State UnwerxUy, 

aod 

Donald G. Patbbson, 

Univergity of Katuas. 

The Seguin Formboard has an interesting history as a mental 
test. It is now used in routine examinations by most cUmcal psychol- 
ogists. There seema to be no disagreement among the many who 
have used it as to its excellence in differentiating the abilities of the 
subjects tested. In all the work that has been done, however, no defi- 
nite index of formboard ability has been proposed which meets with 
universal acceptance. Time is recognized as the most important 
feature of the quantitative record. Three trials are usually ^ven and 
the index is taken to be either the time record of the first trial, or the 
shortest of three trials or the average of three trials. No other indices 
seem to have been used by any workers although the third might have 
some theoretical arguments in its favor. In this article the various 
methods are subjected to ceitain quantitative treatment which we 
believe will reveal the relative values of the different methods. 

Norsworthy' seems to have been the first to use the test. It 
was called the Block Test and was given to feebleminded and nomud 
children. A first trial was given and a second followed after a consid- 
erable interval. Time was noted in seconds. There does not seem to 
have been any attempt to get a ungle index of ability and the results, 
therefore, were presented for the first and second trials separately. 
The question as to which of these trials is the more reliable was not 
rueed. 

The formboard was given to 271 normal children and 420 feeble- 
minded children by Goddanl.' In this work be used the best of the 
first three laials as the index of formboard ability and presented age 
norms of the two sets of subjects tested. Among other mental teeta 
the Goddard formboard was used by Wallin* in testing epileptfca. 

' Ngmnvthf , K. t^T>l»1iicr of mmtillj daOcieDt sliil^aL CohmbB CooWbutkiia to mkaqitgr md 
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On page 62 Wallln states that each subject was ^ven three trials, and 
then on pa«e 63 he says, "Teste were repeated during the second 
and third attjngs for many subjects, so that frequently the figures 
utilised are the best single records in from tax to nine trials." On pi^ 
74 he varies the index again, — "The averages are based on the best 
records in three trials (infrequently only two trials)." Although it is 
difficult to know just what Wallin's results on the fonnboard mean it 
is clear that he favors the use of the shortest trial record. Here as 
with the case of Goddard'e results no principle seems to have been 
followed in deciding that the shortest trial record is the proper index. 

Ten trials were given by Jones* in applying the test to fifteen 
children selected at random from the fourth grades of a city school 
system. He gives the results for both time and errors for each subject 
for each trial. He also gives the mean or average time for each sub- 
ject for the ten trials. In this we have the average of a number of 
trials presented as a posuble single index of ability, although Jones 
does not say whether or not this is the best index of ability. 

S^vester* seems to be the only worker who has attempted to 
solve experimentally the question as to which index is the most 
reliable. He decided to use the best time record of the second uid 
third trials as the index of a child's formboard ability. 

Whipple in his Manual^ decides in favor of the first trial time 
record when he says, " Unless it is evident that there has been some 
disturbing factor that should have been eliminated, S's quantitative 
performance in the first trial may be taken as the measure of his 
normal unpracticed performance." This evidently means that the 
first trial reveals the child's innate ability to better advantage than do 
the other possible indices. 

The formboard test was g^ven to over 1000 subjects by the 
Bureau of Analysis, New York State Board of Charities.* Hall, after 
a short discusaon of the possible indices, decides in favor of the best 
time record in three trials. 

The writers* in comparing the formboard ability of deaf and 
hearing children gave the average time and error results for the first 
three trials and for the avera^ of three trials. In that paper the 
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main compaiisoD was made by umng the avera^ time of Uiree trials 
althoi^ no reason was advanced whicb wouid justify the use of the 
average as the most reliable index. 

Wallin's' most recent work with the formboard advances some 
ai^CumentB, based upon experimental results, in favor of the shortest 
of three trials. Be states, (p. 24) " Properly to gauge psycho^nottM' 
capacity by the formboard it is advisable to give the test at least 
three times; first, because the average score improves from test to 
test; and, second, because the effect of repetition varies somewhat 
according to the intelligence, type, age, and sex of the subjects. Girls 
make a poorer initial attack than boys and, therefore, gun relatively 
more from repetition. Intelligent and more mature children make a 
better initial adjustment than less intelligent and younger children, 
and, therefore, improve less from repetition; and epil^tics very fre- 
quently do poorer in the second or third trials than in the first. For 
these and other reasons the fairest angle index by which to gauge 
the psycho-motor efficiency of an individual by this formboard is the 
best record in the three trials." It is not at all clear that the reasons 
Wallin puts forward are those which really favor the shortest trial. 
The ai^uments seem, lather, to apply against the use of the first trial 
or agunst the use of any one trial as the single index. To the writers 
the arguments seem to favor the use of the average of three trials, in 
this way eliminating idiosyncrasies of various types of subjects in 
respondiog to particular trials of the test. 

Young* in his standardization of a new modification of the form- 
board accepts as established Sylvester's conclusion that the shortest 
of three trials Is the most reliable single index of the subject's formboard 
ability. He therefore presents his standard age norms in terms of 
the shortest of three trials. 

To recapitulate, we find that of nine difierent workers two favor 
the use of the first trial record, two the average of three trials and 
five the shortest of three trials. This is not veiy significant, how- 
ever, as workers in this field as in other fields tend to follow the beaten 
track and because the first important study (Goddard, 1912) adopted 
the shortest of three trials as the index, we find later workers doing 
likewise. 

Sylvester's' work devotes considerable attention to the problem / 
of the determination of the most reliable index of formboard ability. 
He compares the distribution of the time records of the first trial, the 
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tturd inai, the Edwrteet trial, and the avetage of thiee tnais. The 
following criterion is then proposed for the determination of the 
index, " That standard which pves the lowest and most r^ular vari- 
ability is probably the best." The shortest of three trials is chosen 
as fulfillii^ this condition although the average of three trials shows a 
very smooth curve. In a thoroi^ mental examination of individual 
children be found that, "in many cases the shortest trial index was 
found to be unsatisfactory and in some cases it was quite misleadii^." 
On the contrary Sylvestei after subjecting the aver^^ of thiee trials 
to the same kind of correlation with the results of thorough mental 
examinations, says, (p. 33) "Without doubt, the average of three 
trials is a more reliable index to the mentality of a child than is any 
other sin^e numerical index." In spite of this ctmclufdon, however, 
he returns to the shortest trial record of the second and third trials. 

It does not seem to the writets after a review of the efforts to 
solve this question that the last word has been said. Theoretically 
the shortest time record is open to serious criticism. It is coming 
to be a recognised principle of differential peycholc^y that no one 
test is a true measure of ability, that in fact we need a variety of tests 
for such measurem^it. This is true for two reasons, first to allow of 
a balancing or compensating of the many specific i^ilities possessed 
by the individual, and secondly to reduce to a miniTnnm the influence 
of lai^ fluctuations of attention due to especially fadlitating or 
inhibiting factors operative in the course of the experiment. To take 
the shortest time record is to violate this latter principle. Further, 
we cannot see why a reduction in the variability of the distributed 
results fiom age to age should be the criterion of the proper index. 
So far as we are aware it rests upon no definite pi inciple. The reverse 
might be held with as much justification in logic. Thus we m^t 
aigue that that measure which gives the greatest variability in the dis< 
tiibuted result^ is the best measure because it is making finei dif- 
ferentiations among those tested. 

From the conmderation of the principle of eliminating the influ- 
ence of chance fluctuations of attention, above referred to, we might 
conclude that the averse of three trials is the best index of a child's 
formboard ability. It measures the child's averts ability without 
^ving undue weight to extreme fluctuations of attention and possibly 
other accidental factors which might be operative to produce (me 
exceptionally short trial. 

The first trial record seems to us to be especially significant. It 
falls in line most closely with the now commonly accepted definition 
of general intelligence as the T^>idity and accuracy with which the 
oi^anism can adjust itself to relatively new situations. The conunon 
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objection urged agtuost the first trial is that tlie instructiona and 
meaning of the situation may not be understood by the subject. 
This is really no objection at all if one will but consider the inatruo- 
tions, which should at all times be standardized and ligorously adhned 
to, as a part of the test. This principle does not seem to have bera 
thoroi^hly grasped by some workers in the field of staodaidization. 
So far then, theoietically, the time of the first trial as well as the 
average time for three triids might be held to be reliable indices of form- 
board ability. 

With this ezposilion of the question we beheve we have demon- 
strated that no particular index has as yet been shown to be the most 
reliable either on theoretical or ezperimental grounds. However, we 
believe that an acceptable criterion can be found. If we make the 
assumption that individuals within a group develop while maintiuning 
relatively their same differences of ability, we might say tiiat that 
measure is the truest index which yields the highest correlation 
between the rankings of the same individuals from one period of time 
to another. By tiie use of correlational formulae the various indices 
in question can readily be submitted to this test. 

Fortunately, we have the records of thirty-two children (18 deaf 
and 14 hearing) tested in October 1914 and again in October 1915. 
In an article' presenting those results the fact was brought out that 
the rank correlations baaed on the aveiage of three trials showed a 
Pearson r of +.64 for the deaf children and -H.88 for the hearing 
children, althou^ the correlations were computed from records taken 
one year apart. We here present similar correlations for five indices, 
the time for the first trial, for the second trial, for the third trial, for 
the shortest trial, and for the average of three trials. We have 
ranked the deaf and hearing children as a group and have omitted the 
record of one child whose record showed a gain from one year to the 
next out of ail proportion to the gains of the rest of the children. 
This ^ves us 31 children whose records serve as the baas of the cor- 
relation. Spearman's foot-iule or R-method was used and converted 
into Pearson r values by reference to Whipple's manual.* Table I 
^ves the results of these five correlations. The first tiial records in 
1914 were used in ranking the children and then these ranks were oot^ 
related with the first trial lecords in 1915. The same procedure was 
used in determining the correlations for the other ImUces. Column 1 
of table I gives the index used for purposes of correlatioa, column 
a the Spearman R value, column 3 the Pearson r value, column 4 the 
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probable error (P. E.). and colunui 5 the reliability of r, i. e. the lela- 
tjon between the »ze of the r and the P. E. 



TABIil 1. CDBBELAItONa Or TIVB INDICES OP FORUBOAHD A 



Tha Isto 


SnJiH 


,,^- 


P.B. 


"J?" 


First trial 1»4 with first trial 1915 


+ .46 


+ .66 


.0863 


7.6 


Seomd trial 1914 with Beoond trial 191S. . . . 


+ .43 


+ .62 


.0863 


7.1 


Third trial 1914 with third trial 1916 


+ .30 


+ .45 


,1133 


3.9 


Shortest trial 1914 with shortest trial 1S15 . 


+ .44 


+ .64 


.0863 


7.4 


Average of three trials 1914 with average of 












+ .66 


+ .77 


.0688 


11.1 





The correlation of the first trial ranks in 1914 with the first trial 
lankfl in 1915 yields ua an R of +.46, an r of +.66 with a P. E. of 
.0863. The r is 7.6 times the P. E. and is fairly reliable. The third 
trial record produces the lowest correlation (i = +.45) and accordii^ 
to our criterion would be the least desirable as an index. This is 
interesting for it fits in with the impression one gets as he ^ves the 
test. A child usually tries to make hia best record on the third trial 
and in his haste he makes errors or else ftula to put the blocks in on the 
first attempt thus wasting time. In other words, "Haste makes 
waste." The first trial record, the second trial record and the shortest 
trial record seem to yield about the same coefficient of correlation 
and we would hold are of the same reliability as indices of form- 
board ability. The average of three trials ^ves the highest correla- 
tion of all {r=+.77). The r is 11.1 times the P. E. and is very 
reliable. 

These correlations show us that regardless of the index used 
(with the exception possibly of the third trial tecoid) we find that the 
children maintain their lelative ranks from one year to another 
although all the children made great gains la formboard ability. 
Leavii^ out of consideration the second and third trial records we find 
that of 13 individuals making a gtuu in lank from 1914 to 1915 in their 
first trial records, only six of them gained in position when measured 
by their shortest trial recoid while ten gained in their average trial 
rec(mi8. Thus the guns probably represent true gains in abihty aa 
compared to the other children. If our assumption with which we 
started out is correct then the average of three trials is the most reli- 
able index of formboard ability for it shows the highest correlation. 
This result is not strange for it fits in well with the gener^ a priori 
considerations outlined above. 

We would conclude, then, that the average of three triaJs is the 
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best index because it shows the highest correlatioQ from one period of 
time to another and because it does not give undue weight to Quctua- 
tions of attention although it rightly takes them into conMderation, 
and further because it allows for the influence of the meesure of the 
child's first attack upon the "new situation." In short, all three 
trials aie of importance in determining the child's formboard abihty. 
The average of three trials is the only ^ngie index which gives weight 
to all these factors. A priori consideratJons, the evidence of the close 
correlation of the average of three trials with the results of thorough 
mental examinations (Sylvester, op. cit., p. 33), and the fact that the 
average gave a much h^er correlatioo than did aiQr of the five poe< 
able indices, all point to it as the most refiable index of formboard 
ability. 
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A FORMBOARD DEMONSTRATION.' 

By Liqhtnsr Witmee, Ph.D., 
Unuiersity of Pennaybiania, 

Lynne was a chubby little boy of seven and a balf yeara, who 
had been diagnosed as an epileptic at tbe Univemty Hospital. A 
Wassermann test made a little later gave a negative result. The 
question wbicb his mother wished to have decided at the Psycbo- 
lo^cal Clinic was, whether or not be was educable, and to what 
school he should be sent. Several examinations were made. On 
one of these occauons Dr. Witmer took him before the class in Mental 
Analyms, and tested him with tbe Witmer formboard.* When Lynne 
arrived at the Clinic this afternoon, the table full of picture puziles 
fascinated him. The social worker induced him to go upstairs to the 
demonstration room by taking a box with a putsle in it and sug- 
gesting that they "go upstairs where there was a nice littie table to 
fit him, in a big sunny room." Then he went willingly enough. 
Duiing his entire stay of nearly an hour bis mind seemed fixed on 
the puzzle, and he made attempts from time to time to get back to it. 

"He is just at the stage," said Dr. Witmer, "when memory is 
an important item. Come over here, Lynne." He came to the 
smaller table where the formboard was lying, but almost immediately 
went back to tbe laiger table and his picture piusle. Dr. Witmer 
moved the fortnboard to the larger table, while an assistant gathered 
the pieces of the puzzle into tbe box and handed it to the social 
worker for safe keeping. " I want you to see how fast you can put 
these blocks away," Dr. Witmer said, adding for tbe benefit of the 
class, "See the distractable attention." Lynne broke out in a faalf- 
whine, half-growl, "I wanna go to Mamma." He was chewing on 
something, probably gum, which impeded his articulata<m. Wben 
Dr. Witmo- s^d, "No, you go on with this," Lynne grasped a block 
in each band, and gazed around the room. Dr. Witmer continued, — 

"There is nothing here that can be called 'looking.' That means 
there is no true observation. He is able to see things. He is even 
able to see the proper place for the blocks to go. He bos two blocks 
now in the proper places, but he never looks around the board. 
That is faulty observation, a nearly complete lack of analytic atten- 
tion. Now and then, almost by chance as he moves a block over the 
board, he seems to see the right space. We can tell that he actually 
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does see the right apace. The block doesn't slip in by pure accident, 
but there is a great deal of chance in his getting it in the right place. 

"He has a certain amount of understanding, a low grade of 
uaderistanding of what this test is. This child does not ful com- 
pletdy to understiuid the teat. Good I Now you have got four put 
away. Again he is trying a block in the right place. Good I You see, 
after doing all that, after showing a rect^iitjon of the block and 
the space where it should go, he tries to put the star in a triangle, 
and when it won't go in he keeps wriggling it around and trying to 
force it in. That shows faulty understanding. He doesn't compre- 
hend that each one of these blocks has its appropriate space, and the 
block cannot possibly be forced into the wrong place. Are those 
right? (Ljmne nodded assent.) No, they're not. You fix them up 
and get them all in the right place. 

" His performance with this formboard we would rate a failure, 
that is he cannot put all the blocks away without being continually 
stimulated to go on. He would be satisfied to leave these blocks 
resUng over the wrong spaces. In other words, this performance 
is a fmlure unless we instruct him; and these words of incitement 
with which we encourage him to go on, are words of instruction. 
Without instruction he cannot perform this teat. It is above his 
developmental level at the moment. Measuring his performance 
in terms of norm^ cbildroi, we cao say that he is certainly below the 
four-year levd, possibly below the three-year level. 

"Now we will make the instruction more ^>ecific. Take these 
out, they are not in the right places. Find the right place for that 
one. That's not the right place. No, find the right place for that 
one before you ^ve it up. (Lynne went on trying to squeese the 
isosceles triangle into the equilateral space.) You see, he under- 
stands language. Try another place. Look all arotmd and put it 
in the right place. That's right. Now put that one in the right 
place. (Lynnewastryii^toforcethe ellipse into the diamond.) Tiy 
that place (pointing to the elliptical space). Now put another one 
away." 

Lynne placed correctly three blocks in succession. Aa soon as 
he had finished he went to the social worker, took from her the 
picture pu2zle box, and brought it back to the table, where Dr. Wit- 
mer took it away from him, saying, — 

"Try this agfun; try these all by yourself. There is no use 
keeping a record of the time there. Good! That's a difficult one 
to put away, that isosceles triangle, and that shows a certiun amount 
of memory. He has retained the poation of that block. This one 
he hasn't got bo well. Now he has got it. Goodl (Lynne tried 
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the circle in the rectangle, than placed the rectangle in its own spaxe 
and went back to put the circle in the circular apace.) It seems like 
an almost impoeaible situation for a child, to do so well at one moment, 
and blunder so at the next. It looks as though his attention were dis- 
BQMited. He has got them all put away except the two most difficult 
blocks." 

Lynne looked up and remarked, " 'At's all right." 

"No, they are not all right. I^ them I'^t. Here agun is a 
measure of intelligence and understanding. He had got everything 
done down to the last two blocks, which are somewhat similar. He 
can't get them in, but instead of solving this particular problem, he 
keeps on in a very stupid way, tiying to force the blocks into the 
wno^ places. It doesn't seem to have occurred to him to change 
them. Perhaps almost by accident he will move over and try the 
block in the right place. Now he has got the block over the right 
place, but in an imperfect position. He has got his mind wholly on 
that one position. First be tried one block in it, then the other 
block, but he haaa't yet solved it. Those two aren't r^t (pointing 
to the two triangles). 

"This boy's mother says he is very anxious to learn. He has 
learned something here. I have here a record of his first examina- 
tion. At the first trial with this formboard be was able to place the 
circle. The record reads, — 'After innumerable trials be put the 
circle in the right place, and apparently it was done wiUi oompr»- 
henmon, but none of the other blocks were put in the right place. He 
had to be urged to keep at the teet. Dr. Witmer selected the 
circle, the cross, and the semi-circle, and attempted to teach him to 
place these three blocks. ' No further testa were given at that time, 
the reason being that I did not want to spoil him for the teste today. 
He did very much better today. 

"That's good. Now you can do it all by yourself. I have a 
clock here (lowing him the stop-watch) and I am going to see how 
fast you can do it. You see him in the process of learning, — either 
that or his attention is too fiuctuatiog to hold him to the task. But 
this particular block, the square, which is one of the easiest next to 
the circle, he is not plamg correctiy, probably because he doesn't 
ke^ his attention concentrated on the work in hand. That is a 
lack of perdstent as well as of analytic attention. You see how he 
takes a block and tries to force it into the wrong portion, keeping on 
stupidly trymg to do it. We may call that a lack of tmalytic atten- 
tion, — ^his fwlure to see that the block cannot posedbly be farced into 
that space. He takes out one which is in the right place, in order to 
by the wrong block m that place. Now he has found the right 
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place fat the star. Goodt You see be ib ksming bow to do this, 
but be hasn't yet learned it. He is just io the proceae of ieamiog. 
Plnel Go aheadi Time: 2 minutes 30 aeconda. 

"We want to tiy it once more." Lynne's face fell, and amoi^ 
nuir of sympathy came from the class. "This is not a bitter dis- 
i^ipointment, remember. Go ahead, quickl See how fast you can 
do it this time. He makes straight for the right place. Now he 
tries the square in the wrong place, in the circle, taking out the circle. 
Those of you who are neu enough can obera^e a slight tremor of the 
bands as be tries to put these blocks away, hke the bands of an old 
man. That would indicate some nervous disease, and caused ua 
to send bim over to the Medical Clinic last week. I r^ard bim as 
fnimarily a medical case. Time: 1 minute, 30 seccmds." 

Dr. Witmer placed before Lynne l^e tray with two kinds of p^s, 
plun and ootored. Told to pick out a red one, be gave yellow. Q. 
Is that right? A. Yeb. Q. Hck out a blue one, ^ve me a blue one. 
Agfdn Lynne gave y^ow. Q. Give me another blue one like this. 
Lynne gave yellow for Uk third time. Dr. ^ntmer remarked: "He 
doem't even know how to match colors, for when I sud anoth«', he 
gave me a different color bma the one in my band. Pick out erne 
just like that" (red). Lynne picked up two yellow p^s and (me 
blue, and handed them to Dr. '\ntmer. 

The p^s were taken away, and the Vl^tnm cylinders put before 
bnn. Dr. Witmer ran bia fingers around the top of the cylinders as 
they stood in position, saying, — "See now they all fit? I am going to 
take these out and put them in tliere. Now you put them all back. 
From bis performance with the formboard you can probably make 
some kind of estimate as to how long it would take him to do this 
test The child who hasn't got enough analytic attention to learn tiie 
formboard at seven years more quickly than be learned it, isn't going 
to be able to learn bis lettos. To learn letters requires an acute 
detuled an^ytic attention to form as well as an understanding." 

Lynne put the cylindeis in at randtHQ, but showed better per^ 
ostence than with the formboard, and his face wore a pleased expres- 
Edon. He put two short cylinders in the same deep socket, put veiy 
small cylinders into the largest holes, and tried to squeese large 
cylinders into holes too small for them. One he got right by accident. 
Four were still unplaced, when be turned away and reached for the 
picture puzzle. Dr. Witmer commented, — 

" You Bee, the cylinder test is a f fulure, and there is no question 
of measuring bis intelligence by that test. It is far above not only 
his level of development, but his level of intelligence. Good-bye 
Lynne, you may go down to your mother now, and come back to see 
us another day." 

D,a,l,zed.yCOOt^le 



TRANSIENT DELUSIONS DUE TO SYPHIUS 

By Euhanob Larbabgb Lattiuore, Ph.D., 

In Charge Soeud Service Department, Paydu^ogudl Clinic, University 

of Pennayhania. 

Richard was fifteoi years old and had obtuned his working 
papers but he could not keep a job. He had trouble with bis employ- 
ers, and bore grudges toward his fdlow enq)loyee8. He was insub- 
ordinate, refusing to carry out instructions because of his unreasonable 
fear of the dark where skdetons and ghosts flit. He could not serve 
his apprenticeship as a shoe clerk satisfactorily because the stock 
room was in the basement and it is common knowle(^ that epooks 
haunt the comers of dark basementfl. When sent there on errands 
he would think of ghosts of people — people he had never seen in 
real life — who were covered with cloth. If he heartl something 
moving in the rocon it would "scare the wite out of him.' ' If voices 
were heard from the adjoining room he knew th^ were the voices of 
^losts. "Th^ were always scrapping with me," he said, "and 
going to lull me. They had a knife something like a burglar's, and 
were bony." 

Richard had serai skeletons in a museum, where he went with 
his teacher, and once in a shop window, and again while playing. 
He has studied "about the flesh and the inside organs" uid it "scares 
him a little bit" when he thinks of them. He saw ghoets at home 
when alone in the dark. He saw one once in the kitchen. The chief 
ghost always seemed to be the same person but " of course they are 
not real" he concluded. 

There was a peculiar mental conflict here. While realizing the 
ghosts were not real, yet his mind constantly dwelt upon Uiem to such 
an extent that he felt he could not do his share in the support of the 
family. He brooded upon this inability to such a degree that 
kind fiiends wondered if he were not insane. It was upon this sus- 
pidon that the social worker brought him to the Psycholt^cal Clinic. 

Richard was a delicate-looking undermzed boy with a haunted 
and wistful expression. He had no marked physical stigmata but 
was hollow-chested and round-shouldered. His palate was high and 
contracted, his teeth in very bad condition. He had practised mas- 
turbation until recently when a boy friend warned him of the evil 
effects. 

(208) 
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Hia home BurroimdingB were poor, the family occupying the 
unhealed tiurd floor of a house, the two haya sleeping in one room, 
the parcnte and two girls of five and ten years of age occupying the 
other. The remainder of the house, including tiie use of the batii, 
was sublet. 

The mental teste showed him to be of normal mentality with 
no tendency to insanity. There was no fixed phobia. 

The CourUs Speed Tests in arithmetic showed him to be able 
to do about mzth grade work, bang espedally good in subtraction 
but below grade in multiplication and divisioo. 

He had a memory span of six digjts. 

He reqmnded readily in the test of "oiqxwtee," and in the recog- 
nition of absurditiee. He copied designs with the desgn blocks 
and completed the Witmer Cylinder and the Healy Construction 
Pusde B, rapidly. 

His response to the Jung Association test was entirely normal. 
All his work was done intelligently. 

As a result of the psycholo^cal examination it waa dedded to 
build biTQ up physically and to provide him with friendly counsel. 

Acconiingly a medical examinaticm was made and a positive 
Wassermann test was obtained. He waa i^ven a cathartic and a 
tonic and sent to a boy's camp where one of the councilors took an 
interest in him. After his return he was put on anti-syphilitic treat- 
ment. He baa taken his treatment faitiifully and has reported to 
the dispensary r^^ularly for a year and the results fully justify the 
effort expended. 

He has lost his haunted expreatdon and hia former grouchinees. 
He is genial, compenionable, and cheerful, a great favorite with all 
with whom he comee in contact, young and old like. He sees no 
more skeletons, and no longer thinks of them. Soon he will be in 
condition to have the necessary dentistry done. For six months 
he has been working steadily, earning $6.25 a week, as compared 
with a former occasional TmiTimiiTTi of $3.00 of a year ago. 
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Hmo lo Um Yovt Mind. By Hairy D. Eitma, Ph.D. Philadelphia aod Lon- 
don: The J. B. Lippincott Company, 1916. Pp. 216. 
Modem bduTioristic psychology has been defined aa the study of the habita 
of man and other animals. Then is nothing new in ttie recognition of habit as 
a controlling force in man's destiny but theie is not much th&t is newer in science 
than the employment of method in the investigation of the laws of habit. Very 
new indeed is the application of these laws by the student to increase his ability. 
Dr. KStson, who is instructor in psychology at the UniverBtty 4rf Chicago, 
prepared a series of leotuies for his course entitled "Methods of Study." These 
lectures he has made into an absoriiingly interesting book. Written particularly 
for freshmen and high school students, it is adapted to give the man enter- 
ing college a vigorous start toward the baccalaureate. It is the common expe- 
rience of college teachers that titeir students do not know how to use their minds. 
It is no teas the common and unfortunate experience of students to pass through 
college without finding a teacher who can show them bow to use their minds. 
This Dr. Kitwin's book can do, if only the reader has already mind enough to 
grasp and act upon it. Not that he must be a freshman. Men and women who 
have taken a college degree may find that it is not t«o late to make over some lA 
their intellectual habits. Brain workers in bueinees and industry idio ate seeking 
mental e£Sciency outside of college, will find the book a safe and ardent guide. 

Dr. Kitson's power of suggestion is as great as his scholarship is sound, and 
bis English is equal to both. 

A.T. 

The Slavery of ProitUtUion. By Maude E. Miner. New York: The Macmillsn 

Company, 1916. Pp. 308. 

This is the book of which Miss Jane Addama sud, "It is a matter of grave 
moment to the pubhc that the great theme of The Slavery of Proitiltilion should 
be freely and rationally discussed by one so well equipped as Miss Miner has 
been, both by scholarly research and yearn of probation work in the Night Court." 
A reviewer in The Survey adds, "It deals with a subject on which every intelli- 
gent citizen, and especially every voluntary or professiona] social worker, should 
read one book — and be grateful that he need not read many." 

Miss Miner herself says it "is neither a 'vice report' nor a philosophical 
treatise, but an earnest study of . . . the condition of a large number of girts 
and women whom I have known in the Night Court in New York City and of 
many of the three thousand girls whom I have known through the New York 
Probation and Protective Association. These girls have not been, except in rare 
instance^ physically enslaved; but through loss of freedom of will and of action 
they have been botmd to prostitution. . . . The need," she continues, "has 
been ahown of a vigorous camptugn of bw enforcement, directed especially 
against exploiters who stimulate the demand for prostitution and the supply of 
young girls to meet that demand. Protection of difficult and runaway girls, 
organisation of the Girls' Rotectire League, and educational work to tessen 
(205) 
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demand aad supply, have beea part of a program of pievention. At the same 
time that protective banien must be raised by society around feebleminded, 
ignorant, untrained, and defenseless girls, educational work must be carried on 
among baya and giris to strengthen character." 

In spite of the author's disavowal, a good part of her book does read like the 
reporto of the Viee Conunitteea of large cities. This is because it is made up, 
like tiiem, of the true stories told by the women who are aick of the life and 
anxious to get out of it. How they came to go into it, is not ao convincingly 
explained. A psychological analysis is needed of the mental factors which make 
prostitution seem to many a desirable career. We cannot expect the mate- 
rials for such a study to be furnished by the wrauen concerned. For one thing, 
they an in no mood for narrative at the outeet. Action takes up the field <rf 
their attentimi, and they are not accessiblB to investigation. It is only when 
the glamour has faded sod the motive is dead, that they turn their energies to 
explanation. Naturally this gives ooly half the story. Pi^chobgy will remain 
incomplete until it can devise some way of getting the other half. The inaigbt 
of social woricers has supplied much of tbe picture. Now and then the imagi- 
nation of a creative genius like Casanova has given us a glimpse of the other 
aide. Perhaps no one has yet shown us ao much as Miss Miner has in this book 
of hers. But there is still scnnething lacking. Negro slavery was hideous and 
degrading, but for all that it had humor, it had lau^ter. There is not a gleam of 
humor in the co^stem of prostitution as Miss Miner sees it. As long as humor 
is left out we have not all the story. Some day there will come a p^chologiat, 
or m^>e a sociologiBt, who will tAke the whole confused tlung apart and put it 
t<^her for us, humor and all. If then we see that the humor from the woman's 
side is akin to tragedy we may be on the point of understanding. 

A.T. 

[Reprinted from The Masses for August, 1916.] 
The Ammecm CoUege. By Isaac Sborpless. The American Books Series. 

Doubleday, Page A Co., lOlS. 

"The American College" is the title of a little haodbo(A by Isaac Sharp- 
lees, President of Haverford CoDege. Its aim is "to give to the general reader 
a fair idea, hiding neither blemishes nor virtues of that peculiarly national insti- 
tution:" and, if the blemishes are more apparent than the virtues, that is not 
his fault — though it is doubtful if he knows how apparent they are. Begotten, 
most of them, in theology, as he relates, American colleges have remained detached 
(though he does not say so) from the life of the nation. No Anterioon university 
has ever been the center of an intellectual conflict; it would be possible to write 
the history of the United States without mentioning an American university. 
The hot that Harvard hod at one time on ite staff as many as two distinguished 
men, James and Santayana, is an anomaly in American university history; and 
the sooiidogioal activities of the University of Wisconsin are more anomalous 
still. What is more characteristic of the American college is the fact theX the 
greatest original t.lli^l^B^ now living in America, Thorst«in Veblen, is relented 
to a sub«^dinate position in the Univeisity of Missouri. Such is the American 
College. It is not stiai^ that this tideless uid stagnant baokwater of Amer> 
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ican life should have no history — ot & history so devoid of Bigiiifieuice that it is 
adequately .disposed of in « few pages of Dr. Sharpless' book. At first gknoe 
his account, covering the academic achievements of nearly three oentuiies in 
forty pages, may seem eketohy: but forty pages is enough — the brief and simple 

minftla of the dull. 

Esc^nng with apparent relief from this part of his taalc, Dr. Sharplen takes 
up with some enthumaam, and in great detail, the subject of "College Admiit- 
istration." Dr. Shaipleas has administered a college, he Icnows how it should 
be dime, and he tells all about it. "The ideal president will be to the student a 
paternal adviser and a strict disciplinarian. ... He will not seek inforaoaljon 
Srodi the students against an associate. . . . His final attitude [in tlie case of 
the irrechumably vicious student) will be more of sorrow than of anger or 
triumph. ... He will* know how to talk to bia college as a ^ole, not too 
frequently, for much talking is a weaiinees to hearers and a weakness to himself, 
but wisely, tactfully, and, if he has it in him, humorously and interestingly. . . . 
Sometimes he will preach. When his heart fills with a desire for the good of the 
lives for which he has assumed a responsibility and words come unbidden," etc. 

It is, in fact, a primer for college presideats; and if any great proportion of 
his readers are going to be college preaidents, the advice here given will no doubt 
be of value. But there are other passages of an informative nature. "The 
President, no matter how ideal," says Dr. Sharpless, "is in one sense an employee 
(tf the Board of Trustees. They have selected him, fixed his salary . . . and may 
discharge him." However, as Dr. Sharpless adds "It is better all-around that 
this relation should be kept in the background." 

Conoeming freedom of speech and ita limitation in American colleges Dr. 
Sharpless recounts the familiar facts: "There have been cases where prafeesors 
have published economic ot social theories which certain members of the govera- 
ing board conodered unsound and dangerous to have instilled into the Uiought 
of students. There have been oases where some hoped-for don» demanded to 
be propitiated by the sacrifice of an offending teacher." Dr. Sharpless thinks 
it is safe to "en" da the side of large freedom for an efficient and experitneed 
teacher. But — "if a ymmD man with more erUhutiasm than judgment, and with 
views iriiich most teneibU people consider morally and sooialty dangtrout, unneces- 
sarily and publicly adeertista them"^I italicise the key words of the sentence — 
"it may be quite proper to drop him." Quito sol 

But it is odd to find, as an instance of unjust limitation of the freedom of 
speech in colleges, the case of "a tried and faithful professor . . . dismissed in 
old age purely because a young, unmarried man would do his work for less money." 
The real trouble is that this is not done often enough. The ordinary American 
College is a Home for the Aged and Mentally Decrepit. A teacher can easily 
get fired for being young; but Age is a quality dear to the heart of American 
academicism. 

But if youth is discouraged in professois, not merely youth but boyhood, 
or rather some qualities of boyishness, are carefully fostered in the student. 
Treated like a child, he studies like a child, plays like a child, is wilfully naughty 
like a child. Dr. Sharpless writes at length of these organised survivals of inf antil* 
ism without understanding what he is dealing with. He accepts ir 
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inherent part of college life, to be ooaxed and punished in the nunay maimer. 
It nerer oocurs to him that oolk^ studente can regard themselna, or be regarded 
b7 others, aa men. 

And perikape he is right. And that is in the nature of a final criticiam, a 
final rfiwnianal^ of the College as an institution of learning and of life. 

Flotd DxUi. 

NEWS AND COMMENT. 
Mttuvremenl t^ Effidenej/ 1^ Sduolt for the Deaf. 

The Conference of Superintmdente and Frinoipals of American Schoob 
for the Deaf, meeting in Staunton, Virginia, in Jalj', 1914, appointed a national 
committee to examine into and report couoeimng the efficieocf of soho<rfs for 
the deaf and methods of Pteasuriog such efficiency, etc. Mr. Richard O. JcAnaoo, 
superintendent Indiana State School for the Deaf, was selected as (jiairman of 
the committee, and the other members are: Augustus Rogers, MA., superia- 
tendeat of the Kentucky school; A. L. E. Crouter, M JV., LL.D., superintendent 
of the Pennsylvania school; John W. Jones, Mj^., superintendent of the Ohio 
school; and Professor W. M. Eilpatrick, B.Ph., of the Connectitnit school In 
1914 and 1915 three meetinfp of the committee were held — in Indianapolis, 
Columbus, Ohio, and Philadelphia. At the request of the committ«e and with 
its active co-operation. Dr. Rudolph Pintner, sssociato profeeeor of Psychology 
in tiie Ohio State UniverH\ty, and his collaborator, Mr. Donald O. Paterson, 
have made certain educational tests in the Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania 
schools, establishing nonns for deaf children for comparison with those for hear- 
ing children. An age and grade scale, with age, grade and progress norms, and 
norms of phymcal measurements, ete., have been established, and oonsideratum 
given to school and class measurement of pupils and teachers, preparattay sdiools 
and normal training for teachers, literary and industrial curricula, eto., io shut, 
the entire field c^ education for the deaf has been and is being fully considered by 
the committee. 

Among the tantetive conclusions reached, otter careful correlation, are those 
that indicate that the deaf child is three to four years behind the hearing child 
in learning ability, as tested by the rapidity and accuracy of forming associa- 
tions between numbers and forms; that the deaf boy and the deaf giri are equal 
in learning ability, which is not the case with the hearing boy and hearing girl, 
the latt«r being the superior; that the deaf boy, however, approximates more 
cloaely the hearing boy than does the deaf girl the hearing girl; that there is 
practically no difference between the learning ability of the congenitally and the 
adventitiously deaf; and that the test results indicate a high coirelaticm, or 
oofTBspondence, between the three state schools taken separately and for each 
of the teste applied in each of the schools. Variations of course, occur in the 
curves plotted for the separate schools and between those for clasnfication in 
each school, but generally they approximate each other olose^. The curves 
for gjrls are more imgular and variable than those for the boys, but in no esse 
are the variations uniform and constant excepting in two instannes, ». e. in all 
three schools the ^Is at eleven years of age show a pronounced drop in attain- 
ment while the same occurs in lesser degree for boys at fourteen years of aga. 
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TOM THE ENIGMA— A CLINIC TEACHER'S REPORT. 

By Sabab Wakfibld Pabker, B.A.,' 
BaiA, N. Y. 

Nothing would afford Tom ke&ast satisfaction than to lokow 
that he baffles diagnosis. He is a droll augma. In the fifteen years 
of his life he has consciously exerted bims^ to play that role effeo- 
tirely and he has succeeded. In all probability Tom is a Iiigh grade 
imbecile. He thoroughly enjoys appearing at times much less than 
that, at timee much more than that. If he is an imbecile, he is on 
extraordinarily intelligent one; if he is normal he directs his intelli- 
genoe in extraordinarily eccentric directi<Hifl. 

At his best, when his face is brcHued, his cheeks flushed with 
healthy color, when his brown eyes are keoi, and his hur oeaUy 
smoothed, «4ien he holds himself erect, proud of his well-cut suit 
and of his smart white tie, be looks like a handsome normal boy. 
But there was no greater difference between Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
than there is between this Tom and the Tom we see all too frequently. 
It is not only that his hair is rumpled, his skin pallid, his eyes lustw- 
lesB and drowsy, but the human intellig^ice seems to liie out of his 
face, leavmg b^tind the gross animal. He yawns, tolls wearily, 
Bwin^ng his loose body. His arms become fiexed at the dbow, the 
bands dangle weakly from the wrists; his knees knock together, and 
his feet cross erne over the other ao that in walking bis legs inter- 
twine, throwing him to the groimd. The first boy looks like a 
normal youth of intdligenoe and refinement; the last, like an idio- 
imbecile. Which is T(»n? like muiy other good people, Tom 
finds that to be subject to fits adds distinctly to one's personality. 
Moreover the atuatioo itself appeals to liim. If one has a keen 
sense of humw it is indeed not alt<^ther uninteresting to see how 
other people will bebave in such an emergency. His mother par- 
tioularly baa for yean played up admiraUy, with marked esdtemesit 
and interest in these attacks. An attack of tJie "wiggles," as the 
mother calls it, overtook Tchu on the road one day. He required 
CM) 
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the support of two able-bodied adults to assist him borne, but with 
his aim on the shoulder of each, walked down the hall quite Domully 
irith an expression of frank satisfaction. 

One of bis supporters remarked, "He's perfectly contoited as 
long as he can victimize some one." Tom accepted it as a compli- 
ment, "Yes," he retorted, "you just ought to see how I victimiie 
my family." 

Just as the coxcomb in Tom yielded to his pleasure in victimiz- 
mg his adult assodates by simulated fits, so his very real pride in his 
wit and drollery and in bis fund of information yielded to a perverse 
enjoyment in shamming stupidity. It pandered to his private sense 
of superiority to see an adult making a fool of herself by teaching 
him something he already knew; to see his mother patiently show- 
ing him how to suck lemonade through a straw while he pretended 
to be unable to do anything but blow bubbles into the g^ass— surely 
there was fun in that. In attempting, therefore, to draw from him 
reactions which would indicate his mental status, one had to bewu« 
of aham stupidity. Such a mental analysis is in this case peculiarly 
necessary to determine whether his serious retardation in school 
subjects is due to a defect of mind or to a defect of character. 

In the three el^nentary processes of mind — attrition, imag- 
ination, and memory — there appears to be no serious defect. Tom's 
keen observation ^vea evidraice that his analytic concentration of 
attention is excellent — that he sees not a confused whole, but minute 
parts. Provided that he is interested, that the end justifies the 
means, there is no limit to bis persevraance at a task. He will spend 
hours over a large jig-eaw pussle or a drawing. His persistent con- 
centration is excellent when he is oonstructang anything useful to 
bimaelf — a sling shot or a wooden sword. To be sure, this per- 
severance is nil where be is bored and uninterested, but such active 
refusal of attention is indicative of something quite other than a 
defect of the attention process itself. The distribution of attention, 
too, is quite as satisfactory as ite concentration. Imi^natiMi 
depends primarily on acuity of perc^tion and secondarily upon 
these qualities of attention. Tom has no defect of bearing, no 
serious defect of vision other than color blindness of the red-green 
type. He confuses violet with blue, orange with yellow, and red, 
green, brown, and gray with each other. He is hugely proud of this 
defect — a defect which of course mokes his visual images abnormal 
in respect to color but which can have no effect upon imagination as 
s function of mental activity. In fact, the intensity of his visual 
images of form and postion is high. He reproduces from memory 
images, complicated deagns with the design blocks. In writing the 
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longer words in his spelling lesson it interests him to put a dot just 
where he thinks the word will end. It is surprising to see how 
accurate this mental measurement of space is. Tom tikes to draw; 
he draws railroad trains from memory, reproducing the shape of the 
engine cab, the cylinders imder the care, the windows, and the ven- 
Ulators above-Hill somewhat out of proportion, but nevertheless 
indicating an accurate visual image of the object drawn. Tom's 
auditory imagery, though not so intense, is adequate for ordinary 
use. He recognizes tunes but does not reproduce them very well. 
He responds quickly to auditory verbal stimuli, though not as 
quickly as to the same stimuli in visual presentation. That is to 
say, he remembers more of a story that he has read than of one he 
has heard, and learns more quickly a jingle which he sees in print 
than one that some one else repeats. Motor imagery proves ade- 
quate for his daily performances. Acuity of the sense oi^ans, atten- 
tion to stimuli and senativity of cerebral cells he has, therefore, in a 
d^ree sufficient to determine normal intenraty of images. 

No greater defect can be foimd in the associability of these 
images. The association of images in sequence — that is, memory 
span, is if anything, something above normal. Binet accepts seven 
digits as a normal span for a fifteen year old child. Tom 's span is 
eight digits wiUi an occasional success in repeating nine. More 
complex association does not seem to trouble him. He has the 
Cf4)acity to link images by logical relation as well as by sequence in 
time. The Woodworth and Wells Lo^cal Relation Association 
Tests* found Tom accurate and fairly ready in his reqwnses. In 
the series of Twenty Easiest Opposites nineteen reactions were 
given correctly; in the series of forty oppoates thirty-six were correct. 
Tom is quick to see a joke, to appreciate a pun. His capacity for 
manipulating the images formed shows every evidence of beii^ 
normal. The elasticity bf his mind is an unportant asset. 

Tom should learn readily, for his memoiy, too, is good. He 
is sensitive to impressions; so that his threshold of sensibility is low. 
He can repeat the main facts in his history lesson after a single 
reading. He can leam a vocabulary of twelve Latin words m ten 
minutes. Whatever he leams he retains well. The Latin words, 
once learned, are not forgotten. The facts which he has picked up 
here and there, though incomplete and badly organised, form a 
permanent fund of information. He has read a great deal, and 
remembers the titles, authors, characters, series, and incidents over 
a fairly long period. He enjoys the role of narrator and keeps by 
him a sAxXB of fury tales to entertain the children, of anecdotes to 

'Woodwcfth, ILS, Md Wdb, F. L. Aaooitlkn Tnti. FMol. B«>. Uouc. Sop. No. ST, UlL 
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amiue his older compaoions. This meaiory is not wiioUy verbal 
or mechanical. To be sure, Tom's most accurate memory is for 
words but those words are to him rich in connotation, full of meaning 
that he has gathered, not from definition, but from reading and experi- 
ence. A number of his own definitions of words, chosen from a 
mngle week's work, will show how meaningful is his vocabulary. 

Canyon — "A gash in the rocks like the Grand Canyon of the 

Colorado out west." 
Avaianche — "When things get to going so fast down the side 

of a hill that you can't stop it and things are buried." 
IVrant — "A bad king." 
AdvantE^e — "When you get a chance to do something to a moa 

you don't like." 
Eccentric — "Queer. Why don't you pronounce it esBentric?" 
Ambaaeador — "A man at a king's court." 
Dense — " Do you mean dense darkness or dense in your studies?" 
Climate — "If somebody from up here goes south and it's too 
hot, be says, 'I guess I'll go back home. This dimate isn't 
good.'" 
Imitation — "When you copy another (pnk's writing." 
, Muscle — "Do you mean the shdl or the thing in your arm?" 
Divide — He illustrated the concept by drawing bis two bands 
together down the middle of the desk, then separating them 
to right and left. 
Swindler — "A man who swindles gete things that don't beloi^ 

to him, without permission." 
Journal — "A paper you read." 
Tenement — "A dirty house in New York." 
One day, when I gave him the word "vote," Tom flashed back 
the question, "Are you a suffragette?" 
"I believe in suffrage," I answered. 
His retort was instant, "Then you can't teach me." 
There is, I think, no question that words stand for ideas and 
images in Tom's mind — that they are symbols of a somewhat rich 
mental content. Although in repeating stories he retains much of 
the vocabulary of the or^;inal, the relation of incident to incident, 
frequent variation of phrasing, and understanding comment bespeak 
his comprehenuon of the story. The only serious incapacity in the 
comprehension of meaning seems to be Tom's extraordinary inability 
to appreciate time and space. A trip of two hours he declares to 
have been shorter than a trip of half an hour; his voyage across the 
Atlantic to have taken no longer than a journey by train from New 
York to Philadelphia. He estimated a house standing on a bil) a 
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quarter of a mile or more across the valley to be "about a foot 
away." How much of this apparent ignorance is willful perversity 
one cannot tell. It was sufficiently convincing, at least, to impel 
his father and mother to take him to Europe to teach him distaace. 
Even this spectacular pedagogic method f^ed. 

It may be well to review the points of mental an^ysis made 
thus far. Tom appears to be mentally sound in the three elementary 
processes of acquiring, relating, and retaining impresEdona — atten- 
tion, imagination, and memory. The mental content thus estab- 
lished is, with the grave exception of time and distance, normally 
meaningful and elastic. The faculty of reasoning may well be only 
a constructive use of this mental content, and these mental capacities. 
Since Tom has the volitional qualities of initiative and control, we 
should expect to find him capable of a purposeful manipulation of 
these ct^mcities. Obeervation does not indicate that he falls below 
par even here. He has distinctly a constructive faculty, an apprecia- 
tion of the relation of part to whole. He shows this concretely in 
the effective way he puts together large and difficult jig-saw puzzles. 
He failed on none of the questions involving reason in the Binet test. 
Id a lesson in mathematical geography his teacher asked him how 
many small circles could be drawn on the earth's surface, equally 
distant from the equator. After a few minutes thought Tom 
answered, "Two, one north and one south," 

His constructive imagination is distinctly active — at least in his 
drawing. He drew, one momii^, a brown horse with a curiously 
thick body, short this l^s, a minute tail, a flying mane, and a red 
saddle. He told me that the horse was running away, that the man 
had been thrown from the saddle, and that the mane blew out 
because the horse was going so fast. His critical faculty is equally 
active. He was distinctly dissatisfied with the same horse because 
of the undue bulk of body and the absence of motion in the hind 
legs. This purpoave use of the ability which we call reason, to 
attend discriminatingly and to associate constructively percepts 
and retained images, completes the catalog of mental faculties 
involved in the learning process. In running through this catalog 
we find nothing to convince us that Tom is mentally defective. We 
have still to examine those qualities which come under the general 
tenns— eoeigy and volition. 

In Tom's activity, at least, these qualities stand in dose inter- 
relation. His activities certainly show, more often than not, a very 
low degree of force. Part of this is due to physical weakness; to 
the feeble muscles of his hands, and the body so quickly subject to 
muscular fatigue. Part of it is due to indifference. Where tiie end 
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does not to him leasonably justify the means, he does not choose to 
Kcert whatever physical and mental force he has. The same situa- 
tion holds when we turn to rate of movement. Tom is a f^Iy fast 
runner. He can win out against all but one of the children in the 
school. His reaction to the signal for the race is prompt. A speed 
test, however, is a distinct bore, and therefore there ia no particular 
reason for his wishing to do it well. In the card sorting test his 
initial time equalled that of a boy abnormaUy slow as the effect of 
hemipl^ia. His lack of mterest and effort was so marked that no 
attempt was made to obtain a practice curve. In Woodworth and 
Wells' Number Checking Test his time was 157 seconds — that of the 
hemiplegia patient 185 seconds, of a moron of the same age 85 seconds ; 
the range of a sm^ number of graduate students tested by Wood- 
worth and Wells, 50 to 100 seconds. In the Courtis Test Tom copied 
only ten figures in one minute. In the Binet Test, requiring the 
utterance of at least sixty words in three minutes, he drawled out 
lanly only forty-eeven. Yet his mind does not seem to work with 
abnormal deliberateness. In the Woodworth and Wells Form 
Naming Test his record is good. 

Range for twelve paduate students tested by Woodworth and 

Wells 31-60 seconds 

Tom 50 " 

Moron (15 years) 60 " 

Hemiplegic patient (17 years) 80 " 

In repartee Tom's mind is particularly alert. His brother 
exclaimed at breakfast, "I have an idea." 

" Keep it. You don't often get one, " Tom retorted. 

When he first came into the school we made a consistent effort 
to bring Tom down from hia complacent superiority. He com- 
mented on it as he sat at his desk, "It's funny, at home my mother 
thinks I'm the smartest gink there is." 

"She can't know you very well, then," I remarked. 

"She's known me for fourteen years," he parried quickly. 

In energy we have found a marked decline in daily performances, 
a deficiency in force, due in part to physical inability, in part to lack 
of effort; a slow rate of movonent, combined aa it is with swift 
mental reactions, seems to be determined partially at least by lack 
of interest and ffulure to erect the volitional element in action. It is 
curious to find this same quality of volition as a potential factor, 
particularly strong in Tom. He is not lacking in initiative. The 
children are, of course, not allowed to leave the school grounds. 
The second day Tom disappeared at recess. Presently he appeared 
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comii^ through the bushes at the foot of the hlU with Sen, the collie, 
close at his heels. "The other ginlcs told me Sen could swim," he 
commented, in his droll deliberate voice, " I don't see any signs of 
it. I took him down to the pond and threw some sticks in, but he 
wouldn't go in." 

One infers from this persistent ouriouty and keen observation, 
a mind that is spontaneously active. At the end of the first day I 
spent with Tom I made a list of the questions I remembered from the 
day's conversation. The list filled three large sheets of paper. I 
select a few of them as suggestive of his e]g}Ioring, active mind: 

Where does the hall go that's by my room? 

Where is John going with that shovel? 

Why do you call the dog Sea when his name is Senator? 

What are you writing down? 

Why does Sen jump up on me and wind his leg around nkine and 
try to trip me up? 

Where were you bom? 

What does P. B. & W. R. R. stand for? 

Which track do west bound trains go on? 

Then why does that sign say to east bound truns when it pointe 
west? 

Is this station a house too? 

Which room is the dining room? 

May I climb the fence and make an inspection? 

How long would it take a man to clean this car? 

How long would it take two men? 

Do Angora cats come from Angora? 

How does the smoke get through the smoke stack? 

Why does the smoke come down to the track when we go through 
a tumiel? 

How much b^ger is this car than a box car? 

How early do children go to bed in sleeping trains? 

Don't you think there's too much smoke in this station for 
comfort? 

Why don't they keep the car tracks clean in Philadelphia? 

How far south would you have to go to get out of the United 
States? 

Provided Tom is interested, he never has to be prodded to 
either mental or physical activity. He acta, too, upon his own 
idea, not upon someone else's su^eation. He is, therefore, a leader, 
admired and ob^ed by the younger children. 

Tom's control is as strong as his initiative. He is able to direct 
his action so as to give a demred impresmon, to fool if he wishee his 
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teaeben, bis parents, or his companiooB. He is a boy of his 
word. 

Front observation and analysis of Tom I should conclude, that 
in the most precise dgnificance o'f the term, he is intelligent. The 
day that he ruined bis garter to make a good sling shot is not the 
only time be has shown his resourcefulness, bis invention. The 
resources, that is, the mental capacities within which the invention 
is opefative do not ^pear, from our survey, to be particulariy below 
those of a normal boy. With this evidence of his intelligence and 
big active will, the low level of Tom's performances, this extreme 
inefficiency in the operations of daily life, is surpiising. Hia per- 
formance level is so low that up to the age of fourteen he has been 
kept succesfflvely in private institutions for the training of quite 
low grade feebleminded children. In these institutions, Tom has 
received excellent physiolo^cal truning. There he has learned to 
handle the S^^uin and Montessori material for sense training, to 
write a tremulous script. He reads as well as any fifteen year old 
boy, but pronounces his sentences in a monotone, without expression 
or respect for punctuation. Occasionally, wb^i his pride is touched, 
Tom can quite effectively correct this defect in elocution. He has 
learned to spell as well as an average boy. It is only necessary for 
him to see a word several times in reading for it to become fixed in 
hia mind. He has learned to count, and to perceive number. 
Beyond that he can do nothing in arithmetic. He has either bad 
no training in fundamental ^Hocesses or has failed to profit by such 
training. He knows no grammar. Whatever history and gec^raphy 
he knows he has gathered from his reading and from the conversa- 
tion of his younger brothers. How wide that information is, how 
interspersed with gaps and miaconcepUons, bow unoiganised, one 
sees in swift examination of Tom : 

Q. What is an island? 

A. A body of land entu«ly surrounded by water. 

Q. What is a peninsula? 

A. A body of land that juts out into the water. 

Q. What is a contment? 

A. A big piece of land. 

Q. What continents do you know? 

A. America and Asia. 

Q. Wbat is an ocean? 

A. A large body of water on the earth's surface. 

Q. Wbereis the North Pole? 

A. At the top of the map. 

Q. The South Pole? 
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A. At the bottom of the map. 

Q. What ocesD ia at the South Pole? 

A. Antarctic. 

Q. What ocean is at the North Pole? 

A. Arctic. 

Q. Between Europe and Amraica? 

A. Atlantic. 

Q. fietween Asia and America? 

A. Pacific. 

Q. South of Asia? 

A. Oh, there's a lot of seas and things there — the Indian Ocean 
and the Adriatic Sea. 

Q. What is the equatto*? 

A. The boundary betwem the United States and Mexieo? 

Q. Where is the Adriatic Sea? 

A. Don't know. 

Q. Where is Londcm? 

A. Enghmd. 

Q. Where is Paris? 

A. France. 

Q. Where is Bertm? 

A. Germany. 

Q. Where is Rome? 

A. Greece. 

Q. Where is Athens? 

A. Greece. 

Q. Tell me a city in Spain. 

A. Don't know any. 

Q. What mountains ue in Switserland? 

A. Alps. 

Q. What mountuns are in Italy? 

A. Don't know any. I've never been there. Th«e are some 
other mountains in Switzerland, the Adirondacks. 

Q. Where are the Adirondacks? 

A. New York State. 

Q. Where's Mont Blanc? 

A. In the Alps. 

Q. Yes, but in what part? 

A. In the foot hills. 

Q. Where is Niagara Falls? 

A. In the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 

Q. In vhsi. state is it? 

A. Nigara State. 
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Q. In what state do you live? 

A. New York. 

Q. Id «4iat country do you live? 

A. United States. 

Q. On what continent do you live? 

A. North America. 

Q. Do you live in Canada? 

A. No. 

Q. Is Canada in America? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In North or South America? 

A. South America. 

Whatever history he has learned he knows aa he knows fictitui, 
as he knows classic myths and fairy tales. The boy has an excellent 
imaginft t.hm background for history but no consecutive knowledge. 

The Binet Test professes to test mental age and not training. 
Tom does not seem to be very much below the normal fifteen year 
old boy in mentality yet the auc year group in the Binet Tests is the 
first group in which he can paea all the tests. In the seven year old 
group he can not count the cost of three two-cent and three one-cent 
stamps. In the eight-year teste he was a bit uncertain aa to the date. 
In the nine-year tests, he made two errors in reciting the months 
and failed to make change. In the t^i-year test he could not com- 
pare weights or combine the three worda given into a satiafactory 
sentence. In the twelve-year group he drawled out only forty-eeven 
words in fifteen minutes. In the fifteen-year tests he failed to 
repeat the twenty-six syllable sentence and the pictures shown did 
Dot interest him enough to draw out the interpretation of which he 
is capable. This, in exact quantitative measure gives Tom a mental 
age of nine and a half years. The reason for this low rating seems 
to be his contant failure in queetions of number, and his frequent 
lack of e£Eort in performing the teste. 

If indifference and lack of systematic training are the factors in 
detennining this low level of perfonnance, it seems, auperfidaHy at 
least, that these obstacles can be ovenxtme. It appears on the faoe 
of it, that imder proper instruction Tom is ready to make rapid 
progress toward a normal education. But such a judgment fails to 
reckon with the boy himself. Tom ia a unique individual. Hia 
intelligence and will are confined to redating aystematic education. 
He a^ only one thing of life — to be permitted to do solely the 
things that interest him. The boy is keen enough to see that the 
more things be knows how to do the more work he ia "let in for." 
The intelligent person will avoid aa much responsibility aa f 
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For fourteen years Tom has been relieved of responsibility and he 
finds it a very satisfactory mode of life. "I don't need to learn to 
make change, " be remarked. " My mother will always be there to 
do it for me." Tom's position is wholly tenable from a logical point 
of view. On the basis of avoiding the uninteresting routine of 
school work and the acquirement of a dangerous efficiency, he sets 
himself obstinately against e^ystematic truning. 

Tom is perfectly satisfied with his present acquirements. He 
already feels superior to every individual whom he has met. The 
fifth day he was in the school he summed up the mental status of the 
other children. 

"Does Jack know much?" he asked. 

"Yes, don't you think so?" I asked in return. 

"I haven't seen much that he knows," Tom remarked. I 
started a cross examination of my own. 

"Who do you think knows most in the school?" 

"I," Tom answered with calm brevity. 

"But of the others, I mean?" I continued. 

"William." 

"And after William?" 

"Jack." 

"What do you think about Mai^^aret?" 

"She doesn't spell very well." 

"Don't you think she knows other things?" 

"I haven't seen what she knows yet." 

Tom is quite as confident, though a bit less frank in judging his 
teachers and examiners. He is satisfied with his superiority and 
wishes to he left at leisure to play Indian, read, put jig-eaw puzsles 
together, to do what he dedres. 

Tom started his experiment the very day that he came into the 
school. He tried out those who had him in charge, to see bow far 
be could escape obedience, how much work he could avoid. He 
made his first stand against the afternoon rest hoiu-. The matron 
told him to take off his shoes and lie down. Ten minutes later she 
found him downstairs in a heavier pair of shoes. She sent him up 
agwn, only to find him a little later, wandering restlesdy about the 
room. The third time she discovered him on the floor, leaning his 
head against the bed, kicking bis heels in the air. When she com- 
manded Mm to lie down, bis eyes narrowed to tiny slits and he 
mumbled defiantly, "You bull, bull, bull." I found him again in 
the same podtion on the floor, sullen, muttering, "I'm not tired. 
I won't rest." After a brief parley I got him to his feet. He grabbed 
a box cover, — 
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" Now I've got somethiitg to hammor you over tint head wi^." 

lo my indiffermce I did not seem mirth hBmmering ao he 
dnqiped the cover. He was finally persuaded as far as the bed. 
Onoe there be drew his knees up to his chin and growled, " I won't 
lie OQ my back. Ill curi up as much as I can." After further 
threats to throw the blanket up to the ceiling and to jump out of 
the window, Tom gave in and lay for a few minutes quietly resting. 
After three succeesve days in which he lost out, he gave up his point, 
and on the fourth, responded with a cheerful, "Sure." He still 
avoids the boredom of a real rest by playing sfulor or talking to 
himself. 

Another cnidal contest was fought on the ptnnt of immediate 
obedieQce to the call to school. One morning after recess the uncon- 
genial summons ioteirupted Tom in an intoeeting project to make a 
waterfall by dumping tubs of water over the hill. Tcxn reverted to 
his "Bull, bull, bull," and refuted to come. 

" Very well, " I said, "You come now or not at all." 

"Then I shan't come at all," he mumbled. 

"Certainly," I agreed, "and you go to bed for the afternoon." 

Three minutes later he appeared sheepishly in the door of the 
school room, " I guess I won't go to bed this afternoon." 

To his surprise he found it was too late. He was refused admis- 
non and spent the aftemoon in bed. Several days in bed on a cereal 
diet nmilarly cured him of going to the lake mthout permisuon. 

Because of his nervous attacks his mother had never taken 
him on city streets, into stores, or to the theater. He was taken 
frequently after coming to the school, to accustom him to more 
normal life. At first he had no r^ard for appearances. He 
slouched and thumped bis feet because be liked to heai' the noise 
they made. Althoi^ he could walk a mile in the country without 
fatigue, he felt that it was beneath his dignity to walk a single 
block in the city. He would begin immediately to stumble, to 
mutter that be thought he was going to have a fit, that we ought 
to take a taxi. This ridiculous behavior was particularly anonudous 
after you had watched the alert intelligence of Tom's face as be 
listened to Bernard Shaw's "PygmtJion." The willful element 
was definitely demonstrated. The next time he went to town his 
teacher told him that if he walked well and did not mention being 
tired she would take him to the movbg pictures. He walked steadily 
erect through an hour's shopping and made no complaint. 

Within a month's time all active redstance was ov«-come. 
Tom is the first person to see when the game is not worth the struggle. 
He now yields prompt and cheerful obedimoe. Yet be has by no ' 
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meana surrendered in the fight ^ainat learning anything through 
study. Most pedagogic methods seem foolish to him. Oral compo- 
sition is particularly ridiculous. In the days when his resistance 
was still active I recorded a typical incident. When he was asked 
to reproduce a fairy tale he had read, he answered, logically, "I've 
read it to you, you know it. I told you one story yesterday, that's 
enough." 

"I don't want to do it, and I won't" he persisted. "I said no 
and I mean it." He gave in when he found that the struggle only 
poetponed indefinitely his recess hour, but the inddent is typical of 
his attitude toward the recitation of any lesson. His position is 
one of extreme impatience, "I know it and you know it. What's 
the use of all this fuss?" Though he has yielded all active resistance, 
his passive refusal to co-operate is quite as effective. One teacher 
wrote on January 6th, "His general attitude is bored. His voice 
in reading is bored. There is no eneigy in anything he does except 
in his curiosity and criticism. When tired he grunts, lolls, scratches 
his head, makes random re^tonses. He becomes gliun when you 
ask him anytbiitg he does not know." 

Another teacher wrote on February 3d, "I had no control over 
him. He comt^ained every ten minutes of being tired, rubbed his 
eyes and hair, yawned and sighed. His face and le^ wete twitch- 
ing, and he acted as if he were going to have a fit any minute. He 
had to have recess every twen^ minutes and during his twenty 
minutes of supposed work made no effort of any kind and appeared 
bored to death. All information he deemed unnecessaty because 
his mother and father could always look after him anyway. For 
two weeks I tried unsucoeesfully to teach him the geographical 
relation of the oontjoents to the oceans. He could do no arithmetic — 
not even between one and six." 

A third teacher records: "Tom writes a copy each day. He 
doesn't exert himself very much or try to write any better. His 
writing in ink is very shaky. He tried today and it is slowly show- 
ing slight improvement. He is very much bored by work of this 
kind. He reads fluently but without expression." 

April 6th: "He has never studied alone. His idea of studying 
is to read his history lesson over once and remember what he can 
of it. He is very much bored by explanations. He likes to read 
along without paying attention to details." 

AprQ 7th: "Tom worked some examples in addition; work 
pretty inaccurate. He is very much bored by an oral lesson in 
arithmetic. He was very fidgety, kept moving bis feet, scratching 
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his head, and hU eyes looked aa if he were only half awake. I asked 
him whether he felt tired, and he stud, "Tired of this arithmetic." 

April 9th: "About the only thing Tom likes to do is to play 
Indian or read." 

Tom is superior to any mass of information that you may pre- 
sent to him. He knows enough of the stories of history to think 
that the study is superfluous. Arithmetic is absurd and wholly 
unnecessary. Latin piqued bis interest for a few days but he quite 
naturally considers declensions and conjugations useless and trans- 
lates with a dignified disregard of verb and noun forms. His writing 
is legible; his reading intelligible. Why should he trouble himself 
to make them any better? With his droll originality and talent in 
oral narration he should be able to write interesting compositions. 
Writing is, however, too slow a means of expresmon. Tom will 
write nothing but a succinct summary of facts. Get^ptiphy and a 
few of the elementary facts of astronomy are the two subjects to 
which he has responded most warmly. In all probability his 
response to these latter subjects was due to the way in which they 
were presented. The only favorable report of Tom conies from a 
teacher who took him in hand for drill in geography: 

"Tom is now a changed boy. He has in the last ten days 
learned the geography of Sweden, Norway, Russia, Irdand, and 
Scotland. Besides this, he has learned ten mountain ranges in other 
countries, eight straits and some of the history of Sweden and Nor- 
way. He also now does sums of three numbers, making about five 
mistakes out of fourteen examples. This improvement is due to 
competition with William — ^to waoUng to show William, whom he 
adores, how smart he is and also to wanting to make Jack by com- 
parison a laughing stock. He has to be taught m a special way that 
amuses him so that the whole thing appears as an entertaining gome. 
It is no use to keep at one thing too long. He leams best if you 
jump quickly from one thii^ to another. This method seems to 
him worthy of his intelligence. I have succeeded in impresmng 
him to the point that he even grants my superior cleverness. We 
have also to season our work with rough play in order to get the best 
results. William has to be in the gome and all three of us often try 
contests in quickly naming places in geography." 

Frankly I do not know whether or not we should call Tom 
feebleminded. If the term implies a phyuological defidency, 
cerebral or otherwise, I heataf«; for except for an organism which is 
generally weakened by malnutrition I do not believe that Tom has 
my such deficiency. If the term is purely of patho-social signifi- 
cance and describes an individual alt*%ether inefficient in the per- 
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formances of society, Tom ie certainly feebleminded. He presenta 
a piuding enigma because he has been bo far an agent in perpetuating 
his own insufficiency of which the initial cause was phydcal. 

Peychological trunii^ is not the urgent remedy for this case. 
Tom requires first a restoration of his phymcal energies, then contact 
with a strong personality. He needs a teacher clever enough to 
command his respect, vigorous enough to overcome his resistance, 
resourceful enough to make useful study coincide with his interests, — 
an individual endowed with a dynamic eneigy that will create in the 
boy the incentive to work. He is too cold, too undemonstrative, too 
egoistic to be stirred by personal loyalty to any one but himself. 
Egoism and uncompriong justice are the two fundamental qualities of 
his character. Between Tom and the personality which is strong 
enough to master him, the contest must be one of wit and will. 
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TWO FEEBLEMINDED MAIDENS— A CLINICAL 
LECTURE.' 

Bt LlQHTNEB WiniEB, Ph.D., 

UmveraHy of Penraylvania. 

One Sstutday morning in December, two girls were brought to the Psy- 
riiolfigjifri Qiaio by their teacher, Mias Mai^uet Kembk, wfaoee special class 
tbey bad atteuled for four years. Jane was nearly sixUen; Ethel waa fourteen 
and a half. Not related by blood, tbey were yet ao much alike in mentality and 
behavior that they might well have pawed for aistera. They had worked together 
and played together during these four years and were very congenial friends. 

This WBB Jane's first visit to the Clinic. Wilb her came ber father's Hister 
whom she oaDed mother and who had adopted Jane on the death of ber real 
mother when she was only two weeks old. The father had died of tuberoulosiB 
when she was between two and three. There was very little in the history to 
throw light upon Jane's mental condition. She was apparently a normal baby, 
healthy though very stnall; and gave no trouble. She was an only child, and 
her parents were of sound etook. The aunt reported that during her pregnancy, 
for reasons not known, the mother began to drink, and this aSect«d her mind. 
AD the relatives on both sides were said to be normal and there is no other ease 
of feciilemindedneaB or intemperance known among them. 

Jane was a little Slow in learning to walk and talk, but not slower than a 
great many nonnal children. Her health waa fairiy good. She had meaales, 
scarlet fever, whooping cough, and brontdutis. At present she has catarrh and 
her pbyridan suspects adenoids, but she has been too nervous and excitable to 
endure a thorough examination of ber throat. 

She is very slow in everything she does. She is a rather agreeable com- 
panion, and gets on well with other children. She is particular about her appear- 
ance and has a certain taste in drees. Her aunt finds ber a help with the 
bouse worie. 

Ethel had been here before, in November, 1910. Like Jane, she was an only 
child and appeared (o be a normal baby, giving no trouble before she was two 
years old. Oo the mother's side of the famdly there was a good deal of tuber- 
culosis, but the mother herself waa healthy. Tlcre waa no feeblemipdadnsss 
or insanity known among any of the relatives. 

Ethel has always been irritable and emotional, and does not get (oi par- 
ticularly well with other children. Her general health has been good sinoe her 
tonsils and adenoids were removed by Dr. George C. Stout in December, 1910. 
She still holds her mouth open, and her voice is nasal. 

The two girls were taken by Dr. Witmer before the class in Clinical Psy- 
chology, and under his eye were put through the mental tests by two advanced 
graduate students, Mrs. Ide and Mr. Humpstone. 

Jane used both hands in doing the Witmer fonnboard. Her fingers were 
thick and clumsy, and a slight tremor of the hands was apparent as the work 
progressed. On the first trial she placed all eleven blocks correctly in 32 sec., 

>D)&nrad(ottaClMito(»ainllVc^oliicr. Dnnlm. 1110. wrf npwM by A.Tnth.R«atetf 
tb* Pvtkokcbl Cbk. 
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and in the same time on the third trial. On the eeoond trial she spent 44 see. 
and left the iooeeeiks triangle lyiog upside domi over ita receia, a very eigoifioaat 
error. Her shortest time of three trials with the foimboud was 32 seo., sod 
Dr. Young* found ttiis to be the median for girls of 8 years itnd 9 months. 

The Witmer cylinders she was unable to place without instnictioD. At the 
end of 84 see. she stopped with two cylinden still unplaced aAd only three ri|^t. 
Then Dr. Witmer asked her,— "Does that look right? Try and find the place 
for them." Jane hesitatingly removed one cylinder that was ri^t. 

Dr. Witmer continued, — "Now we will MrmimB that she can't do this. I 
am trying to get a little mon standardisation in our instftictions. See, Jane, 
that sticks up too far. Try to find one that goes in there. That's ri^t, 
now go on." 

Jane stopped again with one unplaced. Dr. Witmer said to her, — "You 
haven't got them all in. Get them ri^t, you baTen't got them ri^t;" otid 
then to the class, "I am trying to see how well she can do this, and with how Uttle 
teaching. %e quite oveHodia the one that is not ri^t, separated by one from 
ite own socket. That probably indicates a very high threshold of discrimination, 
due to faulty analytic attention. She has gone by it time after time. Now I 
will tell her: 

"That one's wrong" (rattling it with one finger). "Don't you see that's 
too looeef Now get those right. You will notioe a diffennoe of one she let 
pass, but a difference of two she will not let pass; it sticks up too far. 

"That one isn't in the right plaoe, Jane. Don't you see it's too lowT Tiy 
it in the right plnoe. It's right now. Now put the ti^t one in that open hols." 

Jane stopped with two cylindeta intorohonged. Dr. Witmer oontioed to 
the class, — "She suooeeded in getting all the blo^ away with twelve to fifteep 
elemrate of instruction. I don't know what we will call these. I want to stand- 
ardise these elemente of instruction before long. I onfy once put a block in 
position for her, but half a docen times a block was pointed to and said to be 
wrong. Now we will take them all out again, and we will see whether she con 
do tbe thing after having done it once with the minimum amount of instruotim 
necessary to get her to accompliab it." 

At tbe end of the second trial Jane stopped with one pair of large and oae 
pair of small cylinders interchanged. Dr. Witmer said, — "Look at them. Is 
that rightT" 

She oorreoted the two large cylinders, iriiieh differed by one, in 10 nc., 
then after looking at them for 20 sec. longer, she corrected the two smaller ones. 
Dr. Witmer remarked, — "Miss Kembte says this slownees is very characteristic 
of Jane. There you see the mental process spread out over five to ten times 
the ordinary amount. What she did with those last two blocks, many children 
do in trying to remember the mull^plioatioo teble, or some passage they have 
read or beard read." 

On the third trial Jane replaced all the cylinders without help in 4 min. 
57 sec. 

Her performance in copying patterns with four design blocks was not sig- 
nificant, except that it showed her characteristic slowness and inabiUty to 
reeogoize her own mistakes. 

In the third reader she read one word at a time and made a few oarekss 
mist^ee. Afterwards she gave a faithful teproduotitm of the story she had 
just read. 
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Jmm's arithmetio was very unoertam. Miaa Kembk had drilled her on tbs 
multiplioation table aa f ar as tjie seven-timea. Nevertheleas Jane said 4X 1"' U , 
4X8=48; 5X10=50, but 10X5=16. She stared blankly wfaen Mrs. Ide 
explained that 5X10 and 10x5 are the eame thing. Even wfaen ahe gave Uie 
ooirect answer to simple multiplioations, she had to repeat the ptoblun first, 
and aometimee went over the preceding stage in the table aa well, showing that 
she depended entirely upon rote memory for her SBsooiationa. Counting by 
twoa to 20, she skipped 12 and 18. Attempting to count by thrtea she aaid, 
3, 6, 8, 9, 10. She would not even try to count by tens. 

Jane named the six colon, red, green, blue, yellow, white, and blaok when 
shown to her. Her audibly memery span was limited to four digits. 

Sent to the blackboard, she wrote from dictation Sm The liUk hay, using a 
capital T for The. Sie wrote her name; then her birthday aa Fd>rdy 27, 191S, 
but corrected the year to 1901 wfaen her aunt prompted her. Her hand seemed 
feeble, and the chalk marks en the board were very pale. She knew the date, 
said it slowly, and then wrote it. In writing easy words from dictation she made 
many careless mietakee, as "bage" for oage, "daink" for drink, and "bax" 

Jane knew it was morning, but oould not tell why she knew it. Hie Healy 
Completion Test wss an utter failure. No reasons were developed until after 
Mrs. Ide had made many suKsations. Then two or three correct placements 
were made. 

While Jaite was being tested by Mrs. Ide at one table, Ethel was tested at 
another table by Mr. Humpstone. With the Witmer formboard she did much 
worse than Jane. She used her left hand. Her fingers are long and she has 
fairly good coordination. In the first trial she put the oirde over the square 
and the square over the circle; the star over the cross and the croes over the 
star; the diamond over the isoaoelee trian^; the hexagon over the semicircle. 
She placed the rectangle, ellipse, and equilateral triangle; laid the semieircle 
over the diamond, and the isoecelee triangle over the hexagon. Then she cor- 
rected the circle and square, also the cross and star, and the semicircle, placing 
the hexagon over the diamond. She plaoed the isoecelee triangle, and put the 
diamond over the hexagon, trying to force it into the hexagon and the hexagon 
into the diamond before correcting them. The whole time was 3 min. 36 aeo., 
no final errore, and no instruction given. 

On the second trial she confused the triangles with the hexagon and 
diamond, and corrected them by a method not much better than trial and error. 
She reduoed her time to 2 min. 42 sec. On the third trial she made very few 
mietakes, and finished correctly in 60-Bec. This was her shorteat time, but was 
BO long that there is nothing in Dr. Young's results with which to compare it. 

With the Witoter cylinders she placed the three largest oorreot^, titen put 
a cylinder into a socket one siie too large for it, and overlodied the mistake. 
After that she plaoed only four oonecUy and had one stiD unplaced at the end 
of 10 minutes, when she stopped as if tmable to go further. Mr. Humpstone 
tiien gave instruction, — "Take out all the blocks that you Uiink are wrong, 
and put them in the middle." 

Ethel ramoved the wrong placements, and one right one as well. Mr. 
Humpstone said, — "i wiU show you where they belong. See that? All right, 
you put them in where they belong." 

Ethel made several changes, and returned to the inoonetA jdaoemenle. 
Mr. Humpstone suggested again, — "Take out all that an wronc." 
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Onoe taot^ Ethel removed all but two wiong ones, which were left project- 
ing. After many ohangea she had atiH three small cylindera wrong; then, after 
a gnat many mora moves she corrected one of theee. Mr. Humpetone dttaemi, 
— "They aren't light yet. There are two that are wrong." 

She removed one right and two wrong ones, but succeeded finally in placing 
all three correctly, finiafaing the first trial in 17 mis. IS sec. 

The aeoond trial proceeded largely by the method of trial and error. After 
placing all but one cylinder she stopped and took out the wrong plaeementa, 
apparently remembering the inotruction given in the previous trial. When she 
bad all placed excepting four amall cylinders, she corrected theee by trial and 
error, even removing an adjacent correct placement to try a wrong cylinder in 
that socket. When she stopped she had two large cyUnden interchanged. Mr 
Humpetone asked, — "How do you know when they are all right? How do 
you tell?" 

Ethel pmnted at random to several correct ones. Mr. Humpetone con- 
tinued, — "Now I will show you; those two are not rig&t. No, that one's all 
right, bow do you know it's ri^t?" 

Ethel did not answer, except by putting her hand upon the cylinder. She 
changed the two huge ones that were wrong, and finished in a total of 8 minutea. 

On the tliiTd trial, at tbe end of 4 minutes she bad only three correctly 
Dlaced. Mr. Humpetone remarked, — "Now I will show you how to t«U when 
it is right. Feel it with your finger" (iUustrattng with a vibrating movement of 
the finger on the end of the cylinder). "This one's ri^t, and Uus one's right, 
and this one's right, and tbe rest are not right. Put them back again and get 
them perfectly smooth." 

Ethel oompletod the test, but the time of this trial was not taken. On the 
fourth trial she stopped at the end of 4 minutes with two la^e cyliodera wrong, 
separated by a difference of one. She was unable to correct thun until after 
Mr. Humpetone asked, — "Which are wrong?" 

Her performance with tbe design blocks was likewise much worse than 
Jane's. In copying witii four blocks the pattern having a red square placed 
diagonally in a irtiite square, she first turned up tbe right surfaces and placed 
them at random in a square. Aft«r getting three out of the four poeitioiis right, 
she was told, — "You had it pretty nearly i^t; try again." 

She picked up a blodc in each hand and bumped them down against the 
table as if exasperated, but failed to correct her design, and had only one right 
position out of four when she stopped. Mr. Humpetone showed her how to put 
the pattern together block by block. Ethel separated her blocks, but put them 
together exactly as before, and kept turning her head to see what Jane was 
writing on tbe blackboard. 

She named the six colors, red, green, blue, yellow, white, and black. She 
could not add two blocks and two blocks without counting. She counted list- 
lessly, in a singsong, droning voice, with many mistakes, and smiled up at the 
examiner in a sil^ way. 

In the second reader she read with such a nasal tone and poor articulation 
that she was almost tmintelligible. She had to be prompted on words of six 
letters, like tptead. Usually she omitted the final consonant,— reading "sa" 
for thaU, "bone" for b(m»», "can" for oan'l. After reading the fable of the ant 
who found three piecee of money while sweeping, and decided for various leaaona 
not to buy flab, bread, peaches, com, or apples with it, but to buy a pieoe of red 
ribbon, Sthel's reproduction was as follows,T- 
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Q. Whftt did yoa read about? A. Ant boma, aweep, find KHue moBej', 
buy fiah, iiat buy. 

Q. Did abe buy fish? A. Yah. 

Q. Wb«t ebe did die buy, bnwir A. Yeb. 

Q. And okk«T A. Y«b. 

Q. And candy, did abe buy oasdyf A. (Ethel ahakea ber head). 

Q. What dse did abe buyT A. Bread and cake. 

Q. And peaches? A. Yeb. 

Q. Did she buy tea? Any tea? A. (No nwifbt). 

Etfad's auditoty memoiy q>an, Uke Jana'a, waa limited to four digita, but 
she did not get mom than three dipta ri^t unleaa bar attention waa rouaod and 
htld by the imperaUre tooe of Uie examiner. In the firat ten trials on four 
digita abe sucoeeded only onoe, but later suoeeeded on aereml trials in auoceasicm. 
She repeated the digita in a droning voice. The mentiJ examination beiag oom- 
plet«d, and the girla dismiaaed. Dr. mtmer prooeedad to a diHCuaaion of theae 

Ethel is fourteen tad a h^ yeara of age. She cuae here first 
in November, 1910, six yean ago, when she was only eight years 
old. She was brought then l^ her father and mother because she 
was backward. She started schocd at sn years of age, and at eight 
years she had been three terms in the first grade. She was sent to 
us by a Philadelphia phycdcian, a nose and throat specialist. I 
suppose she had been taken to him for that open mouth of hers. 
He must have recognized her ctmditioo and si^gested that she be 
brought to us here. You see therefore that ^e has not wanted care. 

Ethel was seen at the Psycholopcal Clinic by Dr. Arthur 
Holmes, and no diagnoaifl was made, but it waa planned to examine 
her again. For our own scientific satiafaotion we ought to have 
made a diagnosts of this child wh^i we first saw her sbc years ago, 
but we were loth to tell her paraits. 

Miss Kemble met Ethel four years ago, in December, 1912. 
In the meantime she had been in another special class since the 
fall of 1911. She had been in Miss Kemble's class mnce September, 
1912, when Miss Kemble took chaise of it in December. Then she 
was very nervous, easily annoyed, irritable, and troublesome. She 
worried the other children, and didn't seem to have mind enough 
to find her way home. At five o'clock when Miss Kemble came out 
of school, she would find Ethel standing leaning agunst a tree, and 
would take her home. When asked to read for peofde she either 
cries or laughs. Some da^ she just whines. If a strange teacher 
takes the class for a day, Ethel cries all day long. She was the 
worst case in a class of fifteen, excepting one child, a profound idiot, 
who did not work at all. At present Miss Kemble has eleven pupils. 
In the four years she has given Ethel a great deal of time. 

On Thursday afternoon I was telling my class that a c 
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instructor in English had tested bis freshman class, and found that 
a large percentage of than could not read. The ability to read 
words in a second or third reader as Jane and Ethel did this morning, 
does not constitute the ability to read. A great many of our teats 
are being ^tptied to supposedly Bonoal piec^le. I oncjie tried the 
reading test on my class in esthetics. I gave them a text book on 
esthetics by Professor Santayana. Many of them could not read a 
single paragraph and thw« was not one of them who could read it 
all. There are a great many college students who cannot read 
psychology, and very few indeed can read philosophy. The college 
instructor I have spoken of said that his students could not read a 
passage in a newi^per; he did not try them with difficult matter. 

That is what causee us to say that low grade imbeciles in Bair's 
classification cannot learn to read and write. They cannot acquire 
reading and writing as tools which th^ can use in their further 
educational development. They cui read and write in parrot fash- 
ion periiaps, but even a dog or a horse has been trained to spell. 
To my mind that is part of the very acc^table definition of a low 
grade imbecile in Barr's dasedfication, that he is a child who cannot 
read and write in the proper sense of the word. That is our criterion 
of low grade imbecility, and when I diagnose these two girls as low 
grade imbeciles, that is what I mean, that they never could have 
learned to read and write, and Miss Kemble has i»oved it in her 
efforts to teach than. She has got them along to the point whoe 
they are able to do a little readii^ and writing, but what good does 
it do thcan? None whatever. It is of no use to them, and never 
will be. 

These two girls are vety typical cases. I suppose they repre- 
sent about the kind of material you get in a special class. They 
also represent the kind of material that should not be in a special 
class. Low grade imbeciles ought not to be in a special class. It 
is undeniable that the public school system makes at least a pretense 
of teaching reading and writing. In fact it is a fundamental aim of 
the public school system to teach reading and writii^, and therefore 
these low grade imbeciles as defined fran the standprant of the public 
school are uneducable cases. The low grade imbecile is below the 
performance level of the literate. His condition is one of permanent 
illiteracy. That is what we mean when we say they cannot learn 
to read and write. If we put these children in Miss Kemhle's class, 
we ask her to teach to read and write, children who by diagnosis we 
have said cannot be taught to read and write. Here you have 
the imposdble task of educating two uneducable children in a special 
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You may say, it is the function of the public Bchools to give 
instruction below tiie level of reading and wriUng. Of course, the 
public school does this in the kindergarten, but it does it theoreUcally 
as a preparation for reading and writing, not as a finality in and of 
iteelf. If you say it is the public school's task to trun children ^o 
will remain permanently below the reading and writing level, then 
I suppose it is the task of the public school to handle children of this 
type. That brings up the more general question as to what is need- 
ful in the truning of children of this sort, waA without -going into 
detail we can say that institutional truning is needful. From the 
appearance of these two girls they are pretty well cared for. Both 
have good homes. Jane is able to drees herself, even to arranging 
her hair and tying her own hair ribbon. She is very tidy about the 
house, and a good worker in keeping the schoolroom in order. Ethel 
is able to dress herself, too, and can be sent on errands to the store. 

This brings out another thing. It shows you why parents are 
reluctant to send girls to institutions: their behavior is so well con^ 
formed. The feeblemindedness of these two girls is in the intel- 
lectual sphere much more than in the sphere of general behavior, 
and it is only now, having reached maturity, that they are beginning 
to cause anxiety. Unless they are VG17 carefully safeguuded, th^ 
will both get into trouble. They already show the characteristic 
8^ reactions of the low grade imbecile. They are the type that 
makes advances, in the sense that th^ reactions are perfectly 
imiestrained. In an institution for feebleminded, the male attend- 
ants will never go into the female wards where there are custodial 
cases, because of the unrestrained sex behavior of the inmates. The 
feebleminded male is much more apt to be restruned in institutional 
life; or perhi^ the ones who are decidedly unrestrained get into 
other institutions where they are under special confinement. In 
institutions for the feebleminded, they can allow women to manage 
the older boys without much trouble, but I don't know any institu- 
tion in which men do not consider it somewhat dangerous to go 
imattended into the women's wards. Of course, it is not only 
what they might do but what they might say in the way of false 
statements, which adds to the danger. 

While we are on the subject, I might as well tell you what I 
mean by the characteristic sex behavior of these two girls. I asked 
one of them to show me her hand, and I took her hand. She giggled, 
and the other one giggled, and she put her finger in her mouth and 
looked up sidelong, — a perfectly silly reaction. In some situations 
that would carry a train of consequences with it. Miss Kemble 
has to watch them closely because there are both boys and ^ute in 
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the room, and Jane shows a tendency to be with the boys all the 
time, and her actions tend to be improper. Both these girls are 
capable of bearing children. There is an institution at Vineland 
exclusively for feebleminded women of child-bearii^ agi. Jane's 
aunt is a sensible woman and asked Miss Kemble where she could 
put her, as she feared that harm might come to her. They are in 
moderate circumstances, and could probably pay something for the 
^I's care, but not a large amount. 

These ffc\& are physically of the type you see in insUtutions. 
They even smell feebleminded to my olfactory sense. I don't 
know whether others are keen enough to notice that or not. 
But aa soon as you get near either of them, you can tell it, and 
when you get a lot of them in a ward, you cannot help noticing 
it. 5ome of these children don't have the odor, but some of them 
you can wash as much as you please, and hang their clothes out 
in the ur all day long, and you can't remove it. It is a very 
distinctive odor, which must accompany the secretions from the 
sweat glands. 

There is another point to be considered. You can see perfectly 
well what these two girls are: there is not much question about them. 
The educational test has been made with them, and we know all the 
ac$>ect8 of the case. The question is, — what oi^ht we to do, what 
ought society to do, what ought the State to do? Of course we are 
agreed that the State ought to have enough institutions to care for 
all whom we can put in them. Some of my friends are trying to 
get laws on the statute books to compel mothers who wilt sot place 
their children in institutions for the feebleminded, to do so by forcibly 
drag^ng the children away from them. I say to these friends, — 
what is the use of putting such laws on the statute books when we 
haven't got enough institutions to hold the children whose parents 
are perfectly willing to put them there? Build an institution out- 
side of Philadelphia to hold a thousand children, and it will be 
filled inside of three months. Why make compulsory laws to put 
children into institutions, when we haven't the institutions in which 
to put them? 

Id the second place, we can speak of a further duty which 
society owes to itself, and that is to prevent these children having 
more children. There are only two ways to prevent it. One of 
them is permanent s^r^ation in an institution. You may not 
know it, but I don't think any children can be held permanently 
in this state. Of course, one of the elementary rights we have is 
the right of }ujbea8 corpus. At any time we ought to be able to 
employ that to review a case, but if a parent like this aunt, 
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tot instance, ifl wiliing and able to support this {prl at home, then if 
you are not able to show that ehe is running the etreeta and visiting 
houses of ill r^ute, if you cannot prove against her immoral conduct 
and some Idnd of n^lect on the part of the parents or guardians, 
I do not think you can keep the child away from her. Now society 
might step in here and say, — if this girl is well behaved in the home, 
asaists in the housework, and is hap^Her at home, as I think this girl 
is, she may stay there on one condition. If I were a relative of 
these people I doubt very much if I would want this girl sent to 
Spriiig City. I don't like the looks of Spring City, and I dtm't lilce 
Elwyn very much either. In certain cases, I recommend them as 
good places to send children, but here you have a girl nicely dressed 
and well cared for, getting on well at home where the surroundings 
are apparently agreeable. 

Now the alternative for society is an operative Ugatiure of the 
ovarian ducts, — castration. That is t«chmcally a major operation, 
because it means going into the abdominal cavity, but it is not a 
serious operation. In the male it is not even a major operation, 
and is very easily performed. If the State is unable to provide 
for the permanent custody of these childroi, and the family is 
unwilling to permit the State to make such provision and remove 
the children from the custody of the family, the State ought to st^ 
in and in«Bt upon an operation. From the scientific point of view 
I think it ought to be done, uid I urge upon parents to have such an 
operati(m performed. But science has not been very successful as 
yet in getting the community aroused to the point where this opera- 
ti<Hi can be performed without the consent of the parents, and the 
question we have to conader at the present time is, — is it worth 
while to stir up the community? In cases like these two girls, is the 
c<Mnmunity ready to have the operation performed against the wish 
of the parents? Both these girls you would say come of fairly good 
families, the kind of families which form the solid part of the elec- 
torate in this state, and of course what they say right away if you 
talk about putting such laws on the statute books is, — ^woxild we be 
willing to have it done to Jane or Ethel? They see the thing in a 
personal light and Most probably in its application to some one case 
of this kind. I suppose everybody would decide this as a personal 
reaction. When you are putting this before the people of a com- 
munis, you want to get them to act, and I think you are much more 
likely to get people to consent to an operation in cases of this kind 
than you are to consent to permanent segregation. In fact, I don't 
quite see how you can make the segregation permanent. Sooner 
or later these people are going around until they find a judge who will 
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let these girls out. Under our system of laws that is bound to 
happen. In New York State they commit fe^leminded wcmum 
until they are fifty years old, but they are frequently takoi out on 
habeas corpua proceedings, or diamissed by a board of trustees. They 
will let out a case which threatens to give trouble, rather than have 
a test case come up before the Supreme Court and have the laws pro- 
viding for commitment declared unconstitutional. In order to keep 
the laws in force, th^ have to let some cases go. Moreover, the 
girls often run away from institutions, and if the girls are difficult 
to manage they don't try very hard to get them back. It is also 
difficult to keep men from banging around the institutions and 
enticing girls away. In Washington I am told they commit for life 
with the consent of the parents, — once in they cannot get out, and a 
test case has never yet come up before the courts. 

With regard to this (q)eration, even if you could get it put on 
the statute books, as they have done in a few states in the middle 
west, the law cannot be enforced except in a very few cases. At the 
House of Detention here in Philadelphia, cases are not recommended 
for this operation. Even ordinary medical attention, such as 
removal of tonsils and adenoids, is not given without the consent 
of the parents. In Chicago the parents are compelled to ogn a 
card giving consent if the child needs medical attention. 

In the case of institutional care, children are not sent by the 
Juvenile Court to institutions with the consent of the parents. 
The question is always as between custody by the parokts and 
custody by some society like the Juvenile Aid or the S.P.C.C. The 
society in turn may commit a child to an institution. The only 
exception is the House of Refuge, which is a semi-penal institution, 
where children may be sent until they are twenty-one years of age. 
Cert^ facts bavii^ been ascertained, the Court, for the good of the 
child, removes him from the guardianship of his parents and places 
him in the guardianship of the State through the institution known 
as the House of Refuge. Then the managers of the House of Refuge 
place that child at Glen Mills, if he is a boy, and keep him there 
usually not more than two years, and th^i let him out on probation. 
They might keep him only six months, or only a day or an hour, if 
they chose, or they might keep him there until he is twenfy-one 
years old. The technical form is that there is a change in guardian- 
ship, and not commitment to an institution; so that if an action to 
review the case should ctune up, as to whether the boy had been 
cruelly treated at the House of Refuge, and so on, it isn't like the 
question as to whether the inmate of a prison had been cruelly 
treated, it is a question of guardianship. The House of Refuge is 
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one guardian, and the other ia the parent who has been deprived of 
his guardianship on account of certain facte. 

That ^ves us the clue to the treatment of feeblemindednefls. 
I believe the campaign that we ahould wage throughout the state 
is that the parent ia not the proper guardian of children like these. 
That ia the better way to proceed, rather than talk so much about 
the menace to society. In the case of such children, owing to the 
fact that the parents are not acquainted with the phenomena of 
feeblemindedness, they are unable to handle a feebleminded child. 
It is a necessary condition of the treatment of feebleminded persons, 
adult or infant, to be under the technical guardianship of the State. 
Then let the State dedde whether the child should remain with its 
parente or not. Something like that has been achieved in Germany 
in the compulsory education act. A child must be getting an educa- 
tion somewhere, must be accounted for during the school-going 
period. If he goes to school, and it is discovered that he is feeble- 
minded, the question then is, is he being educated? The State 
makes a demand on the parent, — ^is he being educated in some 
private metitution, or lias he got a private tutor at home? If not, 
be must go to ui institution for feebleminded to be educated. There 
the State is the guardian of the education of the child and can come 
to any parent and ask that parent whether the child is really being 
educated. We might take hold of these children, these girls for 
instance when they are younger, these children in classes for back- 
ward children, and ask the public school, — does it make provison 
for these children? Adequate provision must be accompanied 
by custodial care. Therefore th^ ought to be in some sort of 
institution. 
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CLINIC BEPORTS. 

THREE CASES. 

Bt FsAinaTS C. Paschai., A.M., 
Harruon Fdloa in Payehology, Unie. of Petma. 

I. 

Ruth's father recoBniied that she belonged in an institutioa, and aeked the 
aaaiatance of a physician in having her placed. He referred her to the social 
service department of a hospital, which in tum sent her to the Psycholc^cal 
Clinic. She was brought by her mother and another woinan who served as 
interpreter. 

Absolutely no history of any kind was brought out that might explain 
feeblemiodedneeB. The families are healthy mentally and physically, while two 
older and several youi^r children are t^parently □ormal, The parents were 
in good condition prior to her birth, and Ruth herself has had no illnesses that 
might be considered as causative. 

By the tixaa she was three years tS age, her parents noticed that she was 
dull. She was a Lttle slow in walking, very slow in learning to talk, was late in 
teething, and even now, at eight and a half years, has her first teeth with no 
signs of the second set. Her failure to attend to her needs was one of the first 
things noticed, but now she can care for herself at toilet. It is claimed by the 
mother that she can dress herself, though her alownes in buttoning a test frame 
would cause us to doubt that she can dress without asmstance. 

During the past year and e^t months she has been in a special class, but 
has made no progress and gives trouble by biting other children. She has not 
learned to talk, except to use a few words in an almost unintelligible way. She 
has been in this country o&Iy a little over two yeats, it is true, but she should 
have made some progress in that time. Her play while under observation at 
the Clinic was not that of a nonnal child of three years. She twisted the arms 
and legs of a toy bear, and plucked at its eyes. She was very shy, and had a 
smile and expression of the eyes which were those of feeblemindedness rather 
than of shyness. 

Ruth is microcephahc, the head girth being below the low frequency for five 
year old girls, and her cephalic index is unusually high, being 86. 

In her performance of mental tests the deficiency was particularly mariied, 
the mental age on the BinetrSimon scale being less than three years. The only 
successful performances were placing the equal Seguin circles, and buttoning a 
Monteosori frame, things which can be done by a two year old child. Attempts 
to educate her in the placing of a block in the Witmer formboard were a total 
failure; this is a thing which a normal child of eighteen months can be taught 
to do. 

The diagnosis was superficial idiocy, congenital in origin, and permanent 
institutiimal care was recommended, though because she is not educable it is 
doubtful whether she would be received at any other place than the Philadelphia 
Hofi»tal. 

This ease serves to demonstrate the value of the Witmer formboard as a 
didactic device in the determination of the level of feebletnindednsaa. The 
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■qtuue was handed her and she attempted to placo it in the ciroular lecen. She 
ma ahoim where it went/and put it away. It was inunediately given ta her 
again, and she once more tried it in the diole, and succeeded in iriacing it in the 
square only when told exactly where to put it. This was done seventeen tinKS 
irith no modification in the lesutts. 

U. 

A troubteeome boy of eleven wu brou^t by his mother at the suggeetion 
<tf ft social w<»keT who had visited his hiKue. Clannce is uncontrollable at 
home, defiant in school, and is ocmtinuaSy figjitiiig. The mother declares that 
other children and neighbors think him "dumb" and that his t«acher says he 
"aete dumb" in school. 

He is the fifth child of a family of ei^t, of which six are living. The father 
died of tuberculoMB, as did an <dder brother of Clarence. A younger sister is 
now tubercolar. Another brother has been in the UniTersity Hospital for the 
last year, with spinal tuberculous. The mother is quite healthy. The parente, 
Runian Jews, came to this country about mx yean ago. 

Claience is now in good health, although he haa a lengthy medical hiatoty. 
He has had a heniia operation and a broken 1^, besides meaalen and whooptng- 

His pedagogical history has not been natisfaetory. Three times he has been 
held back, but the reasons for this we could not discover. It seans that his 
iDnemea tmd accidents have been mainly responsible. He seems to get along 
rather well iriten he is willing to work, but be is a serious problem from the dis- 
dfdinary standpoint in the schodroom. More infonnation about the school 
history is denred, as the mother does not seem to be a good witness. Her use 
of English is somewhat limited^ and her attitude toward the boy is far from 
the beet. 

The mental examination showed him to be of normal mentality, little below 
the average for his age. 

The child's (kfficulty seems to be the pruence of conflicts. For one thing, 
Clarence has become Americanised much nxne rapidly than his mother. He 
does not want to talk to her in Yiddish, the language irf the home, and Uiey 
tn^ntfy hare wordy arguments. During the ezaminatioo, when one t«et 
was particularly well passed, the mother int«ipoeed, "Yes, you will do that for 
him, hut when you are at home ycu aie as dumb as you can bo." The mother 
seems like a capable woman, for she has managed a grocery store not her own, 
and has supported bet family of sis children with some SBsistonce from the two 
older girls. Neverthelen, she does hot know how to handle this boy. It is not 
improbable that the trouble at school is of a somewhat similar nature. Be claims 
that he had satisfactory marks for conduct until he changed schools this year, 
and that he enjoyed the work in his former school, but now, "Allthey doiaieatt 
ing woik all day." He hates the Italian boys in the class, and is cmitinually 
getting into fi^ts with them. 

This is the sort of case in which the Big Brother Movement ia efficactoas. 
Unlees aomeone can gain control of Clarence, he will leave school as soon as he 
legally can, and may run away from honoe before that. 

III. 
Peter is a fat, clumsy boy of five and a half years, so overgrown that be has 
the mawi'miim hei^t for a boy of seven, the maximum weight for a bc^ of ten, 
^nd the head girth of the average boy of fourteen. He has very poor muNular 
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MOfdiiuttion, w&lka with a waddling gait, can Bt«p upwnid only wkea aaiated, 
and abo hM poor oontral of tbe finer oooidinationa. He began to grow fat irom 
hiaaeocmdyesr. Befon that no abmnnalitka had been notioed. Hewaabroii^t 
by a teadier in the kindergarten ot a DeaooDeis Hmne, bemuse hia inability to 
nuke pKignM had given rise to a mupkion of mental defidenoy. 

Wa oooduot is esodlent. He is a very pleasant little fdlow «iio tries to 
do ai ba is told, so far aa he can undentand, and he gets along well with other 
ohiUren, ev«n at tbe eqiense of being imposed upon. 

Peter's language ia Toy meagre; be uaee tew words and jvonouncee them 
indistinotly. Slavish is talked in Uie borne, but leas than En^ish, and the boy 
Bpeaks Enilish only, refunng to answer bis parents in ^vish. Tbe parents are 
fonigneiB, and botb wmk at pooify paid occupati<»is. Tbe ntothsr, a native <rf 
GaUioia, is said to be a bri^t, capable woman. None of the ancestors, she says, 
wen exeeaaively fat. Hiere was one older child who died aa a result of fatty 
Imtrt, having devdoped this ocotdition at the age of two. 

The mental examination showed that at the present time Peter's mental 
statna is not above the level of a low grade imbecile. By tbe Binet testa be has 
a RMutBl age of three and a half years. 

Because of the physical aspects of the case, tbe boy was sent to Dr. Lud> ' 
lum, «4io declared that hiji fatnew suggested a tendency to acromegaly, and 
that he gave a rather myxoedematous picture. He reoommended thyroid treat- 
ment for a petiod of one mtxith. 
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Vititine Ttaditra. 

Last July, in oonjuDction with the National Education AMOciation, the 
Eirot national conference of visiting teachers waa held in New York City. A 
report on "The Visiting Teacher in New York City," compiled by Miss Haniet 
M. Johnson, was presented U> the coufwenoe and has recently been issued as a 
pamphlet of one hundred pages, by the Pvblic Education Assodalion. That 
association employs nine visiting teachers aikd the Board of Educatimi baa 
seven more, under the general supervision of Associate Superintendent Eklson. 

Visiting teacher service has not been cMifined to New York City, when it 
was started some ten years ago by Miss Mary Marot. In Boston the work was 
begun about the same time, and there are now seventeen home and school visitora 
who work in connection with settlements or other private organisations. Meait- 
wbile the movement has spread to other cities. In Rochester and Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., in Springfield, Mass., and in Montclair, N. J., the departments <rf educa- 
tion have introduced it; while in Philadelphia, Hartford, Baltimore, Columbus, 
O., and Chicago, the visiting is carried on under the direction of psychological 
clinics, parents' associations, and other welfare agencies. 

The report presented by Miss Johnson is the third issued by the association. 
He first, by Mrs. Nathalie Henderson Swan, was published by the city superin- 
tendent of schools in hie tlurt«entJi annual report. The second, by Miss Mary 
Flexner, appeared in 1913 as buUetin number IS of the association. From the 
beginning the movement has had the hearty support of Superintendent Maxwell, 
and also at the principals and teachers io the schools in which the woric has been 
conducted. 

"The visiting teacher experiment was undertaken," says Mrs. Swan in her 
preface to Miss Johnson's report, "in the belief that if the school could extend 
its reach into the homes of the children, better citiiens could be developed, many 
failures prevented, and future e]q)enditure8 thereby saved to New Yorii City. 
When a child grows up to be a public charge or falls below his or her possibilities 
as a citiien, whether the failure be attributable to the school because it did not 
meet his needs, or to adverse conditions in the home, the State suffers aa well 
as the individual and it is the State that pays the cost. The State, therefore, 
in the interest of its own future and for the sake of economy, must adapt its 
instrument, the school, to meet the problem of these faihiree. The visiting teacher 
is the arm of the school extended into the home to draw the school and the home 
together for the benefit of the child. . . . Tbt training of the visiting teacher 
differs from that of other members of the school staff. She must have had expe- 
rience In social work in New York City, as well as experience in teaching. Bbe 
must understand the characteristics and prejudices of the peoi^ among whom 
she works. She must have the power to deal effectively with adults as well aa 
with children. . . . The visiting teacher explains the aims of the school eoor 
crelely to the parents, and gaining their cooperation wherever possible, Dukes 
whatever changes and adjustments are neoenary in the home in order that the 
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child mAY gmin the full benefit of his school training. She also explains the home 
■itustion in detaO to the teacher, eo that the child is individualised, however 
luge the olaae. She reports to the principal the gape and dangers in the child's 
■urroundings which it is necessary for the school to supplement and meet. She 
thus stimulates oooperation between the home and the school. . . . She not 
tmly knows the individual families, but she knows the social and industrial life 
ot the district, which knowledge, combined with her experience in teaching, 
enables her to help the principal in adapting the school to the needs ot the 
neighborhood." 

Following Mrs. Swan's introduction, Hiss Johnson takes up the discossiaii 
of the topic, "lliere is a group of pupils," she remarks, "who seem unable to 
take their truoing in wholesale fashion, but need more individualiied treatment. 
They are below standard in scholarship without belonging to the mentally sub- 
normal oUss, they are difficult in conduct without being disciplinary caoes, and 
thou^ they avoid truancy they are not in constant attendance. ... In the 
oouise of dealing with the children under her care, the visiting teacher makes an 
informal survey of the neighborhood where her school is located, asking herself 
>ueh questions as the following: Of what nationality is the neighborhood made 
up, and what in general is the atandard of living and of educationT What are 
the types of dwelUng? What industries employ the fathers and mothers of the 
school children and do they also employ child labor? What play opportunities 
does the neighborhood present in its pa^ and playgrounds, its churcbea or 
settlements? What agencies exist there that offer additional educational advaD> 
tages to the children and what special experiments are being made in the regular 
schools to meet the problems of the exceptional children? Are there trade, hi^, 
vocational or CMttinuation schools which can be used? What societies are 
available for relief, correction, or medical assietanceT" 

A faonmile of the record form used by the visiting teacher is shown, with a 
typical case record filled out. "Its form is that of a sheet folded to 6 x 8 filing 
sise. For field work it is carried in a loose leaf book. ... At the termination 
ot work on a oaee it is filed in a 6 x 8 cabinet and serves as a folder hoUing 
nipjrfementary history sheets or correspondence. . . . Such a record form,'' 
etxnmento Miss Johnson, "must be regarded as a useful adaptable instrument, 
not as a measuring rod for each case. ... It forms a very suggestive guide for 
a visitor beginning the woric, and ... is a most valuable means of estimating 
the efficiency and the resourcefulness of the members of the stsfi." 

In several tables the reasons for referring children to the visiting teacher 
are analysed, and also their age-grade distribution, nativity, physical conditioo, 
and econMnio status. The most effective measures of treatment are discussed, 
and a few qiecimen cases are summarised. 

"The children who impress their teachers as needing special care," Miss 
J<dmson concludes, "are chiefly recruited from the ranks of over-age and retarded 
children, the majority of whom come from homes in which conditions are socially 
or economically adverse. A very large proportion of them have some pbyneal 
defect, ranging in seriousness from dental trouble to heart disease; ... it is 
very probable that the visiting teachers' percentage is no la^er than that of the 
total idtool population." 
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"Hie next step fociraid," she belieTefl wQl be, "the o^anu&tim of aocUl 
•etirities in a deparfaownt of SocUl Seirioe which shAll be a reoogniied feattm 
of eaeh acbool. . . . Such a plan will eventually mean dianges in oxganitatiaa, 
ia the opporbmitiM for social training oSered by ootkges and training i^^^r 
and in the nqiuranents demanded by tbooe teachen seeking admimstratire 
pemMom in the aehool BTStem, vdiieb, for a long tiioe, educaton have been adTo- 
oating and toward which the educational Byatems of the eounti; have been 



RtU^jiev EdHtatwn and (Ac Coimng SoeM Order. 

Educators and rdigious leaders will get together to disoms the religious 
significance of the present worid stnig^ in the oonTeaticm of the Relipous 
Education Aaeoeiation which meets in Fourt«enth G«tienJ Coovention, Bo8ton> 
FAmaty 27 to March 1, 1917. 

The convention will take up the theme "RaUgioue Edocatimi and the Coin- 
ing Social Order." The program is planned to hoe the question: How diould 
youth be trained to meet the needs and demands of the great changes that are 
sur« to fdlow the world warT It is therefore a convention on prepandneas, 
not by aimameot but by education. The association is an intematioiial organisa- 
tion; it has members in all the waning countries and it is expected that tlM 
attendanoe wiD represent many natioos. 

The q>eakers at the oonvention include tepnoentative persons of many 
churches and schools, such as Bishop Francis J. MoConnell, President William 
Douglas Mackensie, Rabbi William H. Friedman, Governor McCall, of Haasa- 
ehnaetls. President John H. Finley, Rev. Dr. Howard Melish, Prof. Edward C. 
Hoote, Dr. Katsuiji Kato, of Japan, Prof. W. J. Davidson, Prof. J. E. Eeste-, 
Texas, Prof. Theodore G. Soarea, Chicago, Dr. Richard Cabot, Boat<m, Dr. 
Abraham W. Bihbany, Rabbi Henry Levi, and other distinguished men and 
women to a total of over one hundred. Organisations representing the oolb^e, 
thecdogical seminaries, churches, Sunday schools, public schools, piivBte sohocds, 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., family life, art, and social movements will have 
their own pngnuns. CommissiiMis which have been working for a year or more 
on special investigations, problems and plans of work will present their reports. 
Some of the moet important of these have to do with the reorganisation ot church 
woric on an educational basis. Altogether there wiU be about thirty-two meet- 
ings open to the public. Programs will be sent on request, aa they are issued 
by Hie Reli^ous Education Association, 332 So. Michigan Avenue, Ghieaio, III. 
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A FETTERED MIND. 

By Lightner WnnEB, Ph.D., 
University of Pennsylvania. 

I recall my first impresdon of Marie, — a amoll aligtit figure 
with prominent shoulder blades, the muscles of her face contracting 
and twitching constantly, the eyes rolling back, the mouth drooling, 
the feet digging as she walked. The hands were never quiet, the 
whole frame in fact appearing to be strung on wires, — ^wirea which 
were hopelessly tangled and crossed. Her speech was almost unin- 
telligible, thick and indistinct, and she seemed to understand nothing 
of what was going on around her, — constantly sayii^, "What? 
What was it?" in a puzzled way to her aunt and mother. In con- 
sultation with a neuTologpst of New York City I first examined this 
little girl when she was just seven years old. She was the fourth 
and last child of parents who bad reached the age when they ceased 
to eqiect an addition to the family. Her mother was forty-two, and 
was ill before Marie's birth with what was diagnosed as kidney 
trouble. She was too ill to nurse the child, who was noiuished on 
prepared foods under the direction of the family physician. 

Three older children were all of normal mental and phydcal 
development, but Marie, from the time of her birth, had been 
afflicted with what several specialists diagnosed as an incurable 
disease. At the age of one year she could not crawl or even 
move from the reclining position. When placed upon her belly 
on the floor she could move her arms and legs about, but she 
was incapable of codrdinate progreaaon. At the age of twenty'-mx 
months she began to walk without having previously crawled. Some- 
what later she began to talk. Her intentional movements had 
always been incoordinate. The mother called her nervous and 
spoke of the child having jerking and tremulous movements. The 
severity of her symptoms may be judged from the fact that when 
about three years of age a specialist on children's diseases diagnosed 
her condition as dystrophy. This naturally involved an extremely 
unfavorable prognosis. 

(241) 
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At about the same time a neurolo^st diagDosed the case tenta- 
tively as infantile cerebral palsy. The condition of her motor sya- 
tem is shown by the fact that she could not walk upstairs without 
holding on to the banisters, that she stumbled easily, that she could 
not help herself to rise if she lay on her back. If rolled over on her 
belly and lifted gently by putting a hand under the abdomen she 
got up. There was nothing in this that si^geeted dystrophy. The 
leg muscles were well developed, but not hyperteophied; the knee 
jerks normal; the pupils resimnded normally. Her eyes were 
Mongolian, the internal canthus being adherent. Rickets was 
excluded in the diagnoaa. 

The child had always suffered from constipation. She was tall 
for her age, and her parents thought her mentally up to the other 
children who have all been normal. 

Marie was seen agun by the neurolf^st six months before my 
first examination. The most important symptoms then were the 
choreiform movements, and the over-activity of purpoave move- 
ments. In the four years she had been given exercises under the 
neurologist's direction, looking to the removal of the incofirdination. 
She could walk up and down sturs. She even skipped a little. 
There was no pronounced spasticity in her gut, but ratiier an over- 
activity of the muscles. When the limbs were tested separately, 
there was no spasticity apparent. The symptcons were much worse 
when the child was tired or excited. A few months later she was 
ag^ brought to the neurologist, after she had been taken to one of 
the most distinguished physicians in this country, who pnmounced 
her case a hopeless one and advised that veiy littie could be done 
for her. 

At the time of my examination Marie possessed a fairiy 
well formed body; her head was normal in formation, the face 
slightly asymmetrical, the right side being plus. The physc^nomy 
suggested adenoids, and the palate was high, the teeth irregular. 
The mother admitted that the child was susceptible to colds, but 
denied that she had ever been a mouth breather, even at night. 
There had been no ear symptoms. 

She was able to stand erect, and to take the normal eatting 
posture. There was manifest awkwardness in her gait. The hip 
joints, and to a somewhat less extent, the knee joints appeared to 
be stifiF. The toes turned in badly. There was no true spastidty, 
either in intentional walking or in the manipulation of the limba. 
In walking, the arms made an associated fl^-like movement, being 
bent at the elbow ajid the hands moving about <m the fore-anna, 
approximating the horizontal position. She couid pick up a coin 
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with the right or left hand, but she bad trouble in picking up three 
coins at a time with one hand. Her codrdination was very imperfect, 
and was associated with excessive flexor movements. When asked 
to extend the arms in front of her with the fingers fully extended, the 
arms were held out fairly straight, but the back of the hand was 
overextended and the fingers flexed and spread apart. When the 
hands were supported complete extension was possible. The inco- 
ordination appeared only on intentional mnervation of the arm 
muscles. 

Associated with'all her movements, even present when the child 
was seated, were contractures of the facial muscles, producing 
a continual grimacii^. She was able, however, to sit quietly, 
and at these times the movements almost disappeared. The mother 
claimed that when ntting at table the most that she observed was a 
nodding motion of the head. 

Marie's articulation was very imperfect, slurred and rapid. 
Her voice was weak and rather toneless. AH vowels and consonants 
were more or less affected, but even in my first examination she was 
able to repeat by imitation most of the articulate elements of the 
English langus^. She was unable to narrate the simplest occur- 
rence in coherent form; ake was invariably substituted for he, many 
words were left out and connecting links in the narrative were apt 
to be missing. At home she was treated in many ways like a baby; 
everything was done for her and nothing but obedience was exacted 
in return. She was entirely untaught, but she knew money, could 
count to twelve, and subtract one and two from numbers up to ten. 
She did not know her letters, or how to read. 

To the trainer who was sent into Marie's home, the task seemed 
indeed Herculean. How could this strange, incoherent, grimacing, 
stumbling child be helped, altered, made? For if the training was to 
be successful she had to be remade; it must be a new birth, only to 
be attained after months of painful effort on the child's part, of 
endless tact and patience on that of the trainer. The treatment sug- 
gested was examination of the eyes, and of the naso-pharynx for ade- 
noids. The following corrective measures were prescribed: (1) diet, 
baths, and general hygienic rules of life and exercise ; (2) special train- 
ing (a) to produce a quiescence of the over-active muscles, (6) to pro- 
duce intentional movements without associated movements, (c) to 
confine the essential motor activity to the performance of mmple 
tasks, walking, and running, and stop the involuntary mov^nente of 
the face and tongue; (3) articulation exercises; and (4) the beginnii^; 
of mental training, teaching the letters and simple problems in addi- 
tion, subtraction, eto., in conjunction with the articulatory exerciBes. 
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Care was taken to guard against over-exertion. It seemed to me 
that at the beginning Marie could stand little more than a few 
minutes of work with any intense application of attcaition. Two 
kinds of exercise were therefore recommended: (1) those in which 
the child was required to ^ve a maximum of attention and whs held 
rigidly to an assigned task. These were to be performed at fre- 
quent intervals during the day. The intennission and frequency of 
such exercises were to depend upon the observation of signs of 
fatigue in the ctiild. (2) Free exercise in the form of games and 
play in which the child's attention was relaxed or was giuned 
through interest and held without effort. 

Three years from the date of the trainer's entrance on the work, 
she and the child lunched with me at my home. That day the con- 
tractions of the face were not present (though at some other times 
they pemsted). This enabled one to appreciate the beauty of the 
soft, fur hair, the dark blue eyes, and darker lashes, the delicate 
contour of the little face. She was the life of the party. Her 
enunciation, quite clear and distinct, was easy to follow while she 
told anecdotes of a recent wedding in the family at which she bad 
been present — anecdotes which revealed unusual quickness of obser- 
vation, infflght and humor. She handled her knife and fork well in 
spite of the fact that at times the contractions and jerks in the arms 
were very noticeable. Her mind was alive, she heard and imder- 
stood all that was said, laughed gleefully at the little jokes, and 
added her quota with keen delight. After luncheon she rested on the 
couch and at my request she dictated to Mrs. Witmer the following 
anecdote, one of a number which had greatly entertained us at table 
and which I desired, if possible, to get word for word as ahe told them. 
She interrupted her narrative at intervals to interject special direc- 
tions or remarks which I will put in parentheses. 

"I suppose you know who Mr. and Mrs. Black are. Well, they 
always ask me if I am glad to go home or if I like the place I am in. 
The other day at table Mrs. Black asked me, 'Are you glad to go to 
Atlantic City, Marie?' (Spell it without the a; she always pro- 
nounces it M'rie.) I s^d, ' Yes, but there is some other place I want 
more to go to.' 'Where?' she asked. 'To Philadelphia, to see 
Caterina,' I answered. She looked at Mother with an inquiring gaze, 
and Mother answered, 'She becomes very much attached to every- 
body who is with her and is nice to her.' (Please underline m'cel) I 
said, with a spark in my eye (Is that too fancy?) 'Caterina is not 
eoerybody.' (Please underline everybody.) And I did not speak to 
her nor look that way through the meal. After dinner, I stud, 
'Mother, I want to speak to you in private about that eserybody.' 
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When I got her alone I s^d, 'I want you to understand that Caterina 
is not everybody.' 'Who ia nice to you, I said,' repeated Mother, 
'I wouldn't like you if you were not that way.' 'Everybody?' I 
repeated. 'Oh, well, it ia taken for granted you would be with nice 
people,' protested Mother. "That may all be, but if you think you 
can take Caterina away from me and that I will be just as happy 
with acme one else, you will be very much mistaken.' 'What would 
you do if Caterina married?' Mother asked. I said, 'Caterina is 
not a hired prl to marry and let me go out of her life.' " 

Later when she went down town with the trainer, her walk was 
like any other child's and in the street car she attracted no attention 
whatever. Apparently she had only a step to take to join the ranks 
of normal children. Little of her former self renuuued, except the 
muscular contractions, and these varied with her physical and nervous 
condition. 

By what process was this metamorphosis attained? How had 
it been accomplished? Against what odds? Imprisoned within this 
jerking, delicate little body, cut off from all the joys of childhood, 
there was a mind which for seven years had waited to be set free. 
And bit by bit, tearing down here, building there, strengthening, 
replacing old with new, the triuner under my direction had rebuilt 
the house, let in the doors and windows, set free the imprisoned ego, 
— and to her surprise and delight this ego was arUstic, fanciful, 
imaginative, humorous, charming. 

The first year the greater part of the time was devoted to 
articulation, uid to exercises for improving the gait. These would 
have been practically valueless without the correction of each step 
taken and of each word uttered. It was through countless com- 
mands of "Lift your feet, turn them out. I do not hear you; say 
it agun plainly," that after three months a slight but distinct 
improvement was manifest. Very soon she was able to articulate 
all sounds with the exception of ng and th, but these she mastered in 
six months. From the beginning the trfuner taught her singing, 
and it proved of the greatest value. It was found that she could 
articulate correctly; it was combining sounds which proved most 
difBcult. The drill therefore was on sentences, or verses, and she 
had to repeat one line at a time after the trainer. It must be remem* 
bered that all the time she had allied against her the motor disturb- 
ances of face and limbs, and her extreme frailty, which prevented 
the lessons being longer than a few minutes at a time — then rest, or 
play, then another lesson. It is not to be wondered at that at first, 
though very sweet tempered, the child rebelled over and over f^Eunst 
the constant battering at formed habits, against the deadly tedium 
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of correction. This showed itself in bursts of te&rs, in tearing and 
clawing at the trier's clothes like a small enraged animal. Three 
years later she was able to talk to the truner about this period and 
confessed that then she hated one whom later she learned to adore. 
Very soon she was taught to play cribbage, and this alternated with 
her work in articulation and later in writing, as it proved a pleasant 
way to introduce a little arithmetic. 

After a year's work, the gait was much better as a whole though 
there were lapses owing to bodily weakness. Dancing was begun 
with good result. She was taught the simpler fani^ dancing with 
arm as well as leg movements. The rolling back of the eyes had 
almost ceased, and the enunciation at its best was understandable. 
She had learned to use her voice in the singing of scales and old 
French nursery songs. Is the baginning she could not even control 
it sufficiently to call any one's name so that the sound would carry. 
She was taught French as part of her articulation work, for the 
value of its lip training and also with the idea that in a new language 
she would not have the old speech habita to combat, and this sup- 
p<^tion proved correct. She learned to read a little French, her 
accent being unusually good. 

Adenoids had been discovered when the child was two years 
old but the mother had refused to have them removed. It was only 
through my insistence after she had been in my care for two years 
that it was finally decided upon. The sui^^n who removed the 
tonsils as well as the adenoids is reported as saying that it was one 
of the worse cases he ever operated on. No immediate effects 
of the operation were observed but the following winter was the best 
she had ever had. 

Marie was bored \nth the toys most children love. This was 
especially true of dolls. When the trainer arrived she found Marie's 
chief pleasure and excitement had been in dressing up. She never 
wearied of it, and when one of the little girls of the neighborhood 
came to play with her, she pressed her into the game also. There 
were several reasons why the trainer thought it wise to discour- 
age an excess in this one direction. It was always rather exhausting, 
and left the child over-tired; then all her peculiarities of look and 
manner seemed to be accentuated by the silks and laces and ribbons 
in which she was decked, and it was thought best to limit this indul- 
gence to once a week. Instead, the trainer encouraged the dramatic 
instinct dormant in the child by telling her f^ry tales. Then, 
when these palled — principally it appeared because "they lived 
happily ever after" — she read aloud Charles and Mary Lamb's 
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"Tales from Shateapeare." Here certainly there was no surfeit of 
happy endings, especially as Hamlet, and Romeo and Juliet were tiie 
favoritea, and were called for ag^ and again. The quarrel between 
the two great Houses made a deep impresaon. It was straightway 
related to the cook — a firm ally-^who must have thrown new light 
on it, for the next question to greet the tramer was — "Didn't you 
say Juliet was a cantaloupe? Well it commences with a K Miyhow." 
She learned by heart parts of these two tragedies and the contrast 
between the frul, shaken, little figure and the force she threw into 
such lines as, "As thou'rt a man, pve me the cup; let go, by 
Heaven, I'll have it," made the recitals memorable. This dramatic 
appreciation was shown also in her drawings, which made up in bold- 
ness of conception what they lacked in correctness of line. The small 
tremblmg fingers had always loved to draw, the sense of color being 
extraordinarily good, and most of the stories told were forthwith 
illustrated on paper with colored crayons. Even at the time of the 
trainer's advent the child could pick out in a moment not only 
every separate color but could differentiate between a pink hlac and 
a blue lilac and other delicate gradations of tone. 

After Shakespeare's tales, came the stories of the operas, Ger- 
man and ItaUan, which the trainer told with as few necessary changes 
' as possible. The stories of the German operas took the strongest 
hold on her imagination and were each illustrated in turn. The 
meeting of Vanderdecken and Senta was especially beloved and on 
this she tried her hand agun and again. A phonograph and a player- 
piano which she pedalled herself made many of the leadii^ motifs 
familiar. Thus, little by little throt^h these various channels, there 
came to the child, light, color, music, people who did and said inter- 
esting things, a new and fascinating world. 

In the faU of the second year she was practically unable to read, 
but only one year later she was reading "Cranford" aloud to her 
trainer, and lai^hisg at Miss Mattie and Miss Deborah. Sewing 
she loved. She would outline patterns in various colored silks, 
sometimes, owing to the motor disturbances, making ten trials before 
she finally hit the right spot with her needle. 

These muscular contractions were a subject of much thought 
and discusfflon between her and the trainer. They were known 
familiarly as the "gorgons" and it was understood that as far as it 
lay in her power they must be fought and ultimately conquered. 
In time the child herself entered intelligently into the work with a 
better understanding of what the stnig^e meant to her. 

Marie differed more from other children in her mental life than 
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in her outward appearance. In Scotland she would have been called 
an "innocent," and here probably was the bey to her unlikeness. 
For the little girls of her own age who came and went were in no sense 
innocents. They were their mothers, aunts, grown sisters in minia- 
ture with the standards of the little town in which they lived. Beside 
them Marie shone out as one who knew no evil, lived in a dream 
world, lovii^, unselfish, tender hearted. Take an instance of these 
early days. The truner bad been painting her a future of glorious 
color, the reward of her patience under the rigorous training. "And 
what will you be doing, Caterina"? "I do not know. Does it 
matter"? "Why, yes" — a little shyly — "I want you to be happy 
too." 

Up to the end of the first year of trfunlng, Marie had rarely, if 
ever, gone through the process known as thinking. All that the 
child's clouded mind could grasp had been instantly retailed to the 
family or servaata It seemed to the trainer that to make Marie 
distinguish what ought to be aad what ought not to be repeated 
was in the nature of an intellectual exercise, and bad a marked 
educational value. Therefore in their daily intercourse this dis- 
crimination was exacted, with the result that by the end of two years 
the trainer found herself outr<listanced in the difficult art of discreet 
repetition. 

Marie had always been subject to outbiusts of weeping which 
left her exhausted. Her family bad taken the attitude that when 
these fits of crying were over, the child was to be praised and petted, 
and given something she liked as a reward for stopping. The trainer 
attacked these emotional out-breaks at once, and used very different 
methods. The tears were referred to as "turning on the water 
works," and in time Marie was made to see that the injured person 
was not herself but her teacher. She grew to take pride in narrating 
how she had fought and conquered one of these fits of cryii^. When 
left alone with her family for several months, tbis emotional weak- 
ness would reappear, together with other bad habits which were 
held in check by the trainer's influence and watchful care. 

Marie never saw auything as she walked aloi^ the street, never 
in ber own house beard any of the conversation which went on 
around ber. When questioned on these points, she sfud, "I seem to 
be oB somewhere." As soon as her gait had been noticeably 
improved, she was taught to bow to the people on the street who 
spoke to her, and to notice persons and objects on the road. 

In the b^inning of the third and as it happened, the last year 
of truning she was taken to a well known aurist who pronounced her 
hearing defective. This accounted in some measure for ber inabil- 
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ity to take in general conversation, and also for her constant " What? 
Wtiat was it? " After her deafness was known, the trainer always 
Spoke very distinctly but never repeated her remarks or answered 
the child's frequent " What? " In spite of this Marie could invariably 
repeat what had been said to her, showing that inattention and 
absent-mindedness played a large part in her failure to comprehend. 
She ceased in time to say "What?" to her tr^er, finding it useless, 
but in her intercourse with her family it was constantly on her lips. 
She included these petitions in her morning and evening prayers, — 
"To speak plainly, to be as quiet as possible, to pay attention to 
what goes on around me, to sit up straight and be brisk." The 
"quiet" referred of course to the motor disturbances. She had 
always been allowed an indefinite time to make up her mind about 
anything. This had grown into a torpidity of thot^t, hence the 
petition to be "brisk". She tmderstood that it was her thought 
and not her body which was being hurried up. 

By the following spring it had become increasingly evident that 
the work could not go on much further under the existmg conditions. 
The child's family were holding her back, through ignorance as to 
the pbyncal requirements in the case, as well as through inability 
to grasp the value of the work and to assist in its progress. 

The proposal was therefore made to them that they should 
allow the child to come to Philadelphia with her traoner and be under 
my direct superviraon and in the care of certaut physicians for a 
trial experiment of six months. This they absolutely refused to do 
and I was therefore reluctantly compelled to give up the case and 
recall the trainer. 
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RETARDED SCHOOL CHILDREN IN MADISON 
WISCONSIN. 

Bt SmLBT Blanton, M.D., 
University of Wisconsin. 

The ordinary achooi curriculum taught by a teachw of ava«ge 
skill and patience ia probably aa good a test of a child's mental 
ability as the BinetrSimoo and Bimilar mental teste. The cunicu- 
lum tests the child's mental capacity in a vital way: memory, atten- 
tion, abstract reasonii^ are all used in mastering the various 
subjects. The argument that the ordinary school does not fit the 
child for life and does not give him a useful truning has no bearing 
on the point in question — the ability of the school work to test the 
child's mental capacity. The point is that the great majority of 
children are able to learn in a certain length of time a cert^n mini- 
mum proportion of the subjects which they have to study while in 
school. There is, however, in every school system a small per- 
centage of children who either cannot learn at all this minimum 
amount of what is bmg taught them, or they take twice or more 
the amount of time required by the average. David Mitchell,' 
in his report of the survey of the Cleveland schools, says that all such 
children, three or more years behind their grade, may be considered 
' su^iects and Goddard'c^ experience teaches that when these suspecte 
are carefully examined at least two-thirds of them will be found 
to be feebleminded. Agam, he sayi^ that the child who gets three 
years behind has, as a rule, stopped development and seldom pro- 
gresses appreciably beyond that point. 

Method of Fbocedure. 
It ia usually conceded by educators that when a child is three 
years behind his grade without good reason, there is something seri- 
ously wrong. It is obvious, however, that there are many children 
several years behind their grades with good reason and who are not 
in the least dull and backward. There are doubtless people in this 
country with brilliant minds who cannot pass the second grade, 
because they never had the chance to go to school. It would be 
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abeurd to assume, for example, that an illiterate Southern mouo- 
tfuneer lacked mental ability because he could not read or write. 
From this survey was excluded every child who wae backward from 
any good reason and aH those who were behind their grades: 

1. Because of absence from school due to ilhiess. 

2. Because they had lived in the country where school facilities 

were actually lacking or very poor. 

3. Because they had traveled about a great deal and had lost 

several years in changing from school to school; or had 
come from a different srystem, aa from Ei^and or Scotland. 

4. Because, although more or less regular in their attendance, 

they had yet had so much illness that it had affected their 
progress in school. 

The figures were gathered by a personal survey. Each grade 
was visited and the ages of the children determined by the roll book. 
It was assumed that the normal age for those entering the first grade 
was about six years, for the second grade about seven years, and so 
OD up to the ei^th, where the child should not be over fifteen when 
finishing this grade. Aa was said, when the backwardness was due 
to entering school late, or irregularity in attendance, or changing 
Bcboola, these cases were not counted. Only those were counted 
who entered school at the usual time, and thot^ they had been 
regular in attendance, yet had not been able to keep up with their 
claaees, and had dropped back to the extent of three years. 

After determining from the roll those who were three years ■ 
behind the age that had been allowed for the grade, they were each 
questioned as to the age at which they entered school, if they had 
been absent frequently from illness, as to the reason why they felt 
that they could not pass their grades, etc. The Binet-Sunon tests 
and the Knox-Healy tests were given to fifteen of the worst cases 
to determine the amount of mental retardation. In every case, the 
opinion of the teacher was obtained as to the general intelligence of 
the child. Thus, by consulting with the teacher and questioning 
the child, most of the cases of backwardness due to the before- 
mentioned normal causes were excluded. There is probably a very 
small percentage of error in the figures obtained. 

It is obvious that this method of not counting the child back- 
ward imtil be is three years behind his grade does not give a fair • 
estimate of the backward cases in the first and second grades. There, 
children are found who are backward and even feebleminded, who 
have been in the grade for only one or two years. When such chil- 
dren were encountered, they were included, even though they had 
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been in the grades for only one or two years. Great care was used 
in selecting these cases, and only those were included who were 
undoubtedly dull and backward, and who the teacher declared would 
not pass the grade. Probably no child of this type was included 




who will ever be able to pass the fifth grade, no matter how long 
he remains in school. 

Twelve schools were visited, in which the aggregate attendance 
was 3631 pupils. Of this number, there were found 105 cases, or 
2.9 per cent, who were three or more years behind their classes, and 
a few cases in the first and second grades who were obviously back- 
ward, but had been in school for one or two years only. Of the 
children examined, there were then about three per cent who were 
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unable to Btaod the test of mastering the school curriculum to the 
extent of passing from one grade to another in the average time. 
These are the same figures found by Mitchell in the Cleveland sur- 
vey. He finds that 2077 children, "approximately 3 per cent of 
the school population, have been in the schools three or more years 
longer than the grade in which they are would indicate." And 
Goddard' states that 2 per cent of all the children attending the 
public Bchools are feebleminded. The percentage of the backward 
children found in each class ia seen in the curve. It shows 
that by far the greatest percentage occurs in the fifth grade. 
The reason for thia ia that the feebleminded child can never do more 
than fifth grade work, and when he reaches this point in his school 
development, he sticks here and is unable to make further progress. 

Reasons Given bt Teachbbs for Retardation. 
It is interesting to analyze these cases as far as possible and 
find out what is the cause of backwardness. The teachers, with a 
very few exceptions, gave three reaaona for the condition: — 

1. Laziness and lack of application. 

2. That the child had been moving about from school to school. 

3. The parents' lack of interest in the child's school work. 

Now, although these causes may play some part in the retarda- 
tion of the cases noted in the survey, they play only a minor part. 
A normal child, no matter how lazy he is, will manage to pass his 
grade in some fashion. He can usually absorb enough from the 
classroom to pass the minimum requirements. And if we find a 
child who is so unusual that he refuses to apply himself and fails 
to pass his grade year after year, then something is wrong and the 
child should have a mental examination to determine what is the 
trouble. All backward casea from the second cause were not 
included. The third reason given is not sufficient to prevent the 
child from maatering his school work, especially during the early 
gradea where the work ia done in the achool and the child ia not 
expected to get his lessons at home. Of course, if the parents are 
immoral, drunkards, and do not furnish the child with proper food 
and shelter, the child's work will suffer. But where we find terrible 
home conditions, as immorality, drunkenness, and extreme poverty 
in a town such as thia, a prosperous well-to-do town of the middle 
west, it probably means that the parents are defectives, even feeble- 
minded, and the child also is probably not of normal mentality. 
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It is very hard for the teacher to admit that the child she has 
worked with so faithfully, and to whom she has probably become 
attached, is of subnormal mentality. Binet points out that the 
backward child is usually so quiet and well-behaved that the teacher 
feels quite kindly toward him, and does not like to admit that he 
is feebleminded. Goddard' says that teachers and phj'aicians have 
insisted that any child, no matter what his record, if he did not 
show certain stigmata of degeneration, certuu conditions recognized 
as belonging to the imbecile, must come out all right. . . . "These 
children, besides being well-formed taid pleasing to look on, are 
usually very affectionate, and we cannot believe that such children 
are incurably defective." Often the teacher will not admit any 
abnormality even in the face of overwhelnui^ evidence. In one 
school, there was a girl, H. M., axteen years and ten months old in 
the sixth grade. She had not passed the fifth grade, but she had 
been put in the sixth because she had been two years in the fifth. 
She was overgrown, well-developed sexually, good-looking, but dull. 
The teacher gave as a reason for her backwardness that her parents 
did not take a proper interest m her school work. It was found 
that she had entered school at six years and had been two years in 
every grade. She had not really passed even the mmimum require- 
ments of any of these grades, but had been pushed on automatically 
after two years. Her brother and sister had both had a similar 
history. Neither had managed to pass the fifth grade. The sister 
was a houseworker and the brother a farm hand. When the teacher 
was told of the record of the brother and aster, she repUed, "That 
just shows how little interest the parents take in their children's 
work." The girl was undoubtedly a moron, who would never be 
able to pass the fifth grade work, and her defect was probably shared 
by the other members of the family. Her backwardness may be due 
to heredity, 

I would classify the 105 cases under five heads. The clasmfica- 
rion, though not logical, is helpful: 

1. Feeblemindedness. Due to heredity and conditions at birth 

and early infancy. 

2. Dulness. Due to same causes. 

3. Backwardness. Due to some abnormality of the inteni&l 

secretions. 

4. Specialized defects. 

5. Neuroses, preventing the child from adjusting himself to the 

school curriculum. 
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Of the 105 cases, 22, or 20 per cent, were placed under the 
first head, feeblemindedness. This is .60 per cent of all children 
examined. Tiiifi is smaller than the percentage given by Goddard 
and other observers. The percentage they give is between one and 
two per cent. This .60 per cent includes only the otmimis cases that 
can be diagnosed by their history and a casual examination. 
Undoubtedly many of the cases classed under the heading duhiess, 
if they were given a thorough mental examination, would be found 
to be feebleminded. 

By feeblemindedness is meant a lack of mental capacity to 
develop into an adult with ability to "float" in society. Measured 
by the Binet-Simon standard, it means that the child will never 
develop beyond the mentality of a twelve-year-old child; that no 
matter how long the child goes to school, he will never be able to 
master more than fifth grade work. Of course, such children may 
occasionally be found in grades above the &fth, if it is the custom of 
the school authorities to push the child on to the higher grade, 
F^iardlesB of whether he has mastered the lower grade. Only five 
cases under the heading feebleminded were given a mental test; 
the rest were cases that by means of their family history, their school 
history, their appearance, and a brief oral examination, were deter- 
mined beyond any reasonable doubt to be feebleminded. 

The following is a list of these cases, giving a few facts from which 
the reader can draw his own conclusions. 

1. First grade, age 9 years. Has been three years in the first 
grade. Keeps to himself on the playground, and does not join in 
play with the other children. Incontinence of urine during the day 
as well as at night. The child looks and acts "half-witted." 

2. Kindergarten, age 5 years, 10 months. He does not talk, 
acts peculiarly. Teacher says the child is "foolish." 

3. First grade, age 11 years. Four years in the first grade. 

4. Second grade, age 12 years. Two yeais in the first and three 
years in the second grade. Cases 3 and 4 are brother and sister. 
Mother and father drink, teacher reports. 

5. Sixth grade, age 16 years, 10 months. Two years in each 
grade. Brother was not able to finish grade, he is now a farm-hand. 
Sister left school after finishing the fifth grade, and is now a house- 
worker. 

6. Second grade, age 11 years, 10 months. Has been five years 
in the first and second grades. He cannot learn numbers and cannot 
write l^bly. 

7. First grade, age 7 years. Althoi^ this boy is not three 
years behind grade, it is apparent from his appearance that he is 
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decidedly abnormal. The teacher cannot teach him to count. 
She calls him "half-witted." 

8. Fourth grade, age 14 years. This child has repeated each 
grade. The principal reports that one brother is "half-witted." 

9. Fifth grade, age 15 years, 10 months. Has repeated each 
grade, he looks stupid and has the thick slovenly speech so char- 
acteristic of the feebleminded. 

10. Sixth grade, age 16 years, 4 months. This case really does 
not belong in the sixth, but she was put here because she had been 
two years in the fifth. She has repeated all her grades. 

11. Fifth grade, age 16 years, 2 months. Repeated every grade. 

12. Fourth grade, age 14 years, 1 month. She started to school 
at the age of six, spent two years in the first, second, third, and 
fourth grades, and after two years in the fourth, she will not be able 
to pass it. This girl is good-looking, sexually well-developed, and 
with her poor mentality she must receive careful protection if she 
ia to escape ruin. 

13. Second grade, age 10 years, 9 months. Two years in the 
first and in the second grade and cannot yet pass the work. Teacher 
reports that both parents drink, and that the boy had a brother who 
could not pass the third grade after several years' work. 

14. Second grade, age 10 years, 9 months. Two years in first 
grade and has been two years in the second grade and still cannot 
master the work sufficiently to pass on to the third grade. The 
report of the teacher is that "he is veiy dull and stupid." This 
boy has a brother nine years old in the second grade. 

15. Second grade, age 11 years, 8 months. "Very dull and 
stupid" is the report of the teacher. A decided microcephalic. 

16. First grade, age 11 years, 1 month. "He just cannot learn," 
says the class teacher. After four years in the first grade, he was 
placed in a special class where he is doing second grade work. 

17. First grade, age 11 years, 8 months. After five years in 
the first grade without any progress, he was placed in a special 
class. 

18. First grade, age 10 years, 2 months. After four years in tjie 
first grade without making any progress he was placed in a special 
class where he is doii^ about first grade work. 

Cases 17 and 18 are brothers. Teacher reports that father is 
epileptic and mother is immoral and obviously incompetent mentally. 

19. First grade, age 8 years, 1 month. After spending three 
years in the first grade without profit she was placed in the special 
class where she is doing about first grade work. 
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20. Second grade, age 13 years, 8 months. This boy waa 
several years in the first grade, and was then placed in the special 
class, where he has been for three years doing about second grade 
work. 

21. Second grade, age 11 years, 2 months. Four years in the 
first grade without progress, then placed in the second grade. Haa 
been here for two years doing about second grade work. This girl 
is good-looking and is just be^nnii^ to develop sexually, lackii^ 
the proper inhibitions because of her poor mentality. Unless she 
is watched and directed with the greatest care a stormy future can 
be predicted for her. 

22. Third grade, age 12 years. He spent two years in both the 
first and second grades, and has been two years in the third grade 
without absorbing enough knowledge to pass. Since the age of 
six, be has been in the habit of running away from b<»ne and staying 
away until late at uigbt. If now his parents discipline him to make 
him remain off the streets, he runs away and stays until morning. 
He looks dull and stupid. He has a sister in the ungraded class and 
another sister did not have the ability to finish the eighth grade. 

From the records of these cases, it is clear that these children . 
are not receiving any good trom the ordinary school curriculum and 
that some special work should be devised for them. A few of them 
have been placed in special classes, but the majority are still in the 
regular classes. Some are so bad that they should be sent to an 
institution where they can be properly cared for. Cases 17, 18, and 
19 are obviously cases for an institution. They can never otake 
their way in society, and if left alone they are bound to become 
public charges, the boys becoming criminals and paupers and the 
girls in many cases becoming prostitutes. Goddard' says "the 
feebleminded are potential paupers, criminals, prostitutes, and 
drunkards — if we would go into the schools to-day and pick out 
those children and take care of them, we could bring it about that 
they would become happy and contented and partially useful per- 
sons." The frequency with which these cases commit crimes is too 
well known to need discussion.* The unfortunate part is that in 
most cases society takes no steps to help matters until the crime has 
been oonmiitted. School serves to keep these children off the streets, 
and beyond this it gives them little help. 

When it is realized that one feebleminded boy in a class can 
greatly retard the work of the class and take up a large amount of 
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the teacher's time that should be given to the ottier childim, 
parents of aonnal children will be more eager to meet this problem 
of the feebleminded in the schools. 

The problem of the dull and backward cases is different from 
that of the definitely feebleminded. The backward cases can 
mftintAJn themselves in society, if they are given an education 
fitted to their needs and mentality. Their failure to grasp the mate- 
rial taught in the ordinary school shows clearly that tfaey are not 
receiving the education they need. The ordinary curriculum may 
be all right for the ordinaiy child, but these children, backward and 
feebleminded, get little benefit from it. They cannot grasp what 
the teacher is trying to teach them, and as a result they drop farther 
and farther behind their grades, and become discouraged with their 
almost constant failures. They hai^ on to their disagreeable tasks as 
loi^ as the law compels them, and then drop out to fight life's 
battles without a training that has fitted them to make a living, and 
with a mentality below the average. In most cases, unless 
the environment is 'very simple, failure awaits these cases no less 
than it does the feebleminded. The tragedy of these backward 
cases is that they could have been saved from social failure by the 
proper training. 

But how shall we determine what kind of an education is 
needed for these cases? This should be determined by an expert 
ptQ'choIogist who should give a thorough mental examination to 
each child to determine the mental status and what special abilities 
and disabilities the child has. The psychologist could not only 
determine the mental condition, but he could point out the work 
which the child is best fitted to do. It may be said that little time 
should be wasted with these cases, in teachii^ them the abstract 
subjects. AH efforts should be placed on making the boy or girl an 
eflicient worker in the world. Some of these children show a sur- 
prising amoimt of talent or skill in certain lines. For example, I 
saw a little boy of about twelve who had not been able to pass the 
second and third grades, but who could draw and paint so well that 
he had received a fifty-dollar prize in an art contest. He was just 
OD the border line between feeblemindedness and backwardness. 
But if he is educated along the line of his special ability and properly 
looked after, he can make a good hvii^ out of his drawing and paint- 
ii^. Others have great skill in making things, and this ability 
should be encouraged, and the child be allowed to devote himself to 
this work almost excluavely. Some have special abilities in mu^c. 
The psychologist could prevent such cases from entering a profession 
that they are not fitted for. If the individual lacks the ability ta 
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m^e quick deciBions and is sot able to make quick motor reactions, 
it is clear that he should not be, for example, a chauffeur. 

Before this problem of the backward children in our schools can 
be properly handled, parents must have a better understanding of 
it. Every parent bates to admit that his child is not bright, and so 
in most cases be keeps the child in the regular classes as long as 
possible, and bitterly resents the placing of the child in a special 
room, or even the suggestion that he shall not receive the ordinary 
education that the other children are getting, but rather a special 
education that will fit him definitely for a job. The average parent 
is determined that his child is to have all the culture that is 
coming to him. 

One of the cases under the second head of dulness illustrates 
this point. H. S. is on overgrown, rather dull-looking boy of 16 
years and 9 months. He did so poorly in the seventh grade, failing 
to pass after two years, that he was placed in a special seventh 
grade. All of his brothers and casters failed to go very far in school, 
but the parents are determined that this boy shall go through col- 
lege, BO the teacher reports. Frequently, the mother visits the 
school and wants to know why her boy is not advancing more rapidly. 
Of course, the boy is doing as well as he can with the mind that be 
has. He has a rather hang-dog look, and when asked why be did 
not get along better in his school work, he said, "Aw, I can't do 
arithmetic!" I asked him what he did like, and he said, with a 
perceptible brightening of his face, "Oh, I like to make things, tables 
and chairs and such thii^^." I learned that the boy did very well 
in his work in wood and manual arts. He might be trained to 
become a cabinet-maker or something of the sort. Certainly he 
will never fulfil his fond parents' wishes by becoming a university 
man. His present work in school only serves to make him more and 
more discouraged with the whole business. 

Parents would probably take the word of a trained psychologist 
r^arding their child's mental* condition and the need for special 
education much quicker than that of the teacher or principal. And 
if the principal wished to place the child in a special class and the 
parents objected on the ground that the child was of normal men- 
tality, they could be referred to the psycholoipst, who could show 
them the mental tests given and the record of the child, and thus the 
impressions and judgment of the teachers and principals could be 
backed up by an authoritative mental examination. 

Under the heading of "Backwardness due to some abnormality 
of the internal secretions " are included only three cases. It is real- 
ized that many, if not most, of the feebleminded and backward 
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caaes-may be due to some abnommlity of the internal secretions, 
especially of the thyroid and the pituitary glands; but we have 
included here only those cases that show olhtr eigns of abnormally of 
the internal secretions befdde that of mental retardation. 

31. First grade, age 9 years. Very fat and lazy, moves slowly 
and is very large for his age. There is probably some abnormality 
in the secretion of the pituitary gland. 

32. Sixth grade, ^e 14 years, 6 months. This boy is five feet 
and ten inches in height, and weighs about 140 pounds. He is loose- 
jointed and has a shambling gut. He looks stupid and foolish. 
This is a case of overgrowth, almost of giantism, and is due to some 
abnormality of the pituitary gland. 

33. First grade, age 9 years. Dwarf, not three feet tall, stubby 
fingers, characteristic of some abnormality ctf the thyroid ^aud. 
Probably both thyroid and pituitary are affected. 

These children require medical treatment which is expensive 
and prolonged. This could only be obtained at the clinic of some of 
the hospitals or medical schools in the large cities. And even there 
it is not certain that they would be benefited, though there is a good 
chance that they might be. Treatment consists in supplying them 
with the secretion which they lack, the secretion being obtained 
from the glands of the sheep or the ox. 

Under the beadii^ "Specialized Defects'" are included those 
cases that are backward because of some special defect and not 
because of an all-round dulness. Seven cases are included under 
this head. 

24. Second grade, age 10 years. This boy cannot read. He 
has been two years in the first grade and two years in the second 
grade, and his failure to pass has been due chiefly to his inability to 
read. His vision tested 20-20 (normal). 

25. Fifth grade, age 14 years. This boy stutters badly, his 
retardation is due chiefly to his speech defect. 

26. first grade, age 10 years, 4 months. This boy has a facial 
tic, and also is a bad stutterer. Retardation caused chiefly by this 
speech defect. 

27. Fifth grade, age 14 years 2 months. Cannot do arithmetic. 
Has to do summer school work to pass the grade even after two 
years. 

28. Sixth grade, age 15 years. This girl cannot leam arithmetic. 
She repeated second, third, fourth, and fifth grades. She was 
just passed along into the sixth, though she never passed the mathe- 
matics work of the fifth grade. 
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29. Third grade. This girl's chief difficulty is ia grasping 
arithmetic. She \b fur in her other studies. 

30. Seventh grade, age 16 years 2 months. This boy repeated 
the first, second, and third grades. He cannot read as well as a 
child in the third grade, and he cannot do the spelling of the seventh 
or sixth grade. This defect in spelling is not an ordinary one. He 
seems to have little comprehension either in reading or spelling or 
writing of the sounds of the langut^. There is no defect in his 
hearing. For example, he spells: 

Mosquito — musto 
Horse — hrorse 
Adjective — adjectiveably. 

These words were given orally and he was made to repeat them 
before spelling them by writing them. In reading, we find the same 
defect. When he came to the word "enemy" he could not pro- 
nounce it. He was asked to spell it aloud. He did so, and then he 
pronounced it "eomy", and he could do better after his attention 
was called to the "e" in the word. This boy does fair work in his 
other studies. 

All of these cases of specialized defects require careful study by 
a tnuned psycholog^t to determine what is the cause of the defect. 
Such cases are a burden to the teacher who breaks her patience day 
after day trying to teach the child something that he cannot learn. 
The stutterers should receive some special training that would help 
them to overcome their difficulty. There should be some provision 
made to find these cases of speech defect as soon as they b^o, and 
not wait until they have become fixed in the life of the individual. 

There were only three cases of neuroses found. There were 
undoubtedly more than these, but the brief survey did not discover 
them. By neurosis is meant a lack of mental adjustment, a mental 
conflict that prevents the child from moulding himself to the school 
routine. There is not lacking normal mental ability, but because 
of the lack of adjustment, the child ia imable to use bis mental 
powers to their full advantage. Perhaps stuttering should have 
been included under this bead, for this is a neurosis caused in most 
cases by some mental conffict, but in the caae of stuttering the 
neurosis shows itself through such a definite defect that we placed 
these cases under the heading of ^ecialized defects. The three 
cases included under this head show no special symptom, but a gen- 
eral lack of adjustment. 

34. Fourth grade, age 14 years, 4 months. Boy was reared in 
an orphanage. He does not know when he started to school; takes 
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□o interest in his school work, and is a playground bully. He does 
not seem dull, but impresses one as having some mental conflict, 
and to lack adjustment. It is probably that his rearing has made 
him quite anti-social. 

35, Fourth grade, age 12 years, 10 months. Teacher reports 
that this boy's mother is immoral. The boy has a shamed look all 
the time. He lacks interest in his studies. There is probably a 
mental conflict here due to home conditions that keeps the boy from 
giving his mind to his school work. 

36. Third grade, age 11 years, 10 months. This boy has a 
facial tic and is very nervous and high-strung. The school routine 
is probably not adapted to his needs. 

It is well to remember that the school routine is made for the 
average child, and there may be some whom the curriculum does not 
fit, even though they may have ordinary, and even above the ordi- 
nary, mentality. Are not school authorities inclined to act like 
Procrustes, who cut people oft or stretched them out to fit his bed? 
I know of an individual who was never ^le to pass the fourth grade 
and who had to get her education in reading and observing and who 
is nevertheless splendidly educated, and quite capable of carrying 
on large affairs. The too hot and dry air of the school room, the 
hard and ill-fitting seats, the dull, uninteresting routine were more 
than her sensitive nervous system could stand. There was such a 
perpetual unrest that application to her studies was imposdble. 

All of these cases of neuroses require a careful mental analysis 
to discover the root of the conflict and as fax as outside circumstances 
allow, to adjust the child's life so that good work is possible. 

In every school system, there are from two to five per cent 
of the children who are not beii^ educated, despite the best endeavors 
of the teachers. The reasons for this are not simple, but are quite 
complicated. The problem cannot be dismissed by saying that the 
child is lazy or that he receives no encouragement at home. Ade- 
quately to meet the problem of thfe backward and retarded child 
in the school requires the services of a trained psychologist, ae»sted 
at times by a competent neurologist who has had experience in 
dealing with neurotic and backward children. A psychological 
clinic should be a part of every school system that numbers as many 
as three or four thousand children. Such a clinic will really save 
money, for it will take a burden off the teachers and enable them 
to do more and better work with the nonnal children. The back- 
ward and feebleminded should receive special training in special 
classes taught by specially trained teachers, the neurotic and those 
with specialized defects should be studied and given such treatment 
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as needed. Often the principal is convinced that the child has need 
of special trwning, but he has no authority to say that the child 
must be placed in a special class. If there were a trained psycholo- 
gist to make the examination, the parents would be more likely to 
abide by the decision of the expert in mental examination. This 
mental testing should not consist of the Binet-Sunon test alone, but 
should include as many other tests as may be necessaiy to form a 
decision concerning the child's mental ability in language and 
abstract subjects, as weU as his motor control. In this way only 
can the backward and retarded children be saved from sure suffei^ 
ing and failure. A properly organized p^cbological clinic, and 
special classes for the training of the backward are as necessary for 
the school as is medical inspection. 
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Abel has very superior intelligence according to the Tennui Reviaion of 
the Binet Scale, his I. Q. being 126, but hia record upon certain of the so-called 
performance teste was rather poor. 

The boy, who is about two months over five years of age, was brought to 
the Clinic by hia mother, acoompanyiog an older half-brother, who was to be 
examined. Certain tests were given him, and the performance soon became so 
interesting that Dr. Twitmyer declared he would be a very goixl caee for the 
summer school. Hence his record was put into case form. 

Almost no history ia available about Abel, except what was obtained in 
the case of his half-brother. The mother's first husband was syphihtic, and 
the older boy who was brought to the Clinic is now on anti-syphilitic treatment. 
At the Clinic he was diagnosed as feebleminded and institutional care was 

The second hudtand, the father of Abel, lived with the mother but a short 
time and then deserted. 

Nothing in Abel's conduct has su^ested any variation from the normal. 
From the remarks of social workets it wae concluded that the mother is having 
some trouble in controlling bim, and they expect him to get beyond her power 
before very many years have passed. The mother did not give the impression 
of being of stroi^ mentahty. Abel has not attended kindei^arten, but expects 
to start school next fall. 

His formboatd record was satiafactory, in so far as the shortest trial was 
concerned, but the first trial was not well done. The cylinder test gave poor 
results, exMpt that it showed his ability to learn from experience, for it was 
neceesary to give him very minute inetructiona and much urging before he was 
finally successful. His work on the design blocks was perhaps his poorest 
perfornumce, none of the trials being completed without some suggestions from 
the examiner. The Healy Completion Test was likewise a failure. But in the 
Binet tests he passed all of the five year tests, four of the six year, three of the 
seven year, and two of the eight year tests. Some of the results were rather 
surprising in view of the fact that he has had no formal training, and it is 
doubtful whether the home training has been up to the normal amount. 

He may be said to be of the intellectual type, but memory and training 
seemed to be depended upon but little. His remuks while working on the 
Witmer Cylinders indicate this somewhat, — "This fatty goes in a big bole," 
and "That one sticks up; it don't go there." In naming the days of the week 
he seemed to be thinking out which one came next. At no time did he depend 
upon trial and error, except during periods when his attention wandered. This 
was his one main trouble. He did not have the persistence that is normal for 
his age, and it was difficult to hold his attention. Time after time the examiner 
thought the test would be a failure because the boy paid so little attention to 
instructions, yet after much rolling of the eyes and gazing about, he would do 
what was asked of him. He seemed to be giving no attention to the three 
commissions, yet he performed them quickly. 

The diagnosis was superior mentahty, with the leoommendatioD that he 
be admitted to the summer school. 

^' D,a,l,ze:J.y Google 
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Amos was thirteea years of age when he wu brought to the Clinie by a 
social worker, who desired to know the mental atatua in order to determine 
his treatment. Dishonesty, truancy and running away from home had brought 
him under the care of an organitation. On numerous occasions Amoe had 
run away from home, staying away for a day and at least once for longer, and 
on one of these occasions he committed acts which he believes would get him 
into trouble were they known. His stealing from the school hae been stopped 
by the prindpal. 

He is a pole, expressionless boy, just above the Tnininnum height for bis 
age; a mouth breather. His head was injured at birth, which was instrumental. 
He was very dehcate and had almost all the diseases that could fall to a child. 
Finally he was sent to a tuberculods sanitarium, from which he was discharged 
fifteen months ago. His tonsils and adenoids were removed six yean ago. 
Up to laat spring be wore glasses. 

There were ten children in the family, bom within fourteen years. Five 
are Lving and all are said to be abnormal, the oldest, a girl, being particularly 
dishonest and retarded. The mother is thoi^t to be of low intelligence and 
is said to be untruthful. 

The home life has been unsatisfact«iy, due to poverty and to a lack of 
knowledge on the part of the parents as to the best methods of raising children. 
As a result, the boy has no real love for his parents. His physical contUtion 
and lack of home assistance have made him a misfit among children of his age. 

Except for the two years he was under treatment for tuberculosis, he has 
kept up with his school work, being fair in everything but arithmetic. He 
does not like school. 

The Binet t«ste (Stanford Revision) showed him to be about a year retarded, 
and other testa gave normal results. He fatigued quickly and frequently needed 
encouragement. 

Amos is therefore of normal mentality, his physical condition entitling 
him to be a little behind his age. His thieving has been of the sort commonly 
found among boys of bis age, and he has a complete recognition of the wrongness 
of his acts. His lack of love for his parents may quite easily be accounted for 
by their failure to bring it out. The nuning away has been accounted for as 
a result of fear of punishment. The lock of a normal outlet for his energies 
has further contributed to the direction of his conduct. 

In view of the fact that his acts are not without reason, and there is no 
other evidence of deficient responsibility, the diagnosis was normal mentality 
with bad conduct, due to environmental factors. Eye, nose and throat exami- 
nations were recommended. It was considered advisable that he be placed 
upon a farm for six months to a year, the social worker having in mind such a 
farm where he can be under the guidance of a man who understands theae 

pm hiflma 

pRANKLTN C. Paschal, A.M., 

Harntoti FeUaa in Ptydiolog]/. 
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VI. 

Last October Emb was brought to the Psychological Clinic by his mother 
and a friend. Their phytdcian hod referred the boy for mental examination 
because of backwardness in school. 

Esra waa fourteen years and four months old. Hie height, weight and head 
girth were normal. Hiyaically be was a well developed boy, but his mother 
reported that he had never been well. Owing to her own ill health she bad 
given him very httle care during his first four years, and pleaded ignorance of 
many facts in his early life. Most mothers, whether or not they personally care 
for a child, know the state of his health, and his progrees. Such a situation as 
this points to a laclc of iiit«rest rather unusual in mothers. The information 
which she gaye was that Eira was not a healthy baby; he always had a blue 
look and was very slow in developing. He did not walk until four years, and 
did not even sit up alone until three and one-half years old. He began to talk 
at two years. When seven or eight months old he suffered from marasmus. 
Shortly after this he had enlarged gUnds in the neck, and between the agee of 
two and five had running ears. 

At the time of his examination Eara complained of both his eyes and ears, 
but his mother thought the matter of no importance. The boy tried to describe a 
"roaring sensation" which annoyed him, but could not make himself clear. 
Three years before this examination he had had several convulsionB. His mother 
could throw no light on their character. 

There was nothing significant about Ezra's birth. From the mother's 
report it was entirely normal, althoi^ she had been extremely nervous during 
her pregnancy. The boy had always been nervous, and had not commenced 
school until nearly nine years of age. Necessarily this gave him a severe peda- 
gogical retardation, and he did not progress at the normal rate. He had never 
been graded in school. For a while he attended a parochial school, but at the 
time of his examination was not attending any school. 

Socially Eira was incompetent. Boys of bis own age would not tolerate 
him. They poked fun at him and said he had a queer look. Iliis was because 
he looked from the oomers of his eyes; instead of fixating an object squarely in 
front of him, he would turn his head until he looked sidewise at the object. He 
allowed even younger boys to impose on him, and they tormented him because 
it was necessary for him to urinate frequently. Another factor against him was 
his inability to dress himself properly. Certainly no difficulty should be experi- 
enced in this direction by a fourteen year old boy. 

Eira did not come of healthy ancestry- His Inatemal grandmother died 
at seventy-six from an afTection of the lungs following grippe. Two of her 
dau^ters died early in life from tuberculosis. Ezra's paternal grandfather died 
at the age of forty-two, and had been paralyzed for three years before that time. 
Ezra was an only child. 

The qualitative and quantitative results of the examination showed clearly 
that in many respects Ezra was mentally inferior to boys of his age. His per- 
formance with the Witmer foimboard was very poor. Four year old children 
have accomplished this test in less time than his shortest record of three trials. 
He made a complete failure with the Witmer cylinders. Another strikii^ feature 
was his memory span of only four digits. A boy of fourteen should repeat at 
least six digits. In school subjects he could not do first grade work. 

During the entire examination Etta displayed very httle initiative and 
alertness, although he was always willing to work. His persistence was good. 
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His rate of movement was slow, but hie control of movement, complexity and 
ooordin&tion wet« normaJ. Hia cardinal defect waa in imagination, and his 
imageability was far below normal. Hia analytic and distributive attention 
were exceedingly poor. It was difficult to make htm understand what was 
required of him. Hie obserratioD, planfulness and understanding were very 
poor. He displayed practically no intelligenoe — that is, no ability to solve a 
new problem. 

The showing which Eira made at the examination, combined with his poor 
school record and his inability to get along with boys of his own age, indicated 
a diagnosis of feeblemindedness. Tba grade was given as low grade imbecile 
(Barr claaeifioation). 

Nataub a. Basbett, A.M. 
GnduaU Slvdmt. 
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REVIEWS AND CRITICISM. 

The MenlalHy o] lA« Crimiwd Woman. By Jean Weidensall, Ph.D. Educs. 

Psychol. Monog. No. 14. Baltimore.' Warwick and York, 1916. Pp. 

M+322. 

Profeflsor G. M. Wlupple, aa editor of the Mriea of monographe, contributes 
a preface in which he describes this book as "of prime importance to workers 
with ment^ tests and to practical penologists who seek to individualiie punieh- 
ment in such a manner as to meet the needs of the offender as well as the needs 
of the offence." No student of clinical psychology, moreover, can afford to 
miss it. 

An introduction by Dr. Katherine Bement Davis outlines the history 
of the Laboratory of S«aal Hygiene in the New York State Reformatory for 
Women at Bedford Hills, N. Y., where meet of Dr. Weidengall's work was done. 
"The problem," explains Dr. Weidensall, "grew out of her (Dr. Davis's) 
conviction that women proved guilty of crime might be more wisely sentenoed 
than was possible under existing conditions. Altogether it seemed that the 
deviae of some method for making an early and reaaonably certain estimate 
of the criminal woman's refonnability was as vital an issue as was presenting 
itaelf to those who were dealing with her. . . . The determination of such a 
body of tests was, of course," she continues, "an uncertain undertaking. . . . 
No one seemed altogether sure of what constituted reformation. ... We 
set for ourselves the following arbitrary standard: if an individual has the 
capacity to learn a trade, to be industrially self-aupporting, and is intelligent 
and stable enough to adapt herself to ordinary social and industrial conditions, 
she is worthy the chance of reformation. Whether a body of tests were di»- 
coverable that would establish the possession of these virtues was in itself 
problematical. ... In the last analysis, without nonns for the law-abiding 
woman's mentality, of her earning capadty, of the amount and kind of training 
she has had, together with some data respecting the character of her home 
conditions, we should not be in a position to aaaume with any assurance on 
the basis of any tests whatsoever, how far a given individual who had not been 
1 .w-abiding varies from, and may be expected to approximate to, normal condi- 
tions and prove reformable. 

"We had cboeen a seriea of tests and had succeeded in testing with them 
a small group of expert college maids," says Dr. Weidensall, "when to our good 
fortune matters were greatly expedited by the discovery that the norms and 
data we so much needed were being in large part formulated by the Bureau of 
Vocational Guidanoe ... in Cincinnati under the direction of Dr. Helen 
Thompson Woc^y. . . . The appUcation of these tests to the Beformatory 
women constitutes the major portion of this monograph. 

"The total list of our subjects' scores," Dr. Weidensall remarks, "have 
been included in this monograph. They constitute a scale representative of 
an average and typical hundred criminal women who have been sentenced to 
a reformatory. "The complete list tS the Maid's records is also given " Of 
the hundred women tested, eighty-ei^t were used in the percentile tablet and 
curves, and twelve foreign women were omitted because they had httle faciUty 
in the English language. 

The standard teste which were given are: 

PhyneaX itOt.—iX) Height; (2) Weight; (3) Strength of Grip; (4) Steadi- 
ness of hand; (5) Rapidity of movement and indexes of fatigue. 
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Menial tests. — (6) Card Borting; (7) CancellAtian of the letter a; (8) Memory 
span and the per cent of 7, 8, and 9 Dumbers remembered; (9) Substitution, 
(10) Completion of sentencee; (11) Aesodation by opposites. Besidea these 
the series already in use in the Bedford laboratory was given to this group, 
induding, — (1) Woodworth and Wells' cancellation of numbera; (2) Binet'a 
memory for number series; (3) Facility and character of handwriting checked 
in terms of Ayen' and Tfaomdike's measuring scales and correlated with Binet 
age; (4) (a) Sate and character of reading, correlated with Binet age; (b) 
number of ideas recalled; (5) (a) Woodworth and Wells' standard directions 
tests, eaey and hard; (6) two new verbal directions teste; (6) AJnility to tell 
time, correlated with Binet age; (7) Healy-Femald teste (o) cross line A and B 
and the code, correlated with Binet age, (i>) Construction A and B; (8) Forma- 
tion of new motor babite, mirror drawing test as described by Whipple. 

In Chapter III, Experimental Data and Besulte, Dr. Weidenoall pteeeato 
tables and graphs for the tetal group of Bedfoid women, the total group of 
Cincinnati children, Torious subgroups of Bedford women and Cincinnati 
children classified according to school progress, and finally for the eighteen 
efficient College Maids. The resulte of the two new veiiial directions teste 
ore not included. "It may be affirmed, however," says Dr. Weidenaall, "that 
they bid fair to be useful. . . . They serve to isolate with conuderable finality 
those who are slow to comprehend simple, every-day directions." 

Among the conclusions reached, the most important is that "Approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the Bedford 88 are decidedly less efficient in whatever 
these teste measure than is the average Cincinnati working girl of fifteen. . . . 
It may also be affirmed that about 33.3 per cent of the Bedford 88 are at least 
as intelligent and as efficient in whatever these teats measure as is the average 
Cincinnati working girl of fifteen. 

"Even the more intelligent third of the Reformatory subjecte differ very 
obviously and unmistakd^le in stabihty and emotional control from the group 
of Maids. The Maids ore more self-contained; they constantly employ more 
mature judgment in the conduct of their affairs. They are more consistent 
in their aims and evaluation of themselves and their work. They are wiUiout 
the superstitiousness and egoism of the general run of Reformatory subjecte. 
To most of them it was a simple matter to explain what the teste were for and 
to secure their co-operation. Tliey were glad to do their beat and were quite 
free from self-consciouaneae. The Reformatory women, on Uie other hand, 
unless they were tested during quarantine, as the Bedford 88 were, when there 
was no one to mislead them, demanded elaborate and often repeated explana- 
tions of the need to do their best, of what the teste were for, ete." 

Dr. Weidensall believes that "the success the institution has hod in 
reforming so many of ite chafes has been due t« a variety of things, among 
irtiich two stand out most clearly. In the first place, it has been due te the 
akiU, patience, and persistence with which even the dullest inmate has been 
teught better habito of work and play. In the second place, the capacity irf 
this type of woman for personal devotion has been appreciated and fostered. . . . 
On the whole, she concludes, "two-thirds of them are tractable and responsive 
and some appreciidile number of them at least, other things being equal, may 
be trained to be efficient and be teught a reasonable measure of self-craitrol. 
Perhaps this would be true for more of them, if their sentences were longer. 
As this work has proceeded the writer has felt increasingly sure that it would 
have been true for a much higher per cent if each girl could be put tiirou^ a 
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eanful examination in a clearing^ouK at the time ot ber first offeoM, smtenced 
in acoordance with ber needs and capacitiea, and then have becm foUowed up 
until eaeh had received the discipline and the training found to be enential 
to the development of her self-eontrol, induatrial effidencj, and good dtueoahip." 
^ A. T. 

Piydwmclar Norm* for Prattieat Diagnoiio, a ttudj/ of tiie Seguiit Formboard. 

By J. E. Wallace WaUin. P^dioL Monog. No. 94, August, 1S16. PhnoetoD, 

N. J.: Psyehol. Boview Co. Pp. t+102, plates. 

Hub monograph purports to have come out <A its oudior's "keen realtsa- 
titm that no thorou^y Batiafactory normal norms wen in enotence for the 
modified S^uin formboard." What this formboard is. Dr. WalUn doea not 
tell US. He refera to his "conviction that the S^uin formboard, aa modified 
by Norawtathy and Goddard, ie one of the moat valuable pieces of a^qtaratus 
in the entire armamentariimi of the psycho-cUnicist." Immediately below 
these words he prints a diagram labelled, "The Modified Beguin Formboard." 
U the drawing is accurate in its proportions, and cepieaente the formboard 
used in Dr. Wallin'a investigation, it is neither the formbaanl of Norawortby 
nor that of Goddard. Dr. Norsworthy's formboard was constructed by Dr. 
J. H. Bair. It was smaller than the standard formboard used by Dr. Sylvester, 
its blocks were provided with handke, and instead of the star and cross it had 
a hexagon and an octagon. Dr. Goddard nutde the board self-comcting, that 
is, he changed the proportions of the figures so that no block would fit into any 
recess but its own. In the diagram shown by Dr. Wallin the squaie will go into 
the cirde, rectangle, or hexagon, and the diamond also will go into the hexagon. 
Therefore it cannot be the Goddard formboard. 

Still less is it the formboard used by Sylvester, as will be obvious from a 
comparison of this drawing with that which ^>pean on page one of his mono- 
graph, "The Formboard Teat" (Psychol. Monog. No. 65, 1913). If the facts 
are aa they seem, it is hardly permissible to compare the results t^tained by 
different methods with different pieces of amtaratus, in the wsy Dr. Wallin 
compares them. 

Many studies of the formboard have been made since Dr. Wallin's mono- 
graph was completed for pubhcation, and many more are under way, using 
an improved t;^pe of board and applying a more analytic roe^od to the treat- 
ment of results. What place Dr. Wallin's work will take in the series will be 
seen within the next few years. A. T. 

The CautaUon and Trealment of Poyehopalhic Dueatet. By Boris Sidis, A.M., 
Ph.D., M.D. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1916. Pp. 418. 
When we see Dr. ffidis heralded by his publisher as the disoover«r of "the 
fundamental cause of psychopathic raakdies," we infer that Dr. Sigmund fVeud 
has a rival. Freud in bis day was hailed as a discoverer, and he too put forward 
one cause, albeit a different one, to which be would reduce all cases of functional 
mental disorder. Dr. Sidis ia unkind enough to allude to psychcHanalysis as 
"Fteudian twaddle," but what the Viennese psychiatrist would think of Dr. 
K<& we can faintly imagine. That each of these gentlemen has found only one 
source for the infinite variety of psyvhopathio aberrations, may give us reason 
to regard them both with the same doubt. 

Dr. Kdis' chief law is fear. He bases his argument upon tbe resem- 
blances between tAe phyoologioal accompaniments of the emotitm of fear and 
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the symptoma of peychopftthic difeaee. He mape out no less than fourteen 
prinmplee by which the fear instinct operates to cause paycbopathotogical states, 
and cites an immense number of cases in illustration. If these caaes were accom- 
panied by an account of the treatment, in so far as it concerned measures other 
than medical, tbey might be worthy of the credence we should like to place 
in them. i 

As it is, the book will hardly be impressivB either to pmctidng neurologieta 
or to poychologiats interested in mental disease, though perhaps it may 
prove a treasure-house of symptoms for the delectation of the idle egntingent 
who are on their way to becoming nervous invalids. A. T. 



NEWS AND COMMENT. 
PortioMl, Ortgm, to mtertain Uu N. E. A. 

For the first time in its history the National Education Convention is tiiis 
year to be held in the Northwest. The association will meet at Portland, Oregon, 
July 7 to 14tb. The United SUtes Weather Bureau says that Portland has the 
beet summer climate in the United Stat^. It is rare that the thermometer in 
that city climbs above 76 degrees in summer, and always the people of the state 
of Oregon sleep under blankets. Summer days are bright and warm. Oregon 
gets its rain in winter. 

Portland mokes a fine base for a summer of aightrseeing in the Northweat. 
It is ckMe to the eeoehore, while within a few hours travel ore Mt. Adams, Mt. 
St. Helens and famous Mt. Rood. To the north are Ranier National Paric, 
easily reached in a day by automobile, the Georpon Circuit around Puget Sound, 
Snoqualmie Palls, Victoria, and Vancouver. Portland's saw mills and ship 
building yards are to be open to visitors. During the convention the committee 
will hold the annual Roee Comivat for the benefit of visiting teachers. Good 
hotel rates are guaranteed by the Portland General Committee, of which Super- 
intendent L. R. Alderman is chairman. Boom reservations should be made to 
the Portland Geoeral Committee, Mark Woodruff, Seoretaryi or through the 
Chamber of Commeroe of that city. 

Portland, Oregon, is already organized with a view to making the 1917 
•emion of the National Education Association the most sueoessful in its history. 
It is the ambition of Superintendent Alderman to identify the interests of the 
thousands from East, South, and Middle West with those of the people <rf the 
Northwest. Mr. Alderman is planning committees on joint exoursionB over the 
Columbia Highway, through Oregon's big timber and along the crest of moun- 
tains overlooking the beautiful lake region. ExcursionB also will be made to 
the various state oducational institutions that are rapidly coming to the front 
rank. 

The Uoiverstty of Oregon has announced that its sunmier school will run 
three weeks bef<»e, and three weeks following the N. E. A. Oregon Agrictdtural 
Collie, the Oregon Normal School, the University of Washington, the Univer- 
sity of Idaho, the three Washington Normal Schools and two Idaho Normal 
Schools, all with sununer sessions, surround Portland on the various nulway 
lines entering the city. Borne of the historic endowed colleges, such as Whit- 
man, and WilUmette, and the new but famous Reed College, will join the state 
institutions in vying for the opportunity to welcome the visitors, and to profit 
by the coming (J the nation's educators to Oregon. The N. E. A. will come in 
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July in time to asaiat in the celebration of the oon^letion of one of the great«et 
bridges in the world, the interstate span connecting Oregon and Washington at 
V&ncouTer, and forming a link in tlie Pacific Highway, connecting Seattle, Port- 
land and San Francisco. 

Leading Bdueatan Ofganixe for Phyneal Training in Pttblie Sehods. 

Adopting aa ite alogan President Wilson's recent statement that "phjraioal 
training is needed but can be bad without compulsory military service," a com- 
mittee of leading educators has been formed to urge the adoption, in the various 
states, of a model state bill, drafted by Dr. Dudley A. Saigent of Harvard, pro- 
viding for the introduction of physical training, niHiout military features, in the 
public schools. The new committee, which bears the title of "The Committee 
for Promoting Physical Education in the Public Schools of tiie United States," 
has opened headquarters in the Munaey building in Washington, D. C, with 
Mfb. Harriet P. Thomas as secretary in charge. 

In its announcement the committee says, in part: "We believe that the time 
has come when the public schoob can, and should, enter deliberately and purpose- 
fully upon a definite plan for the preparation of our youth physically for Uie 
erigencies of life and for all the demands t^ citiienship. We need to spend more 
money and more time upon physical training intended to deveh^) the body so 
that both boys and girls may be prepared equally for the pursuits of peaoe or the 
vitnssitudes of war." 

The bill is officially entitled "a bill to upbuild national vitality through the 
establishment of physical education and training in the public schools of the 
stat«." It is described as a tentative draft which may be easily modified to meet 
the varying financial and educational conditions in the different statee. Its 
proponents are careful to assert that they are not intending to impoee an 
"elaborate and expensive machinery" upon any state, — merely to indicate the 
way to begin in the belief that public opinion has now been educated to the 
point where it will support physical training in the schools when that training 
is ahom of military features. 

The bill, with suitable modifications, has been introduced in the Massa- 
chusetts General Assembly (by special consent) and in the legislatures of Cali- 
fornia and Indiana. Its introduction in other states is expected to follow shortly. 

A Correction, 

On page 233 of the January number of Tax PeTCHOi.oaicAi. Cumc occurs 
a Btatament concerning the treatment of feebleminded women in New York 
State. This etatomeut is included in a clinical lecture given by me and reported 
by the Recorder of the Psychological Clinic. A graduate student, a membw of 
the class to which I was lecturing, made this statement, or something like it, 
and the Recorder, through a misunderstanding rq>orted it as part of my 
lecture. I have the best of reasons for believing the facts not to be true, as 
Dr. Ethan A. Nevin, of the State Custodial Asylum at Newark, N. Y., writes 
me that th^ are very far from representing the true situation. I regret to say 
that I did not notice the statement until my attention was called to it by Dr. 
Nevin. 

LlQHTI«KB WmoB. 
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